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EDITORS’  PREFACE. 


There  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools , 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students ,  The 
Speaker's  Commentary ,  The  Popular  Conmientary  (Schaff), 
The  Expositor's  Bible,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstss  exegetisches 
Handbuck  zum  A .  T.;  De  Wette’s  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  N.  T.;  Meyer's  Kritisch-exegetischer  Horn- 
tnentar ;  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commentar  fiber  das 
A.  T ;  Lange's  Theologisch-homiietisches  Bibelwerk ;  Nowack’s 
Handkommentar  zum  A.  T;  Holtzmann’s  Handkom mentar 
zum  T,  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  public ;  others  are  in  process  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott,  Kalisch, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars  in  the  production  of  a  critical,  comprehensive 
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Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a 
series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-con¬ 
fessional,  and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of 
i:he  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  compact  style.  Each 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  criticism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Each 
section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details  of  textual  and 
iphilological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
■matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  critical  notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historical  and  Archaeological  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Practical  or  Homiletical 
Exegesis.  The  Volumes  will  constitute  a  uniform  series. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY. 


The  following-  eminent  Scholars  are  engaged  upon  the 
Volumes  named  below : 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


Genesis 

The  Rev.  John  Skinner,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament  Language  and  Literature,  College  of 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  Cambridge, 
England. 

Exodus 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Leviticus 

J.  F.  Stenning,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford. 

Numbers 

G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [. Now  Ready. 

Deuteronomy 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready. 

Joshua 

The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow. 

Judges 

The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology,  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  [Now  Ready. 

Samuel 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
History,  Amherst  College,  Mass.  [Now  Ready. 

Kings 

The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Chronicles 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ezra  and 

Nehemiah 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Marks  Church,  New  York  City,  sometime 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia. 

Psalms 

The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbol¬ 
ics,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

[  Vol.  I  Now  Ready.  Vol.  II  in  Press. 

Proverbs 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Now  Ready. 

Job 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 
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Isaiah  Chaps.  I-XXXIX.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan 

Gray,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford. 

Isaiah  Chaps.  XL-LXVI.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D., 

D.Litt.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

Jeremiah  The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Master  of 

Selwyn  College,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Cambridge,  England. 

Ezekiel  By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Fellow  Mag¬ 

dalen  College,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Burney, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  St.  Johns 
College,  Oxford. 

Daniel  The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  some¬ 

time  Professor  of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School, 
Philadelphia,  now  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
New  York  City. 

Amos  and  Hosea  W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  \_Now  Ready . 

Micah  to  Haggai  Prof.  John  P.  Smith,  University  of  Chicago ; 

Prof.  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  D.D.,  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York  ;  W.  Hayes  Ward, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  The  Independent,  New 
York;  Prof.  Julius  A.  Bever,  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  New  York,  and  Prof.  H.  G. 
Mitchell,  D.D.,  Boston  University. 

Zechariah  to  Jonah  Prof.  H.  G.  Mitchell,  D.D.;  Prof.  JohnP.  Smith 
and  Prof.  J.  A.  Bever. 

The  Rev.  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Symbolics, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  late  Rev.  E.  P.  Gould,  D.D.,  sometime  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  New  Testament  Literature,  P.  E.  Divinity 
School,  Philadelphia.  [Now  Ready . 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  sometime 
Master  of  University  College,  Durham. 

[Now  Ready . 


Esther 

Ecclesiastes 

Ruth, 

Song  of  Songs 
and  Lamentations 

St.  Matthew 
St.  Mark 

St.  Luke 
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St.  John 


Harmony  of  the 
Gospels 


Acts 


Romans 


Corinthians 


Galatians 

Ephesians  and 
Colossians 

Philippians  and 
Philemon 

Thessalonians 

The  Pastoral 
Epistles 

Hebrews 
St.  James 


Peter  and  Jude 

The  Epistles  of 
St.  John 

Revelation 


The  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  D.D., 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity, 
University  of  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the 
Rev.  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate, 
M.A.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
London. 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Headlam,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Kings  Col¬ 
lege,  London.  [ Now  Ready . 

The  Right  Rev.  Arch.  Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Knowling,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Durham. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.,  D.Litt,  sometime 
Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  now  Librarian  of  the  same.  [Now Ready, 

The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  New  York  City.  [Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Frame,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble 
College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  Nairne,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Kings  College,  London. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Ropes,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professor 
of  New  Testament  Criticism  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Brooke,  A.M.,  Fellow  of  Kings 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Dublin. 
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PREFACE 


The  two  epistles  treated  in  this  volume  have  always  had  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  both  readers  and  expositors.  On  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  more  than  a  hundred  commentaries 
have  been  produced,  some  of  them  by  scholars  of  the  first 
rank.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if  this  work  did  not 
contain  a  great  deal  which  has  appeared  elsewhere ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  call  for  its  publication  has  not  arisen  from  the 
deficiencies  of  my  predecessors. 

I  find,  nevertheless,  some  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
the  knowledge  of  any  subject  is  promoted,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  by  the  independent  and  honest  treatment  of  each  new 
expositor,  who,  by  approaching  his  work  from  a  different  direc¬ 
tion,  seeing  his  material  at  a  different  angle  and  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  criticism,  and  shifting  the  points  of  emphasis, 
may  reawaken  attention  to  what  is  already  familiar,  and  thus 
stimulate  inquiry  if  he  does  not  widen  the  sphere  of  knowledge. 

The  main  object  in  this  commentary  has  been  to  exhibit 
St.  Paul’s  thought  in  these  two  letters  which  I  am  fully  con¬ 
vinced  are  from  his  pen.  To  this  end  all  comment  —  gram¬ 
matical  and  lexical  as  well  as  exegetical  —  has  been  directed, 
and  special  care  has  been  given,  to  the  paraphrases  with  which 
the  several  sections  are  prefaced,  and  to  the  illustration  of  the 
apostle’s  nervous  and  picturesque  diction  upon  which  the  marks 
of  his  personality  are  so  deeply  set.  The  theological  bearings 
of  certain  passages  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  overlook;  and 
the  student  is  entitled  to  demand  of  the  commentator  such 
notice  and  treatment  of  these  as  are  consistent  with  the  recog¬ 
nised  difference  between  a  commentary  and  a  theological  trea- 
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tise.  To  such  passages  I  trust  that  I  have  brought  no  dogmatic 
bias  to  prevent  or  to  modify  the  application  of  strict  exegetical 
principles. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  difficulties  which  attach,  at  certain 
points,  to  all  attempts  to  place  the  Philippian  letter  in  its 
complete  and  truthful  historical  setting.  These  difficulties  are 
inevitable  in  the  present  fragmentary  and  limited  state  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  some  conditions  of  the  Roman  and  Phi* 
lippian  churches  which  are  presupposed  in  the  epistle,  so  that 
whatever  conclusions  may  be  reached  by  the  most  conscientious 
study  will  awaken  question  and  criticism. 

I  have  had  constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  these  two  letters 
are  familiar  and  informal  productions,  and  have  allowed  that 
fact  due  weight  in  the  exegesis.  Epistolary  colloquialisms  pre¬ 
sent  serious  difficulties  to  an  interpreter  who  refuses  to  recognise 
them,  and  who  insists  upon  the  rigid  application  of  rhetorical, 
logical,  and  dogmatic  canons  to  the  unstudied  and  discursive 
effusions  of  the  writer’s  heart. 

In  seeking  to  avoid  the  selva  selvaggia  of  technical  discussion 
which  impairs  the  value  of  some  most  important  works  of  this 
class,  I  have  not  felt  bound  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
dogmatic  conciseness.  A  brief  discussion  has  sometimes  seemed 
necessary;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  have  given  my  own  interpretation 
with  the  reasons  for  it  at  the  beginning  of  each  note,  appending 
a  simple  statement  of  different  views  with  the  names  of  those 
who  hold  them. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  gratefully 
my  obligations  to  previous  workers  in  this  field,  and  not  least 
to  some  of  those  from  whom  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  differ. 

MARVIN  R.  VINCENT. 


Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
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THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL  TO 
THE  PHILIPPIANS 


INTRODUCTION 

I 

MACEDONIA 

In  the  earliest  times,  Macedonia  was  included  in  that  vast 
region  called  Thrace,  which  had  no  definite  boundaries,  but  was 
regarded  as  comprising  all  that  part  of  Europe  lying  to  the  north 
of  Greece. 

The  original  seats  of  the  Macedonians  were  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  chain  of  Scardus,  the  northerly  continuation  of 
Pindus ;  on  the  south  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains  which 
formed  the  northwestern  boundary  of  Thessaly;  on  the  east  by 
Mt.  Bermius.  The  northern  boundary  cannot  be  determined. 
The  original  Macedonia,  therefore,  did  not  reach  the  sea. 

The  country  included  within  these  boundaries  is  mountainous ; 
but  between  the  lateral  ridges  connecting  with  the  main  line  of 
Scardus  were  three  wide  alluvial  basins,  two  of  which  were  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  original  Macedonians.  The  territory  was  fertile, 
affording  abundant  pasture  and  cornland.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  and  of  the  plains  acknowledged  a  common  ethnical 
name,  though  distinguished  from  each  other  by  local  titles. 
Their  language  differed  from  those  of  the  Illyrians,  Thracians, 
and  Greeks.  The  different  sections,  at  first  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  were  finally  absorbed  into  one  under  the  name  of 
Macedonia,  having  its  centre  at  JEgse  or  Edessa,  the  modern 
Vodhena,  which,  according  to  Phrygian  legends,  was  the  site  of 
the  gardens  of  Midas.  Edessa  was  always  retained  as  the  royal 
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burying-place,  and  was  regarded  as  the  religious  centre  of  the 
nation. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Macedonians  in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  b.c.  It  was  changed  by  a  family  of  exiled  Greeks  of  the 
Herakleid  or  Temenid  race  of  Argos  (Hdt.  viii.  137,  138). 
According  to  Herodotus,  Perdiccas  was  the  founder  of  the  new 
Macedonian  dynasty ;  and  he  gives  a  list  of  five  successive  kings 
from  Perdiccas  to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas  (b.c.  520-500). 
During  the  reigns  of  Amyntas  and  Alexander,  Macedonia  became 
implicated  with  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  Temenid  kings  ex¬ 
tended  their  dominions  on  all  sides.  Among  their  conquests  was 
Pieria,  between  Mt.  Bermius  and  the  sea,  which  gave  them  the 
command  of  a  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 

Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ascended  the  Mace¬ 
donian  throne  b.c.  360.  He  subjugated  the  Pseonians  and  Illy¬ 
rians,  recovered  Amphipolis,  and  gained  possession  of  Pydna, 
Potidaea,  and  Krenides,  into  which  last-named  place  he  intro¬ 
duced  colonists  and  named  it,  after  himself,  Philippi.  By  the 
battle  of  Chseronea  (b.c.  338),  he  became  master  of  all  Greece. 
At  his  death  Macedonia  had  become  a  compact  empire.  Its 
boundaries  had  been  extended  as  far  as  the  Propontis,  and  from 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Ambracian, 
Messenian,  and  Saronic  gulfs. 

His  son  Alexander  succeeded  him  b.c.  336.  The  victory  over 
the  Persians  at  the  Granicus  in  Troas  (b.c.  334)  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  nearly  all  Asia  Minor.  The  campaign 
against  the  Persians  ended  in  the  battles  of  Issus  (b.c.  333)  and 
Arbela  (b.c.  331),  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Persian  Empire 
and  were  followed  by  the  submission  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Pass¬ 
ing  into  Egypt,  he  founded  Alexandria,  and  carried  his  conquests 
into  the  far  East,  where  Babylon,  Susa,  Persepolis,  and  Pasargadae 
fell  into  his  hands.  This  wonderful  campaign  closed  b.c.  327,  by 
which  time  his  design  had  become  manifest  to  combine  Mace¬ 
donia,  Greece,  and  the  East  into  one  vast  empire.  The  execution 
of  this  plan  was  cut  short  by  his  death  (b.c.  323).  The  ultimate 
bearing  of  Alexander's  conquests  upon  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
is  familiar  to  every  student. 

After  Alexander’s  death  the  Macedonian  empire  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  principal  generals,  and  after  a  series  of  wars  extend- 
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ing  over  twenty-two  years,  it  was  broken  into  three  great  states, 
—  Macedonia,  Egypt,  and  Syria. 

Macedonia  was  first  brought  into  contact  with  Rome  through 
the  Carthaginian  victories  at  Trasimene  and  Cannae  (b.c.  217, 
216).  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  then  king  of  Macedonia, 
sent  to  Hannibal  proffering  his  alliance ;  and  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  a  year  later.  The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  first  Mace¬ 
donian  war  with  Rome,  which  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of 
Dyrrhachium  (b.c.  205).  A  second  war  followed,  which  ended 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  Macedonian  army  at  Cynocephalse 
(b.c.  197).  A  peace  was  concluded  which  destroyed  the  polit¬ 
ical  standing  of  the  Macedonians,  and  by  which  all  the  states 
which  had  previously  been  subject  to  Philip  were  declared  free. 

Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus,  whose  efforts  against 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  the  ally  of  the  Romans,  brought  on  a  third 
war  (b.c.  i  71).  The  Macedonians  experienced  a  crushing  defeat 
at  Pydna  (b.c.  168),  by  the  Roman  army  under  Lucius  H^milius 
Paullus.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  four  districts  (Livy, 
xlv.  29),  each  of  which  was  to  constitute  a  separate  republic ;  but 
the  citizens  of  each  were  forbidden  to  form  any  commercial  or 
connubial  relations  with  those  of  any  of  the  others.  Thus  per¬ 
ished  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
years  after  his  death.  The  isolation  of  Macedonia  was  secured, 
while  the  people  were  amused  with  a  show  of  liberty. 

Two  claimants  for  the  Macedonian  throne,  both  professing  to 
be  sons  of  Perseus,  successively  attempted  to  stir  the  Macedonians 
to  revolt.  The  Achaeans  broke  with  Rome.  L.  Mummius  was 
sent  to  Greece  b.c.  146,  and  burned  the  city  of  Corinth.  By  the 
commission  which  arrived  from  Rome  soon  after,  all  Greece  south 
of  Macedonia  and  Epirus  was  formed  into  a  Roman  province 
under  the  name  of  Achaia,  and  Macedonia  with  Epirus  into 
another  province. 

Upon  the  succession  of  Augustus  the  provinces  were  divided 
between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  (b.c.  27  ;  see  Suet.  Augustus , 
47).  The  provinces  which  enjoyed  absolute  peace  were  assigned 
to  the  senate,  while  the  frontier  provinces,  which  required  military 
force,  fell  to  the  emperor.  Augustus  thus  strengthened  his  own 
military  power,  under  pretence  of  relieving  the  senate  of  the  cares 
and  dangers  of  the  empire. 
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The  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  were  called  procon¬ 
suls.  Their  term  of  office  was  one  year.  They  had  no  military 
authority,  and  therefore  no  power  of  life  or  death  over  the  soldiers 
in  their  provinces.  The  full  title  of  governors  of  the  imperial 
provinces  was  “  Legatus  Augusti  pro  Praetore.”  They  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  emperor,  and  their  term  of  office  depended  upon 
his  pleasure.  Their  long  residence  made  them  familiar  with  the 
country  and  the  people.  There  were  fewer  temptations  to  pecu¬ 
lation,  and  the  imperial  provinces  were  so  much  better  governed 
than  the  senatorial,  that  the  people  of  the  latter  sometimes  peti¬ 
tioned  to  be  transferred  to  imperial  supervision  ;  especially  as  the 
expenses  of  proconsular  administration  were  paid  by  the  provinces, 
and  the  proconsuls  were  able  to  practise  sundry  abuses  by  which 
the  amounts  were  increased.  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  which  orig¬ 
inally  fell  to  the  senate,  were,  at  their  own  request,  made  imperial 
provinces  by  Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann .  i.  76).  By  Claudius  they  were 
again  placed  under  the  senate  (Suet.  Claud .  25). 
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PHILIPPI 

The  district  occupied  by  Philippi  was  originally  called  Krenides, 
‘  Little  Fountains  1  (Strabo,  331  ;  Appian,  Bell,  Civ,  iv.  105),  from 
the  numerous  springs  which  arose  in  the  mountains  on  the  north, 
and  ran  into  the  neighboring  marsh. 
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According  to  Appian  {Bell.  Civ.  iv.  105),  Krenides  was  also 
known  as  Datos  or  Daton.  This  statement  has  been  too  hastily 
set  down  as  an  error,  largely  on  the  authority  of  Leake  ( N .  Greece , 
iii.  223.  See  Lightf.,  Philip .,  p.  47  ;  Rawlinson,  Herodotus ,  on 
ix.  75).  It  appears  that  Daton  was  a  Thasian  town  near  the 
Strymonic  Gulf,  and  was  the  centre  of  the  continental  possessions 
of  the  Thasians.  According  to  Strabo  (vii.  frag.  36),  Neapolis 
was  a  dependency  of  Daton.  The  name  of  the  town  passed  into 
a  proverb,  as  a  place  endowed  with  all  good  things.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  the  first  Thasian  colony  of  Daton  originally  extended 
up  to  the  plain  of  Krenides,  and  included  it  in  its  territory,  but 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  northern  barbarians.  About 
360  b.c.  the  Thasians,  aided  by  the  banished  Athenian  orator 
Callistratus,  with  some  Athenian  adventurers,  founded  a  new 
colony  at  Krenides  under  the  old  name.  The  year  360,  which 
followed  the  arrival  of  Callistratus  at  Thasos,  is  noted  by  Diod. 
Sic.  (xvi.  3)  as  the  date  of  the  occupation  of  the  mines  of  Kre¬ 
nides  by  the  Thasians.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  coins 
struck  by  the  Thasians  on  the  occasion  of  reviving  the  mines  of 
Krenides,  and  which  bore  the  head  of  the  Thasian  Hercules, 
the  tripod  (the  symbol  of  foundation)  and  the  legend  ©ASIAN 
HIIEIPO,  were  preserved  by  the  city  of  Philippi  with  only  a 
change  of  inscription  (see  Heuzey  and  Daumet,  Mission  Arche - 
ologique  de  Macedoine ,  p.  60  ff.  Comp.  Curtius,  Hist.  Greecey 
Trans,  v.  53). 

The  site  was  between  the  rivers  Strymon  and  Nestus,  and  an¬ 
swered,  geographically,  to  the  basin  of  the  Angites  (Hdt.  vii.  113), 
which  issued  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  and  formed,  two 
leagues  from  the  sea,  the  lake  Kerkinitis.  The  basin  might  rather 
be  described  as  a  plain,  now  known  as  the  plain  of  Drama,  and 
framed  on  every  side  by  mountains.  The  vast  masses  of  Pangaeus 
separated  it  from  the  sea;  but  at  one  point  the  range  was  de¬ 
pressed,  affording  easy  access  to  the  gulf  where  now  the  Turkish 
harbor  of  Kavala,  the  ancient  Neapolis,  opens,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Thasos. 

Thrace  contained  rich  deposits  of  gold.  Golden  particles  from 
Haemus  were  borne  down  by  the  waters  of  the  Hebrus,  and  the 
Paeonian  laborers,  according  to  Strabo  (vii.  frag.  35),  turned  them 
up  with  their  ploughshares.  But  the  treasures  of  Pangaeus  and  of 
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the  mountains  adjoining  Krenides  surpassed  all  others  in  richness. 
Gold-mining  was  the  principal  industry  of  the  region  for  a  long 
series  of  years  ;  and  from  the  time  that  the  treasures  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  first  brought  to  light  by  the  Phoenicians,  they  played  an 
important  part  in  the  history  of  the  northern  kingdoms.  The 
feverish  greed  for  gain  did  not  promote  the  advance  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  ;  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  suffered,  and  the  rapa¬ 
city  of  foreign  invaders  was  stimulated. 

The  Thasians,  at  the  instigation  of  Callistratus,  in  the  year 
before  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  penetrated  into  the 
interior  to  the  plain  of  the  Angites,  and  revived  Krenides  as  a 
centre  of  mining  operations.  But  the  assaults  of  the  Thracians 
upon  the  new  colony  soon  compelled  it  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  Philip.  He  drove  back  the  Thracians,  annexed  to  Macedonia 
all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Nestus,  and  built  a  fortress  which 
became  the  centre  of  the  mining  district.  He  also  gave  the  place 
his  own  name,  Philippi.  The  plural  form  of  the  name  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  new  town,  at  the  time  when  it  fell  into  his  hands, 
was  composed  of  several  distinct  groups  of  dwellings  defended  by 
detached  works  for  the  protection  of  the  miners,  and  not  by  a 
common  and  continuous  enceinte.  A  fort  on  the  hill  which  com¬ 
manded  the  defile  was  a  necessity.  Under  the  protection  of  this 
work  it  was  sufficient  to  bar  the  defile  by  a  temporary  wall  in  order 
to  allow  an  important  group  of  dwellings  to  be  erected  at  the  foot 
of  the  rocks.  Philip  improved  the  region,  drying  up  the  marshes 
and  laying  out  roads,  and  Theophrastus  (  Causae  Plantarum ,  v.  14) 
relates  that  by  these  works  the  climate  was  perceptibly  modified. 

The  gold-mining  industry  yielded  to  Philip  an  annual  revenue 
of  a  thousand  talents,  —  a  treasure  which  furnished  him  with  the 
means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  navy,  and  which  was  quite 
as  potent  as  his  army  in  securing  the  future  triumphs  of  Macedonia. 
“  The  gold  of  Krenides  spread  itself  over  Greece,  preceding  the 
phalanx  like  an  advance-guard,  and  opening  more  gates  than  the 
battering-rams  and  catapults”  (Heuzey). 

On  the  mines,  see  Curtius,  Hist.  Greece ,  v.  52;  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.f  iv.  106; 
Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  Athens  ;  Heuzey  and  Daumet,  Mission  Archeolo - 
gique.  See  especially  their  interesting  description  of  the  rock  formations  of 
Philippi,  and  the  comparison  with  the  auriferous  rocks  of  California  (p.  55  ff.). 
On  mining  under  the  Romans,  Marquardt,  Pom.  Staatsverwaltung,  Bd.  ii. 
245 1  252-258. 
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The  Romans  became  masters  of  this  region  upon  the  defeat  of 
the  Republican  forces  under  Brutus  and  Cassius  by  Octavianus 
and  Antony  (b.c.  42).  Philippi  was  the  scene  of  the  final  conflict. 
The  Republicans  occupied  two  hills  facing  the  town  to  the  south¬ 
east,  while  the  triumviral  army  was  posted  in  the  open  plain.  Two 
battles  were  fought :  the  first  indecisive,  resulting  in  the  death  of 
Cassius ;  the  second,  twenty  days  later,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  republic. 

The  sojourn  of  Octavianus  at  Philippi  revealed  to  him  its  im¬ 
portance  both  as  a  military  position  and  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
After  his  victory,  and  in  commemoration  of  it,  he  made  Philippi  a 
military  colony,  and  bestowed  upon  it  the  jus  Italicum .  The 
inscription  COHOR.  PRAE.  PHIL,  found  on  little  copper  coins 
of  Philippi  goes  to  show  that  this  colony  was  originally  composed 
of  a  division  of  veterans  belonging  to  the  praetorian  cohorts  of  the 
triumvirate.  It  bore  the  name  COLON  I A  JULIA  AUGUSTA 
VICTRIX  PHILIPPENSIUM.  The  colony  was  not  a  mere 
town  with  its  outskirts,  but  a  great  department,  with  boroughs 
and  secondary  towns,  of  which  Philippi  was  the  administrative 
centre.  The  Romans  succeeded  the  Macedonians  in  the  working 
of  the  mines,  but  never  made  them  as  profitable  as  the  Mace¬ 
donians  had  done. 

Communities  in  the  Roman  provinces  were  either  municipia 
(free  towns)  or  coloniae  (colonies).  The  colony  represented  trans¬ 
planted  citizenship,  while  the  municipium  was  engrafted  upon  the 
state.  A  provincial  town  became  a  municipium  when  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  received  the  Roman  franchise,  and  a  constitution  from  a 
Roman  governor  or  commissioner.  At  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
and  among  the  Italian  cities,  the  municipia  were  the  more  import¬ 
ant  ;  but  in  the  imperial  period  the  colonies  outranked  them. 
Extraordinary  privileges  were  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  confined 
to  the  colonies.  The  principal  of  these  privileges  was  the  jus 
Italicum ,  which  was  a  grant  to  the  community,  not  to  individuals, 
and  consisted  in  the  right  of  proprietorship  according  to  the 
Roman  civil  status.  This  right  involved  the  acquisition  of  owner¬ 
ship  by  long  use  or  prescription  ( usucapio )  ;  the  right  of  trans¬ 
ferring  ownership  by  a  fictitious  suit  (in  jure  ccssio)  ;  the  right  of 
the  purchase  or  transfer  of  property  (mancipatio) ,  and  the  right 
of  civil  action  or  lawsuit  ( vindicatio ).  As,  according  to  Roman 
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law,  landed  property  in  Italy  was  exempt  from  taxation,  the  jus 
Italicum  conferred  the  same  immunity  upon  provincial  land.  The 
right  was  never  given  except  to  a  colony ;  but  all  colonies  did  not 
possess  it,  and  when  they  did  not,  the  colonists  were  subjected  to 
both  a  poll-tax  and  a  land-tax. 

A  colony  was  a  miniature  Rome.  The  colonists  proceeded  to 
their  destination  under  their  standards,  and  marked  out  with  the 
plough  the  limits  of  the  new  city.  The  land  was  divided  into 
sections  of  two  hundred  acres,  which  were  subdivided  into  lots 
( sortes ),  and  in  military  colonies  these  were  apportioned  accord¬ 
ing  to  rank.  Even  in  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  city  the 
mother-city  was  imitated.  The  coinage  bore  Roman  inscriptions. 
The  colonies  were  free  from  any  intrusion  by  the  governor  of  the 
province.  Their  affairs  were  regulated  by  their  own  magistrates 
called  Duumviri ,  who  delighted  to  style  themselves  Praetores 
(orpar^yot ).  The  officers  of  Philippi  are  referred  to  by  Luke 
under  this  title  (Acts  xvi.  20-38). 

On  colonies  see  Marquardt,  Rom .  Staatsverwaltung ,  Bd.  i.  360  ff.; 
Savigny,  Gesch .  des  rom.  Rechts;  ‘Coloni/  in  Philological  Museum ,  ii. 
1 17;  Walther,  Gesch.  des  rom.  Rechts ;  Arnold,  Roman  Provincial  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Good  summaries  in  Conybeare  and  Howson’s  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul ,  ch.  ix,(  and  Lewin,  Life  and  Eps.  of  St.  P.,  ch.  xi. 

The  name  Philippi  was  long  preserved  in  the  village  of  Fili- 
bedjik  or  Filibat,  but  has  now  disappeared.  The  only  inhabited 
place  near  the  enceinte  of  Philippi  is  the  village  of  Ratchka,  half 
hidden  in  a  ravine  of  the  mountain  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 
ancient  acropolis.  In  the  higher  town,  which  represents  the  an¬ 
cient  Macedonian  city,  an  enclosure  of  rough  stones  preserves 
traces  of  the  Hellenic  wall.  The  whole  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  covered  with  ruins.  The  circular  outline  of  the 
theatre  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  acropolis  facing  Pangaeus  may 
still  be  seen.  The  neighboring  rocks  are  covered  with  numerous 
pious  inscriptions,  and  with  images  of  the  deities  venerated  by  the 
colonists,  together  with  the  names  of  their  worshippers.  At  the 
foot  of  these  rocks  are  vestiges  of  a  temple  of  Silvanus,  one  of 
the  deities  most  revered  by  the  Romans  of  the  imperial  period,  as 
the  guardian  of  plantations,  as  one  of  the  household  gods,  and 
as  the  protector  of  the  empire  and  of  the  emperor.  His  worship 
extended  everywhere  over  the  provinces.  Two  large  statues  of 
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this  deity  have  been  discovered,  one  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  image  worshipped  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple ;  also 
tablets  containing  lists  of  offerings  for  the  construction  and  deco¬ 
ration  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
sacred  college.  Among  these  names  are  some  which  are  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  the  Acts  and  Pauline  epistles;  as  Crescens, 
Secundus,  Trophimus,  Pudens,  etc.  In  the  lower  town  is  found  a 
ruin  known  by  the  Turks  as  Derekler  or  4  the  columns/  consisting 
of  a  portion  of  a  wall  and  four  massive  columns,  and  which  cannot 
be  identified.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  public  bath.  Lewin 
{Life  and  Eps .  etc.,  i.  21 1)  says,  without  any  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment,  that  this  was  the  forum  where  the  apostles  were  scourged. 

See  the  Mission  Archtologiquc  de  Macedoine  by  Heuzey  and  Daumet, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  modern  contributions  to  the 
study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Macedonia.  The  expedition  was 
undertaken  in  1861  under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon  III. 


Ill 

PAUL  IN  MACEDONIA 

Philip  and  Alexander,  iEmilius,  Mummius,  and  Octavianus  had 
thus  prepared  the  way  for  Paul.  According  to  the  account  in 
Acts  xvi.,  Paul,  at  Alexandria  Troas,  saw  in  a  vision  a  Macedonian 
man  who  said  to  him,  “  Come  over  to  Macedonia  and  help  us.” 

Professor  Ramsay  (St.  Pauly  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen , 
p.  201)  says  that  Paul  did  not  infer  the  Macedonian  origin  of  the  man 
in  the  dream  from  his  words,  but  recognised  him  as  a  Macedonian  by  sight; 
and  since  the  Macedonians  dressed  like  Greeks,  it  follows  that  the  man  in 
the  vision  was  personally  known  to  him.  Professor  R.  also  holds  with  Renan 
(St.  Paul ,  ch.  v.)  that  Luke  was  a  Macedonian.  I  do  not  know  the  grounds 
of  his  statement  that  it  has  been  generally  recognised  that  Luke  must  have 
had  some  connection  with  Philippi.  In  our  ignorance  of  Luke’s  antecedents 
the  possibility  of  his  having  been  a  Macedonian  cannot  be  denied. 

Paul,  therefore,  embarked  at  Troas  with  Luke,  Timothy,  and 
Silvanus  (Acts  xv.  49,  xvi.  1,  3.  Comp.  Acts  xvi.  8,  10),  and  land¬ 
ing  at  Neapolis,  proceeded  over  Mt.  Pangaeus,  about  eight  miles, 
to  Philippi,  by  a  branch  of  the  great  Via  Egnatia . 

See  Renan’s  beautiful  description  of  the  route  (St.  Paul}  ch.  vi.).  Cou- 
sincry  (  Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine')  and  Tafel  (De  Via  Militari  Romanorum 
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Egnatia )  have  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  identify  the  site  of  Neapolis 

with  Eski  Kavala,  fifteen  miles  S.W.  of  Kavala. 

With  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Neapolis  the  gospel  first  entered 
Europe.  Yet  the  apostle  was  not  consciously  entering  a  new 
continent.  The  distinction  between  Europe  and  Asia  did  not 
exist  for  him.  Asia,  in  the  New  Testament,  denotes  the  Roman 
province  of  that  name,  and  the  word  Europe  does  not  occur.  To 
St.  Paul  these  later  divisions  represented  only  sections  of  the  one 
Roman  world. 

In  Acts  xvi.  12,  Philippi  is  described  as  rjn s  iarlv  npatry  tt}<; 
/xepi'80?  MaKcSovtas  7toA.is  koA. wvta.  There  is  probably  an  error  in 
the  text.  To  the  epithet  tt purr}  explained  as  denoting  the  political 
rank  of  Philippi,  it  is  objected  that  Thessalonica  was  the  general 
capital,  and  that  7rpu>TTj,  though  common  as  an  honorary  title  of 
cities  in  Asia,  was  not  so  used  in  Greece  or  Macedonia.  Again, 
if  p.€pU  be  explained  as  denoting  one  of  the  four  districts  into 
which  Macedonia  was  divided  by  ^milius,  it  may  be  replied 
that  that  division  was  made  more  than  two  hundred  years  before 
Paul’s  arrival,  and  continued  for  only  twenty-two  years  to  the  time 
when  the  country  was  formed  into  a  single  province ;  so  that  the 
fourfold  division  had  long  been  abandoned  and  was  perhaps  for¬ 
gotten.  Moreover,  if  this  division  had  survived,  the  centre  of  this 
district  would  have  been  Amphipolis  and  not  Philippi. 

Even  stronger  are  the  objections  against  taking  Trpwrr]  to  mean 
the  first  city  which  Paul  reached  in  his  Macedonian  tour  (so 
Erasm.,  Beng.,  Olsh.,  Lightf.,  and  others).  Philippi  was  not  the 
first  city  of  Macedonia  at  which  Paul  arrived.  It  cannot  be 
shown  that  Neapolis  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  a  Thracian  town 
(Lightf.,  PhiLy  p.  50.  See  contr.  Hort,  N.  T.  Notes  on  Select 
Readings ,  ad  loc.).  MtptSos,  on  this  interpretation,  is  apparently 
superfluous ;  for  Philippi  was,  in  that  case,  regarded  not  as  the 
first  city  of  that  district,  but  of  all  Macedonia.  Neither  rjn 5  nor 
cotiv  suit  this  meaning,  since  both  are  used  for  characterising,  and 
rjv  would  probably  have  been  chosen  to  mark  a  mere  stage  of  the 
apostle’s  journey.  Moreover,  irploTo^  by  itself  never  has  the  local 
sense.  If  there  is  no  error  in  the  text,  irpurrjy  I  think,  must 
denote  rank;  though,  even  if  it  were  proved  that  Luke  was  a 
Macedonian,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  accept  Professor  Ram¬ 
say’s  view  that  Luke  exaggerated  the  dignity  of  Philippi  from 
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pride  in  his  own  city  ( S t,  Paul  the  Traveller,  etc.,  p.  206).  MepU, 
which  does  not  mean  ‘province’  (eVap^t'a) ,  may  indicate  some 
subdivision,  not  recognised  in  the  formal  political  arrangement,  of 
which  Philippi  was  the  centre ;  and  irpuiTr)  may  mark  an  emphasis 
on  its  colonial  rank  as  possessing  the  jus  Italicum  (note  the 
emphatic  position  of  koXojvlol)  ;  so  that  Philippi  is  designated  as 
the  most  considerable  colonial  city  of  this  part  of  Macedonia, 
7roAi5  KoXcjvia  being  taken  together.  In  this  designation  lies  the 
motive  expressed  by  yns  ia-rlv,  ‘  seeing  it  is,’  —  that  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  the  city  led  Paul  to  choose  it  as  the  starting-point  of  his 
missionary  work. 

See  Wendt’s  Meyer  on  Acts  xvi.  12  ;  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 

Empire ,  p.  156  f. ;  O.  Holtzmann,  Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte ,  p.  104; 

Lightf.,  Phil.,  p.  50. 

The  events  of  St.  Paul’s  Macedonian  ministry  are  related  in 
Acts  xvi.,  xvii.  Imprisoned  at  Philippi,  and  then  expelled  by  the 
magistrates,  he  went  to  Thessalonica,  and  thence  to  Beroea,  from 
both  which  places  he  was  driven  by  the  fanatical  opposition  of  the 
Jews.  From  Beroea  he  went  to  Athens. 

The  narrative  in  Acts  is  sketchy  and  full'  of  movement,  dwelling 
only  upon  salient  points,  and  furnishing  no  definite  information  as 
to  the  length  of  the  apostle’s  stay  in  Philippi.  Slight  hints  like 
f)p.epa$  rims  (xvi.  12),  and  cm  7roAAa?  ^/xcpas  (xvi.  18),  and  the 
fact  that  some  time  must  have  been  required  to  form  a  circle  of 
“  brethren  ”  (xvi.  40),  and  to  develop  those  strong  and  affectionate 
relations  which  appear  in  the  Philippian  letter,  seem  to  indicate  a 
longer  stay  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  surface  of  the  narrative. 

See  Clemen,  Die  Chrotiologie  der  paulinischen  Briefe,  s.  1 92;  Klopper, 

Komm .  Einleit S.  3. 

From  the  dropping  of  the  first  person  plural  at  Acts  xvi.  40,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  Luke  remained  behind  in  Philippi.  About 
five  years  later  the  apostle  again  visited  Macedonia,  and  having 
gone  thence  to  Corinth,  was  about  to  return  to  Syria  by  sea,  when 
a  plot  against  his  life  determined  him  to  return  to  Macedonia 
(Acts  xix.  21,  xx.  1-3  ;  2  Cor.  i.  15,  17,  ii.  13,  vii.  5).  The  last 
meeting  with  his  Philippian  converts  is  noted  (Acts  xx.  6),  after 
which  he  departed  for  Troas.  This  is  our  last  notice  of  the 
Philippians  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  imprisonment. 
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IV 

PAUL  AT  ROME 

After  the  shipwreck  at  Malta,  Paul  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  56  a.d.,  during  the  reign  of  Nero  (54-68).  Burrhus,  the  praeto¬ 
rian  prefect,  a  rough  but  kindly  disposed  soldier,  extended  to  him 
every  liberty  which  the  law  allowed ;  permitting  him  to  occupy  a 
lodging  of  his  own  under  the  charge  of  a  praetorian  soldier  (Acts 
xxviii.  16),  and  allowing  his  friends  and  other  visitors  free  access 
to  him  (Acts  xxviii.  30). 

I  follow  the  chronology  of  Harnack,  Die  Chronol.  d.  altchr.  Lit .  bis  Euse¬ 
bius,  Bd.  i.  S.  233.  See  also  O.  Holtzmann,  Neutesi.  Zeitgesch.  S.  132;  and 
Prof.  A.  McGiffert,  Amer.  Journ .  Theol.  Jan.  1897,  P-  J47-  Against  these 
see  Schiirer,  Gesch.  d .  jiid.  Voltes,  2  Aufl.  i.  S.  483  ff.  (Clarks’  Trans.  Divis.  i. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  182),  and  Professor  Ramsay,  Expositor,  May,  1896,  p.  338,  and 
April,  1897,  P-  245  ff- 

The  church  at  Rome  had  been  for  some  time  in  existence  before 
the  apostle’s  arrival,  although  we  are  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
of  its  foundation.  In  Acts  xxviii.  15  its  existence  is  assumed,  and 
the  company  which  meets  Paul  at  Appii  Forum  has  the  character 
of  a  deputation.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  church  was  insignificant 
either  in  numbers  or  influence,  since  the  important  letter  to  it, 
with  its  numerous  salutations,  was  composed  three  or  four  years 
before  his  arrival  at  Rome. 

His  influence  quickly  made  itself  felt  in  the  praetorian  guard, 
and  among  his  visitors  from  the  city ;  and  the  brethren  of  the 
Roman  church  were  stimulated  to  greater  boldness  and  zeal  in 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  (Phil.  i.  12-14).  His  presence 
and  activity  also  stirred  up  certain  hostile  elements  in  the  church 
itself;  men  who  made  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  a  means  of 
promoting  their  own  partisan  interests,  and  of  venting  their  envy 
and  spite  against  the  apostle.  See  on  ch.  i.  15,  16. 

Paul’s  long  detention  before  his  trial  was  nothing  unusual,  as  is 
shown  by  Josephus’  account  of  some  Jewish  priests  sent  by  Felix 
to  Rome,  who  were  not  released  for  three  years  (Jos.  Vita,  3). 
The  delay  may  have  been  caused  by  the  non-arrival  of  his  prose¬ 
cutors,  and  possibly  by  the  loss  in  the  shipwreck  of  the  official 
record  of  the  proceedings  forwarded  by  Festus ;  although  there 
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was  a  law  of  Claudius  which  permitted  the  discharge  of  a  prisoner 
if  the  prosecutors  did  not  appear  within  a  certain  time  (Di.  Cass, 
lx.  28).  The  pressure  of  judicial  business  also  was  enormous  :  a 
long  time  might  have  been  required  for  bringing  witnesses  from 
Syria  and  Proconsular  Asia  after  the  arrival  of  the  prosecutors  ;  and 
a  vacation  occurred  during  the  winter  months  when  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  suspended  (Suet.  Aug .  32  ;  Claud .  23  ;  Galba ,  14). 

See  Wieseler,  Chron.>  and  Geib,  Gesch.  d.  romischen  Criminalprocess . 


V 

EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS  :  WHERE  AND  WHEN  COMPOSED 

That  the  Philippian  letter  was  written  from  Rome  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  conceded.  The  view  of  Paulus  (1799),  Bottger  (1837), 
Rilliet  (1841),  Thiersch  (1879),  placing  its  composition  at  Caesa¬ 
rea,  has  been  mostly  abandoned,  and  even  those  who  assign 
Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Philemon  to  Caesarea,  hold  that  Philip- 
pians  was  written  at  Rome.  The  environment  of  the  apostle  as 
indicated  by  the  letter  itself,  the  different  groups  of  persons  which 
it  includes,  the  number  and  complexity  of  the  relations,  and  the 
different  and  influential  party  tendencies  do  not  suit  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  provincial  city;  while  the  praetorian  guard  and  the 
saints  of  Caesar’s  household  clearly  point  to  Rome.  Paul’s  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  speedy  decision  of  his  case  (ii.  23)  agrees  better  with 
Rome.  In  i.  25,  27,  ii.  24,  he  expresses  the  hope  of  returning  to 
Philippi  in  the  event  of  his  liberation,  while  in  Caesarea  he  would 
still  have  been  directing  his  thought  to  Rome. 

The  date  of  composition  as  related  to  that  of  the  three  Asiatic 
letters  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  majority  of 
critics  assign  the  epistle  to  the  later  period  of  Paul’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  place  it  last  of  the  four  (Mey.,  Weiss,  Alf.,  Ellic.,  KL, 
Godet,  Lips.,  Holtzn.,  Jul.). 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  opinion  are  the  following  :  1.  The 
evidence  assumed  to  be  furnished  by  the  epistle  that  a  long  period 
of  imprisonment  has  elapsed  (i.  12  ff.).  2.  The  abandonment  of 

the  apostle  by  his  more  intimate  companions  (ii.  20),  and  the 
absence  of  salutations  from  Luke  and  Aristarchus.  3.  The  time 
required  for  journeys  in  the  communications  between  Rome  and 
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Philippi  implied  in  the  letter.  4.  A  spirit  of  depression  assumed 
to  be  manifest  in  the  epistle,  indicating  a  later  stage  of  confine¬ 
ment  and  increased  severity  of  treatment.  5.  The  expectation 
expressed  of  a  speedy  release. 

Lightfoot’s  ingenious  discussion  {Comm.  p.  30  ff.)  does  little 
more  than  to  show  the  futility  of  these  reasons.  No  decisive  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  long  imprisonment  is  furnished  by  i.  12  ff.  All  the 
results  detailed  in  i.  13-17  might  easily  have  come  to  pass  in  a 
few  months  after  the  apostle’s  arrival,  especially  since  he  was  in 
constant  contact  with  the  praetorian  soldiers,  the  residents  of  the 
city  had  free  access  to  him,  and  the  church  in  Rome  had  been 
founded  some  years  before.  Our  ignorance  of  the  movements  of 
his  companions  forbids  any  positive  conclusions  from  the  allusions 
in  the  letter.  The  statement  in  ii.  20,  21,  is  quite  inexplicable 
(see  note).  The  names  of  Luke  and  Aristarchus,  which  occur  in 
Colossians  and  Philemon,  are  wanting  in  Ephesians,  together  with 
that  of  Timothy,  and  an  argument  from  silence  is  in  any  case 
precarious.  The  tone  of  depression  ascribed  to  the  epistle  is  a 
pure  fancy.  The  letter  is  preeminently  joyful  and  hopeful.  If  the 
date  assigned  to  St.  Paul’s  arrival  in  Rome  is  correct,  the  events 
which  are  assumed  to  have  increased  the  rigor  of  the  apostle’s 
treatment  and  thus  to  have  depressed  his  spirits  —  the  death  of 
Burrhus,  the  accession  of  Tigellinus  as  praetorian  prefect,  and 
Nero’s  marriage  to  Poppaea  —  are  too  late.  Poppaea’s  influence 
over  Nero  did  not  begin  until  58  (Tac.  Ann .  xiii.  45,  46),  and  the 
marriage  was  not  celebrated  until  62  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  60).  Burrhus 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  Tigellinus  in  62  (Tac.  Ann .  xiv.  51). 
The  expectation  of  a  speedy  release  is  also  expressed  in  the  letter 
to  Philemon. 

As  to  the  time  necessary  for  sending  a  message  to  Philippi 
announcing  Paul’s  imprisonment,  for  Epaphroditus*  journey  to 
Rome  with  the  contribution,  for  the  message  to  Philippi  con¬ 
cerning  Epaphroditus’  sickness,  and  for  the  message  to  Rome 
announcing  that  the  Philippians  had  received  this  report,  —  the 
distance  between  Rome  and  Philippi  was  only  seven  hundred 
miles,  and  even  with  the  imperfect  means  of  travelling,  all  the  four 
journeys  could  have  been  accomplished  in  four  months.  Light- 
foot’s  attempt  to  reduce  the  four  journeys  to  two  is  founded  on 
the  assumption  that  Aristarchus  left  Paul  at  Myra  and  proceeded 
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to  Thessalonica,  thus  carrying  the  news  of  the  apostle’s  removal 
to  Rome.  But  for  this  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lightfoot’s  constructive  argument  for  the 
earlier  date  of  the  letter  is  anything  but  conclusive,  and  is,  I 
venture  to  think,  illogical  in  method,  although  it  has  the  weighty 
indorsement  of  Dr.  Hort.  Lightfoot  urges  that  in  style  and  tone 
this  epistle  more  resembles  the  earlier  letters  than  do  the  epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians ;  that  it  represents  the  transition 
from  the  conflict  with  Pharisaic  Judaism  to  that  with  the  new  type 
of  error  which  was  emerging  in  the  Asiatic  churches.  But  grant¬ 
ing  the  striking  parallels  between  Romans  and  Philippians,  and 
granting  that  Ephesians  and  Colossians  exhibit  an  advanced  stage 
of  development  in  the  churches  both  on  the  side  of  heresy  and 
of  Christian  knowledge,  surely  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
order  of  composition  corresponds  with  the  stages  of  development. 
The  special  circumstances  in  the  case  of  each  church  must  be 
taken  into  the  account.  I  cannot  see  the  force  of  Farrar’s  state¬ 
ment  (Paul,  ii.  p.  419)  that  the  Philippian  epistle,  if  it  had  been 
written  later  than  the  Asiatic  epistles,  must  have  borne  traces  of 
the  controversy  with  the  incipient  gnosticism  of  the  Colossian 
church.  Why?  —  “The  incipient  gnosticism  of  the  Colossian 
church  ”  had  not  reached  Philippi.  As  Professor  Ramsay  ob¬ 
serves,  “  It  was  not  in  Paul’s  way  to  send  to  Philippi  an  elaborate 
treatise  against  a  subtle,  speculative  heresy  which  had  never  af¬ 
fected  that  church.”  And,  in  any  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  construct, 
on  the  data  furnished  by  these  epistles,  a  scale  of  church  develop¬ 
ment  so  accurately  graded  as  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  basis  of 
reasoning  in  a  case  like  this.  Philippians,  it  is  true,  presents 
some  striking  parallels  with  Romans ;  but  parallels  with  Romans 
may  be  pointed  out  in  both  Ephesians  and  Colossians  (see  v. 
Soden,  Hand- Comm,  Koloss,,  Einl,  iv.)  ;  and  it  would  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  make  out  a  case  for  a  development  in  the  Philippian 
church  quite  as  advanced  as  that  represented  in  Ephesians,  though 
possibly  on  different  lines. 

Nothing  in  the  epistle  compels  us  to  place  it  later  than  the 
others,  and  nothing  prevents  our  placing  it  earlier ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  positive  evidence  for  the  earlier  date  is  lacking. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Philippians  would  follow  the  apostle’s 
movements  as  closely  as  possible.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  news 
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of  his  departure  for  Rome  might  have  reached  them  from  Asia  be¬ 
fore  his  arrival,  especially  as  the  voyage  was  so  long.  In  that  case 
their  gift  would  probably  have  reached  him  comparatively  early. 
The  tone  of  the  letter,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  himself,  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  fresh  impressions  rather  than  those  received  after  a  long  and 
tedious  confinement. 


VI 

OCCASION  OF  THE  EPISTLE 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  epistle  was  a  contribution  of 
money  brought  by  Epaphroditus  from  the  members  of  the  Philip¬ 
pian  church  (ii.  25,  iv.  18).  They  had  sent  him  similar  tokens  of 
their  affection  on  former  occasions  (iv.  15, 1 6  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  9)  ; 
but  an  opportunity  of  repeating  their  gifts  had  been  long  wanting 
(iv.  10).  Whether  from  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  or  from 
over-exertion  in  forwarding  Paul’s  work  in  Rome,  Epaphroditus 
became  dangerously  sick  (ii.  27,  30).  On  his  recovery  he  was 
troubled  lest  the  Philippians  should  be  anxious  about  him,  and 
was  eager  to  return  in  order  to  relieve  their  fears,  besides  suffer¬ 
ing,  no  doubt,  from  the  homesickness  peculiar  to  an  invalid  in  a 
foreign  land  (ii.  26).  Paul  therefore  sent  him  back,  and  sent  by 
him  this  letter  (ii.  25,  28),  containing  not  only  thanks  for  the  gift 
(iv.  10-18),  but  also  information  about  his  own  condition,  his 
success  in  preaching  the  gospel,  and  other  matters  of  special 
interest  to  the  Philippians  ;  besides  such  exhortations  and  admon¬ 
itions  as  the  condition  of  the  church  as  reported  by  Epaphroditus 
seemed  to  demand. 


VII 

CRITICAL  QUESTIONS 

The  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of 
the  epistle  is  substantially  the  same  as  for  the  principal  epistles. 
It  appeared  in  Marcion’s  Canon,  and  Hippolytus  ( Haeres .  v.  143, 
x.  318)  says  that  the  Sethians,  an  Ophite  sect  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  interpreted  Phil.  ii.  6,  7,  to  explain  their  doctrines.  The 
excerpts  from  the  Valentinian  Theodotus  preserved  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria  contain  two  references  to  Phil.  ii.  7  (35,  43).  The 
letter  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians  appeals  to  the  epistle  or 
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epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Philippian  church  (c.  iii.  See  note  on 
Phil.  iii.  i).  A  few  passages  which  have  the  appearance  of 
reminiscences  of  the  Philippian  letter  occur  in  Clement  (Ad 
Cor .  xvi.,  xlvii.)  ;  Ignatius  (Rom.  ii. ;  Philad.  viii.)  ;  The  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  5,  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (Ad  Autolycum ). 
The  Muratorian  Canon  places  it  among  the  letters  of  Paul.  It  is 
included  in  the  Syriac  (Peshitto)  and  Old-Latin  versions.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  century  it  is  in  use  by  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria. 

See  Iren.  iv.  18,  4;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag.  i.  524;  Strom,  iv.  12,  19,  94; 

Tert.  De  Resur .  23;  Cont.  Marc.  v.  20;  Dc  Praescr.  26. 

It  is  cited  in  the  letter  from  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne 
to  the  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.d.  177,  Euseb.  H.  E .  v.  1, 
2).  Origen  and  Eusebius  admit  and  use  it  as  a  work  of  Paul. 
From  the  time  of  Irenseus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  its  authen¬ 
ticity  and  genuineness  were  generally  recognised. 

The  epistle  was  first  assailed  by  Baur  ( Paulus ,  1845;  Th.J., 
1849,  1852),  followed  by  several  representatives  of  the  Tubingen 
school,  —  Schwegler  (Nachap.  Zeital .,  1846),  Planck  (Th.J.y  1847), 
Kostlin  (Th./.y  1850),  Volkmar  (Th.J.y  1856,  1857),  Bruno  Bauer 
(Chris tits  und  die  Cdsaren ,  1877).  The  grounds  of  attack  were  : 
lack  of  originality  and  imitation  of  other  epistles  ;  traces  of  gnostic 
ideas ;  the  antedating  of  the  offices  of  Bishop  and  Deacon ;  and 
the  disagreement  of  the  statements  concerning  justification  by 
faith  with  Paul’s  statements  elsewhere.  The  epistle  was  a  product 
of  the  second  century,  intended  to  reconcile  the  two  parties  then 
struggling  in  the  church.  These  parties  were  symbolically  repre¬ 
sented  by  Euodia  and  Syntyche  (iv.  2).  Clement  of  Rome  was  a 
myth,  founded  upon  the  conversion  of  Flavius  Clemens,  the  kins¬ 
man  of  Domitian.  The  writer  of  the  Clementine  Homilies,  in 
order  to  represent  Clement  as  the  disciple  of  Peter,  represents 
him  as  the  kinsman  of  Tiberius.  The  Pauline  writer  of  Philip- 
pians,  accepting  this  fiction,  and  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Petrine 
faction,  represents  this  fictitious  disciple  of  Peter  as  the  fellow- 
laborer  of  Paul  (iv.  3). 

These  objections  are  mainly  imaginary.  On  the  antedating  of 
the  episcopate  see  Excursus  on  i.  1.  The  identification  of  Cle¬ 
ment  with  Flavius  Clemens  is  absurd.  The  assumed  imitation 
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of  other  epistles  amounts  only  to  an  occasional  relationship  in 
expression,  the  absence  of  which  would  be  remarkable,  and  which 
does  not  imply  dependence.  Baur  asserted  that  in  ii.  5-8  the 
writer  had  in  view  the  gnostic  Sophia,  the  last  of  the  aeons,  which, 
in  the  attempt  to  grasp  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute  One,  fell 
from  the  7r\rjpo)pa  into  kcVw/x a  or  emptiness.  The  ambition  of  the 
aeon  was  contrasted  with  the  self-emptying  of  the  eternal  Christ. 
Volkmar  explained  Euodia  (‘  right  path  ’)  as  a  synonym  for  ortho¬ 
doxy,  and  Syntyche  (‘  partner  ’)  as  designating  the  Gentile  church. 
Such  vagaries  are  their  own  refutation. 

The  assault  was  renewed  after  an  interval  by  Hitzig  ( Zur 
Krit.  paulin.  Br.,  1870)  ;  Kneucker  (Die  An/ange  d.  rom,  Chris - 
tenthums ,  1881)  ;  Hinsch  (Zw.  Th .,  1873)  ;  Hoekstra  ( Th.  J., 

1875)  ;  Biedermann  (  Christl .  Dogfnatik ,  ii.  1885)  ;  and  especially 
by  Holsten,  in  a  vigorous  and  searching  critique  ( Jp .  Th.f  1875, 

1876) . 

The  objections  of  this  group  of  critics  turned  mainly  on  alleged 
divergencies  in  style  and  matter  from  the  acknowledged  Pauline 
epistles.  The  principal  points  are  the  following : 

1.  The  sharp  contrast  between  the  divine  and  the  human  form 
of  existence  (ii.  6-1 1)  is  unpauline.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  47-49,  Paul 
conceives  Christ  in  his  preexistence  as  avOpwiro?  InovpaviQs,  t  a 
heavenly  man/  —  an  ideal  man  (see  Excursus  on  ii.  6-1 1).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  Christ’s  manhood  begins 
with  his  incarnation,  while  his  preincarnate  state  is  described  as 
cV  pop^rj  Otov  virapxw.  In  other  words,  according  to  1  Corinthians, 
the  preincarnate  Christ  would  be  only  an  ideal  man.  According 
to  Philippians,  the  preincarnate  Christ  would  belong  to  an  order 
of  beings  higher  than  the  heavenly  humanity. 

The  error  lies  in  the  misinterpretation  of  cVovptmos.  It  is  true 
that  Phil.  ii.  6  presents  a  notion  of  the  preincarnate  Christ  superior 
to  that  of  a  mere  heavenly  man ;  but  €7rovpavtos  in  1  Corinthians 
does  not  refer  to  the  preincarnate  Christ,  but  to  the  risen  and  glo¬ 
rified  Christ.  According  to  Corinthians,  while  the  first  man,  Adam, 
is  of  earthly  origin  (Ik  yijs,  xot^)>  the  second  man,  Christ,  is  of 
heavenly  derivation  (l£  ovpavov),  and  is  in  heaven  with  his  glorified 
body  in  which  he  will  appear  at  his  second  coming.  *0  €7rovpcmos 
is  he  who  is  in  heaven,  not  as  the  heavenly  archetype  existing 
ideally  in  the  mind  of  God,  but  as  exalted  to  heaven  (Eph.  iv.  8 ; 
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Phil.  ii.  9).  This  appears  from  the  term  cVoupcmot  applied  to 
risen  and  glorified  Christians  (comp.  Phil.  iii.  20,  21).  The 
question  which  Paul  is  answering  in  1  Cor.  xv.  35  ff.,  is,  “  With 
what  kind  of  a  body  do  they  come?”  and  the  question  is  an¬ 
swered  by  showing  the  relation  of  the  resurrection-body,  not  to 
that  of  the  preincarnate  Christ,  but  to  that  of  the  risen  and  glori¬ 
fied  Christ.  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  lv 
fiop$ fj  Ocov  V7rapx<*>v  by  which  Paul  represents  the  preincarnate 
glory  of  Christ,  and  the  cVouptmos  by  which  he  represents  Christ 
risen  and  glorified.  In  Corinthians  Paul  is  not  contemplating  the 
mode  of  Christ’s  preexistence  at  all,  but  the  mode  of  his  existence 
as  the  risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  in  which  all  true  believers  shall 
share. 

2.  Divergences  from  the  Pauline  theology  in  the  conception  of 
Jewish  law  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  (iii.  4-1 1).  Such  are  : 
the  assumption  that  Paul  is  blameless  as  touching  the  righteous¬ 
ness  that  is  in  the  law ;  the  antithesis  of  SiKaiocrvvYf  rj  Ik  vo/xov  and 
SiKaiocrvvrj  rj  ck  deov ;  the  representation  of  justification  by  faith  as 
SiKcuoavvY)  cVi  Trj  7rioT£i ;  the  connecting  of  objective  and  subject¬ 
ive  righteousness ;  the  putting  of  communion  with  Christ’s  resur¬ 
rection  before  communion  with  his  death. 

Some  of  these  objections  are  treated  in  the  notes  on  iii.  4-1 1. 
The  words,  “  as  touching  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law, 
blameless”  (iii.  6),  have  their  parallel  in  Gal.  i.  14;  and,  in  any 
case,  are  used  of  merely  legal  righteousness,  and  are  to  be  read  in 
the  light  of  Paul’s  conception  of  righteousness  in  vs.  9.  The 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  not  treated  otherwise  than  in 
Romans,  except  that  the  appropriation  of  Christ  by  the  act  of 
faith  and  the  union  of  the  life  with  Christ  are  combined  in  one 
conception  and  are  not  considered  separately  as  in  Romans. 

3.  Indifference  to  the  objective  truth  of  his  gospel  (i.  15-18). 
The  same  parties  who,  in  Gal.  i.  6,  7 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  4,  are  said  to 
preach  another  Jesus  and  another  gospel,  are  declared  to  be 
preaching  Christ,  instead  of  being  anathematised  as  in  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 

But  the  parties  are  not  the  same  (see  notes  on  i.  15,  16).  The 
words  concerning  the  Judaisers  in  ch.  iii.  2  have  the  indignant 
flavor  of  Galatians  and  2  Corinthians,  and  exhibit  no  indifference 
to  the  objective  truth. 

4.  Paul  expresses  uncertainty  concerning  his  resurrection  (iii* 
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n),  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  assurance  that  he  displays 
elsewhere  (Rom.  v.  17,  18,  21,  viii.  38,  39  ;  2  Cor.  v.  1  fT. ) .  But 
the  words  a  ttws  are  an  expression  of  humility  and  self-distrust, 
not  of  doubt.  He  elsewhere  urges  the  necessity  of  caution  and 
watchfulness  against  a  possible  lapse  from  the  faith  (ii.  12  ;  1  Cor. 
x.  12  ;  Gal.  iii.  3,  v.  4),  and  he  takes  the  same  caution  to  himself 
(see  note  on  iii.  11).  He  displays  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  object¬ 
ive  basis  of  salvation,  and  the  fellowship  of  suffering  with  Christ 
as  the  subjective  condition  of  sharing  his  glory  agrees  with  Rom. 
viii.  17. 

5.  Self-glorification  on  the  part  of  Paul  in  setting  himself  before 
his  readers  as  a  type  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  justification  by  faith  (iii.  4-17).  This  requires  no  answer. 
Where  he  speaks  of  his  advantages  as  a  legally  righteous  Jew, 
he  describes  them  as  a  trusting  in  the  flesh  (vs.  4),  while  as 
a  Christian  he  expressly  disclaims  confidence  in  the  flesh  (vs.  3, 
7-12). 

6.  Contradictory  expressions  as  to  his  expectations  for  the 
future.  On  the  one  hand,  he  looks  for  a  speedy  release  (i.  25, 
ii.  24)  ;  on  the  other,  he  contemplates  martyrdom  (ii.  17).  But 
he  says  nothing  but  what  is  compatible  with  the  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear  which  are  natural  to  a  prisoner ;  and  circumstances 
might  have  awakened  his  hopes  at  one  time,  and  clouded  them  at 
another. 

7.  The  words  concerning  the  gift  of  the  Philippians  (iv.  10-19) 
contradict  1  Thess.  ii.  9.  There  is  no  contradiction.  The  latter 
passage  confirms  the  statement  of  iv.  15,  that  the  Thessalonians 
were  not  among  the  Macedonians  who  contributed  to  Paul  while 
in  Corinth.  Holsten’s  assertion  that  Paul’s  way  of  thanking  the 
Philippians  is  thankless,  is  nonsense.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delicate,  more  hearty,  and  more  manly  than  his  expression  of 
gratitude. 

8.  Differences  in  style  from  the  acknowledged  Pauline  letters. 
Holsten  collects  these,  and  classifies  them  as  non-pauline,  un- 
pauline,  and  anti-pauline. 

It  would  seem  self-evident  that  any  writer  whose  mind  is  alive 
and  whose  thoughts  do  not  move  always  in  the  same  round,  will 
use  in  one  book  or  letter  words  and  phrases  which  he  does  not 
use  in  another.  The  difference  in  subject  or  mood  may  be  suffi- 
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cient  to  account  for  this.  The  mere  counting  of  unique  words  in 
any  single  epistle  amounts  to  little  or  nothing.  To  forty-three 
hapaxlegomena  in  Ephesians,  there  are  above  a  hundred  in 
Romans,  and  more  than  two  hundred  in  i  Corinthians.  In 
Ephesians  the  special  treatment  of  the  unity  of  the  Christian 
body  accounts  for  a  group  of  words  with  <rvv  not  found  in  the 
other  epistles. 

But  Pauline  words  abound  in  this  epistle.  For  a  very  full  table, 
see  Speakers  Conurientary  on  Phil.,  supplementary  ’note  at  the 
close  of  the  Introduction,  “  On  the  Pauline  Diction  of  this  Epistle.” 
For  parallels  with  Romans,  see  Lightf.  Comm .  p.  43. 

Schiirer  (cit.  by  Godet)  says  :  “  All  the  reasons  advanced  in 
this  sphere  against  the  authenticity,  have  weight  only  with  him 
who  makes  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  most  living  and  mobile  spirit 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  a  man  of  habit  and  routine,  who  behoved 
to  write  each  of  his  letters  like  all  the  others,  to  repeat  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ones  what  he  had  said  in  the  preceding,  and  to  say  it  again 
always  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  terms.” 

The  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  epistle  are  defended 
by  Liinemann  {Pauli  ad  Phil .  Ep.  contra  Baurium  defendit, 
1847)  >  Bruckner  ( Ep ,  ad  Phil ’  Paulo  auctori  vindicata  contra 
Bauriu/n,  1848)  ;  Ernesti  {Stud,  u ,  Krit .,  1848,  1851)  ;  Grimm 
{Zw,  Th .,  1873)  ;  Hilgenfeld  {Zw,  Th,,  1873,  1875,  1877,  1884)  ; 
Schenkel  {Bibellex,  iv.  534,  Christusbild  der  Apostel) ;  Weizsacker 
{Jd,  Th 1876 ;  Apost,  Zeital.')  ;  A.  Harnack  {ZKG.  ii.,  1878)  ; 
Mangold  {Der  Rovierbrief,  1884,  and  Bleek’s  Einl.  in  d,  N,  T., 
1886)  ;  Pfleiderer  {Urchristenthum ;  Paulinismus)  ;  Davidson 
{Introd,  to  the  Study  of  the  N,  T.)  ;  Lipsius  {Hand- Comm,  ii., 
Einl,  z,  Phil,);  Godet  {Introd,  au  Nouv,  Test,,  pt.  i.,  1893); 
B.  Weiss  {Lehrb,  d,  Einl,  in  d.  N,  T.,  1889)  ;  Julicher  {Einl,  in 
d,  N,  T.,  1894)  ;  Klopper  {Paulus  an  die  Philippe  r,  1893) 

H.  J.  Holtzmann  {Einl.  in  d.  N,  T,  3  Aufl.,  1892)  says:  “It 
is  the  testament  of  the  apostle  which  we  have  before  us,  and  he 
wrote  it  at  Rome.”  It  is  accepted  by  Reuss  and  Renan. 

For  the  history  of  the  controversy,  see  the  Introds.  of  Holtz¬ 
mann  and  Weiss,  and  Lips,  in  the  Hand-Co?n?n.,  Bd.  ii.  See  also 
Knowling  {The  Witness  of  the  Epistles ,  p.  6  ff.)  and  Theo.  Zahn 
{Die  Brief e  des  Paulus  seit  funfzig  fahren  im  Feuer  der  Kritik , 
ZWL .,  1889). 
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VIII 

INTEGRITY 

To  any  one  reading  this  epistle  as  a  familiar  letter  of  Paul  to  a 
greatly  beloved  church,  intended  to  inform  them  concerning  his 
own  circumstances,  to  thank  them  for  their  generous  care  for  him, 
and  to  give  them  such  counsel  as  his  knowledge  of  their  condition 
might  suggest,  its  informal  and  unsystematic  character,  and  its 
abrupt  transitions  from  one  theme  to  another,  will  appear  entirely 
natural.  Modern  criticism,  however,  refuses  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  has  discovered,  as  it  thinks,  substantial 
reasons  for  challenging  the  integrity  of  the  letter. 

The  principal  stumbling-block  is  at  iii.  2,  where,  after  being 
about  to  close  the  letter,  as  is  claimed  (vs.  1),  the  apostle  begins 
afresh,  and  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  most  important  matters, 
and  then  returns  thanks  for  the  contribution,  which  the  letter  con¬ 
veyed  to  Philippi  by  Epaphroditus  could  not  have  omitted.  This, 
it  is  asserted,  forms  an  abrupt  and  harsh  transition,  since  the  point 
at  which  he  proposed  to  close  is  really  the  middle  of  the  epistle. 
Holtzmann  remarks  that  “  the  rush  of  all  the  tides  of  criticism 
upon  this  passage  raises  the  suspicion  of  a  hidden  rock.” 

Stephan  Lemoyne  (  Varia  Sacra),  Heinrichs  (in  Koppe’s  N.  T .,  1803), 
Paulus  (Hcidelb.  Jhrb.,  1812),  Hausrath  ( N \  T '.  Zcitgcsch.  iii.  2  Aufl.,  1873- 
1877;  Dcr  Apostcl  Paulus ,  2  Aufl.,  1872),  Weisse  (Bcitr.  z.  Kritik  d. 
paulin.  Br.t  1867),  —  all  assumed  two  letters.  The  last  four  assumed  that 

iii.  i-iv.  20  was  addressed  to  a  narrower  circle  of  readers,  —  perhaps  the 
superintendents  of  the  church.  Hausrath  held  that  the  first  letter  was 
written  after  Paul’s  first  hearing  before  the  imperial  tribunal,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  some  weeks  later,  after  his  receipt  of  the  gift.  Schrader  ( Dcr  Apostcl 
Paulus )  regarded  iii.  l~iv.  9  as  an  interpolation;  while  Ewald  ( Scndschr . 
dcs  Ap.  Paulus,  1857),  Schenkel  ( Bibellcx .),  and  Reuss  ( Gesch .  d .  hcil. 
Schr.  N.  T .,  1874)  held  the  portion  from  iii.  1  to  be  a  later  addition, 
prompted  by  fresh  information  received  by  Paul.  Volter  (77/./.,  1892) 
holds  that  there  were  two  letters,  —  a  genuine  and  a  spurious  one.  The 
former  consisted  of  i.  I,  2  (exc.  Iitktk.  Kal  5ia/c.),  3-7,  12-26,  ii.  17--30, 

iv.  10-20,  21,  and  perhaps  23;  the  latter  of  i.  8-1 1,  27-30,  ii.  1-16,  iii.  i~ 
iv.  9.  Liinemann,  Ewald,  Schenkel,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Mangold  hold  that 
iii.  1  implies  former  and  lost  Philippian  letters;  and  the  question  thus 
becomes  complicated  with  the  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  Polyc.  ad 
Phil,  iii.,  xiii.  (see  note  on  iii.  1). 
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The  theory  of  two  letters  rests  mainly  on  the  assumption  that  to 
Xonrov  in  iii.  i  indicates  an  intention  to  close  the  letter.  But  while 
to  Xonrov  may  mean  ‘  finally,’  it  also  means  ‘for  the  rest*;  ‘as  to 
what  remains,’  as  i  Thess.  iv.  i  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1.  The  phrase  is 
common  with  Paul  where  he  loosely  attaches,  even  in  the  middle 
of  an  epistle,  a  new  subject  to  that  which  he  has  been  discussing. 
In  1  Thess.  iv.  two  entire  chapters  follow  to  Xonrov  in  vs.  1.  If 
Paul  had  meant  to  close  the  letter  at  iii.  1,  he  would  surely  have 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  Philippians’  gift  before  reaching  that 
point.  To  Xonrov  means  there  ‘as  to  what  remains,’  and  is  an 
introduction  to  what  follows,  not  the  close  of  what  precedes. 

The  abrupt  transition  and  apparent  lack  of  connection  accord, 
as  has  been  remarked,  with  the  unsystematic,  informal,  familiar 
character  of  the  whole  letter.  If  the  Judaistic  and  Libertine  influ¬ 
ences  as  a  germ  of  discord  demanded  such  an  utterance  as  iii.  2  ff., 
the  transition  was  not  easy  to  make  in  a  familiar  letter  to  those 
with  whom  the  apostle’s  relations  were  so  intimate  and  affection¬ 
ate.  The  want  of  connection,  however,  is  rather  apparent  than 
real,  since  the  divisions  likely  to  be  created  by  these  dangerous 
influences  would  militate  against  that  unity  and  concord  which  the 
apostle  urges  in  the  former  part  of  the  letter.  Without  specifying 
and  pressing  some  such  definite  points,  the  earlier  exhortations 
might  have  appeared  abstract  and  vague. 

There  seem  to  be,  therefore,  no  sufficient  grounds  for  disputing 
the  integrity  of  the  epistle.  If  the  partition  theory  is  admitted, 
the  attempt  to  fix  the  dividing  lines  must  be  regarded  as  hopeless 
in  the  face  of  the  differences  between  critics. 

See  R.  A.  Lipsius  ( Hand- Comm .  Einl.  z.  Phil .),  Holtzmann  ( Einl . 

N.  T 1),  Klopper  ( Komm .  Einl .),  Lightfoot  (Phil.  p.  69). 


IX 

CONTENTS  AND  GENERAL  CHARACTER 

The  opening  salutation  is  of  unusual  length,  consisting  of  the 
first  eleven  verses,  and  containing  thanks  to  God  for  the  Philip¬ 
pians’  former  Christian  fellowship  with  the  apostle,  and  their 
cooperation  in  promoting  the  gospel,  expressions  of  confidence 
in  the  completion  of  the  good  work  begun  in  them  by  God,  and 
prayer  for  their  spiritual  growth. 
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From  vs.  12  to  vs.  26  St.  Paul  describes  his  own  condition  as  a 
prisoner,  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  the  work  of  his  opposers, 
the  increased  zeal  and  boldness  of  the  Christians  in  Rome,  and 
expresses  his  own  feelings  in  view  of  the  alternative  of  his  speedy 
death  or  of  his  continuing  to  live  and  labor  for  the  church. 

With  vs.  27  he  begins  an  exhortation  to  Christian  unity  and 
courage  which  extends  to  the  fourth  verse  of  ch.  ii.,  where  he 
introduces  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  exhibition  of  the 
humility  and  self-abnegation  which  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  their  fellowship.  A  few  words  of  exhortation  follow  ;  and  ch.  ii. 
closes  with  an  expression  of  the  hope  of  his  speedy  release,  his 
intention  of  sending  Timothy  to  Macedonia,  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  sickness,  recovery,  and  return  of  Epaphroditus. 

Chapter  iii.  opens  with  an  exhortation  to  joy,  after  which  he 
proceeds  to  warn  the  church  against  the  possible  attempts  of  the 
Judaisers  to  influence  its  members,  characterises  them  in  severe 
terms,  and  contrasts  their  religious  attitude  and  teachings  with 
those  of  the  true  household  of  faith ;  the  true  circumcision  with 
the  false ;  the  power  of  faith  with  the  inefficiency  of  works  and 
ordinances ;  and  adduces  in  illustration  a  comparison  of  his  own 
early  education,  aims,  and  religious  attainments  with  his  present 
position  and  hopes  as  a  Christian.  He  follows  this  with  an  exhor¬ 
tation  to  steadfastness,  a  lament  over  those  who  had  yielded  to 
the  influence  of  the  Epicurean  Libertines,  and  had  thus  fallen  into 
sensuality  and  worldliness,  and  a  contrast  of  such  with  the  citizen 
of  heaven,  who  minds  not  earthly  things,  but  confidently  awaits 
the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  Saviour. 

Chapter  iv.  begins  with  a  repetition  of  the  exhortation  to  stead¬ 
fastness.  Two  prominent  women  of  the  church  are  urged  to 
reconcile  their  differences,  and  a  former  fellow-laborer  of  the 
apostle  is  entreated  to  aid  them  in  this.  Then  follow  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  forbearance,  trustfulness,  prayer,  and  giving  of  thanks,  to 
the  cultivation  of  all  holy  and  gracious  thoughts  and  dispositions, 
and  to  the  imitation  of  his  own  Christian  example  as  they  had 
seen  it  in  the  days  of  their  former  intercourse.  To  all  is  added 
the  promise  of  the  comfort  of  God’s  peace. 

With  iv.  10  begins  the  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  received 
from  the  church,  accompanied  with  hearty  commendations  of 
their  habitual  thoughtfulness  and  generous  care  for  himself,  and 
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an  expression  of  his  assurance  that  such  a  spirit  and  such  ministry 
will  redound  to  their  spiritual  growth. 

The  closing  salutations  are  general.  No  names  are  mentioned. 
The  epistle  ends  with  the  benediction,  “  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit.” 

The  pervading  tone  of  the  letter  is  imparted  by  Paul’s  strong 
personal  attachment  to  the  church,  in  which  respect  it  resembles 
the  first  Thessalonian  epistle.  It  is  entirely  devoid  of  official 
stateliness.  The  official  title  is  dropped  from  the  opening  saluta¬ 
tion,  and  the  apostle  greets  the  church  as  their  friend  and  fellow- 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  character  of  the  epistle  is  almost 
wholly  commendatory,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  and  with  portions  of  the  two  Corinthian  letters.  While 
2  Corinthians  is  tumultuous,  often  stern,  sometimes  almost  men¬ 
acing,  this  letter  flows  on  to  the  end  in  a  steady  stream  of  thankful 
joy.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  unimpaired  confidence.  It  some¬ 
what  resembles  Ephesians  in  the  freedom  with  which  the  apostle 
abandons  himself  to  those  spontaneous  impulses  of  thought  which 
lead  away  from  the  direct  line  of  his  subject  into  the  profound 
depths  of  some  divine  counsel,  or  bear  his  soul  upward  in  impas¬ 
sioned  prayer.  It  exhibits  “none  of  the  sensitiveness  about  the 
behavior  of  his  converts  to  himself  which  appears  in  Galatians 
and  2  Corinthians ;  none  of  the  earnestness  about  points  of  differ¬ 
ence,  none  of  the  consciousness  of  the  precarious  basis  of  his 
authority  in  the  existing  state  of  the  two  churches”  (Jowett). 
There  is  the  assumption  throughout  of  frank  understanding  and 
Christian  friendship. 

The  epistle  is  also  marked  by  the  absence  of  formulated  doc¬ 
trinal  statement.  It  exhibits  the  substance  and  heart  of  the  gospel 
rather  than  its  relation  to  any  specific  form  of  doctrinal  error. 
The  doctrinal  points  elaborated  in  other  epistles  are  here  matters 
of  allusion  rather  than  of  discussion.  Between  the  apostle  and 
his  readers  there  is  assumed  a  community  of  faith  in  the  truths 
to  which  he  so  confidently  appeals  for  the  enforcement  of  all  that 
is  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  and  a  knowledge  of  those 
truths  which  renders  formal  instruction  unnecessary. 

Where  points  of  doctrine  are  touched,  it  is  invariably  with  a 
view  to  their  practical  application.  The  ethical  character  of  the 
epistle  is  very  pronounced.  Even  the  splendid  passage,  ii.  5-1 1, 
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is  introduced,  not  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  preexistence  and  of  defining  the  nature  of  his  humanity 
as  related  to  his  preincarnate  condition,  but  in  order  to  enforce 
the  practical  exhortation  to  humility.  Thus,  too,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  as  treated  in  ch.  iii.  lacks  none  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  the  discussion  in  Romans  ;  yet  it  gains  in  practical 
force  and  attractiveness  by  being  intertwined  with  the  doctrine  of 
mystical  union  with  Christ.  It  is  this  which  makes  that  passage, 
brief  as  it  is,  so  valuable  for  the  study  of  the  real  Pauline  doctrine 
of  justification,  affording  as  it  does  no  room  for  that  scholastic 
and  mechanical  interpretation  according  to  which  justification  is 
resolved  into  a  forensic  adjustment  effected  by  a  legal  fiction  of 
imputed  righteousness. 

Yet  the  attitude  of  the  epistle  towards  doctrinal  error  is  neither 
hesitating  nor  compromising.  Its  dealing  with  the  Judaisers  in 
ch.  iii.  reminds  us  that  the  writer  is  still  the  Paul  of  the  Galatian 
and  second  Corinthian  letters.  None  the  less  it  bears  witness  to 
the  discriminating  quality  of  a  ripe  charity,  to  the  sound  wisdom 
of  Christian  love  which  knows  how  to  draw  the  line  between  weak¬ 
ness  and  perverseness ;  between  the  occasional  lapses  of  Christian 
immaturity  and  the  wicked  obstinacy  of  an  estranged  heart; 
between  the  mistakes  of  an  untutored  conscience  and  the  selfish 
persistence  of  unholy  desire. 

But  while  the  character  of  the  epistle  is  ethical  rather  than  doc¬ 
trinal  or  controversial,  it  gives  no  countenance  to  the  tendency  to 
resolve  the  gospel  into  a  mere  code  of  morals.  The  moral  inspira¬ 
tion  which  it  represents  has  its  impelling  centre  in  a  person  and  a 
life,  and  not  in  a  code.  The  personal  Christ  is  its  very  heart.  It 
exhibits  Christ  in  Paul  rather  than  before  him.  Christ  is  not  a 
subject  of  controversy ;  he  is  not  simply  a  pattern  of  conduct. 
He  is  the  sum  of  Paul’s  life.  Paul’s  ideal  is  to  be  found  in  him. 
His  death  is  not  a  sorrowful  reminiscence ;  it  has  been  shared  by 
the  apostle  in  his  own  death  to  sin.  The  view  of  the  resurrection, 
which  this  letter  in  common  with  that  to  the  Romans  presents,  is 
a  standing  rebuke  to  the  superficial  conception  and  the  loose 
grasp  which  the  church  too  often  brings  to  that  truth.  The  res¬ 
urrection  of  the  Lord  is  to  Paul  a  present,  informing  energy  and 
not  only  a  memory  and  a  hope.  He  would  know  the  power  of 
the  resurrection  now  and  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  He  not  only 
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lives  according  to  Christ’s  life,  he  lives  it.  Christ  loves,  obeys, 
suffers,  sympathises,  toils,  and  hopes  in  him.  Under  the  power 
of  this  life  his  own  natural  affection  is  transfigured.  He  knows 
not  men  after  the  flesh,  but  loves  and  longs  for  them  in  the  heart 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

With  the  exhibition  of  these  facts  goes  the  corresponding  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  apostle’s  personality.  The  letter  is  more  distinct¬ 
ively  personal  than  any  of  the  epistles  to  the  churches  except 
2  Corinthians.  In  this  lies  largely  its  peculiar  fascination.  But 
the  personality  is  accentuated  on  a  different  side.  Its  sensitive, 
indignant,  self-vindicatory  aspect,  so  marked  in  the  Corinthian 
letter,  is  completely  in  the  background  here.  The  Paul  of  the 
Philippian  letter  is  not  the  man  whose  apostolic  credentials  have 
been  challenged,  and  whose  personal  motives  have  been  impugned  ; 
not  the  vindicator  of  himself  and  of  his  ministry  against  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  false  apostles ;  not  the  missionary  who  is  reluctantly 
constrained  in  his  own  defence  to  unfold  the  record  of  his  labors 
and  sufferings.  He  is  the  disciple  who  counts  all  things  but  loss 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord ;  for 
whom  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  to  be  with  Christ.  What  a 
blending  of  the  restfulness  of  faith  with  the  tenseness  of  aspira¬ 
tion  !  What  an  upreach  of  desire  !  With  an  experience  behind 
him  unique  in  its  depth  and  richness  and  variety,  with  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  personal  vision  of  Christ  and  of  ravishment  into  the  third 
heaven,  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  divine 
truth  won  through  heart-shaking  moral  crises,  in  solitary  medita¬ 
tion  and  in  the  vast  experience  of  his  missionary  career,  —  his 
attainment  is  only  a  point  for  a  larger  outlook,  an  impulse  to  more 
vigorous  striving.  In  Christ  he  is  in  a  sphere  of  infinite  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  he  counts  not  himself  to  have  apprehended,  but  stretches 
forward  under  the  perpetual  stress  of  his  heavenward  calling. 


TEXT 


The  epistle  presents  no  textual  questions  of  importance.  The 
authority  for  the  sources  is  Tischendorf’s  8th  ed.  Crit  May .  I 
have  also  used  the  4th  ed.  of  Scrivener’s  bitroduction  to  the  Criti - 
cism  of  the  N.  T.y  ed.  Miller,  and  in  some  places  have  noted  the 
readings  of  Weiss  in  his  recent  Textkritisehc  Untersuchungen  und 
Textile  rstellung,  1 89  6 . 

The  text  followed  is  that  of  Westcott  and  Hort  with  two  or 
three  exceptions. 

The  following  manuscripts  are  referred  to : 

PRIMARY  UNCIALS 

N  Cod.  Sinaiticus  :  4th  century.  Discovered  by  Tischendorf  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai,  in  1859.  Now  at  St.  Petersburg.  Con¬ 
tains  both  epistles  complete.  Correctors:  Na,  nearly  contemporary; 
Nb,  6th  century;  nc,  beginning  of  7th  century,  treated  by  two  correct¬ 
ors,  —  Nca  Ncb. 

A.  Cod.  AUxandrinus :  5th  century.  British  Museum.  Contains  both 

epistles  entire. 

B.  Cod.  Vaticanus :  4th  century.  Vatican  Library.  Contains  both  epistles 

entire.  Correctors :  B2,  nearly  the  same  date;  B3, 10th  or  1  ith  century. 

C.  Cod.  Ephratm :  5th  century.  Palimpsest.  National  Library,  Paris. 

Very  defective.  Wanting  from  tovto  ouv  (Eph.  iv.  17)  to  /cat  rl  aiph- 
<To/j.ai  (Phil  i.  22),  and  from  fxeiv  (B eviapeiv')  (Phil.  iii.  5)  to  the  end. 
Correctors :  C2,  6th  century;  C3,  9th  century. 

D.  Cod.  Claromontanus :  6th  century.  Graeco-Latin.  National  Library, 

Paris.  Contains  both  epistles  entire.  Corrector :  Db,  close  of  6th 
century. 

F.  Cod.  Augitnsis :  9th  century.  Graeco-Latin.  Library  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge.  Philippians  entire;  Philemon  wanting  in  the  Greek  from 
7re7roi0<l>s  (vs.  21)  to  the  end. 

G.  Cod.  Boernerianus :  9th  century.  Graeco-Latin.  Dresden.  Wanting 

Greek  and  Latin,  Philem.  21-25. 

An  asterisk  added  to  the  title  of  a  MS.,  as  D*,  signifies  a  correction  made 
by  the  original  scribe. 
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SECONDARY  UNCIALS 


K.  Cod.  Mosquensis  :  9th  century.  Moscow.  Contains  both  epistles  entire. 

L.  Cod.  Angelicus  :  9th  century.  Angelican  Library  of  Augustinian  monks 

at  Rome.  Wanting  from  i^ovolav  (Heb.  xiii.  10)  to  the  end  of 
Philemon. 

P.  Cod.  Porphyrianus  :  beginning  of  9th  century.  Palimpsest.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Both  epistles  entire,  but  many  words  illegible. 


MINUSCULES 


17.  National  Library,  Paris:  9th  or  10th  century.  Both  epistles  entire. 

31.  British  Museum:  nth  century.  Both  epistles  entire. 

37.  Library  of  Town  Council  of  Leicester:  15th  century.  Both  epistles 
entire.  See  Miller’s  Scrivener ,  vol.  i.  202. 

47.  Bodleian  Library :  nth  century.  Both  epistles  entire. 

67.  Vienna:  nth  century.  Both  epistles  entire. 

So.  Vatican:  nth  century.  Philippians  entire;  Philemon  mutilated. 

137.  Paris:  13th  or  14th  century.  Both  epistles  entire. 


VERSIONS 


Latin : 

Fetus  Latina  (Lat.  Vet.). 


Vulgate  (Vulg.). 


Egyptian : 

Coptic,  Memphitic,  or  Bohairic  (Cop.).  Bashmuric  (Basm.). 
Sahidic  (Sah.). 


Syriac : 

Peshitto  (Pesh.). 

Harclean  (Hard.). 

Syr.,ch  (Schaaf’s  ed.  of  Peshitto). 


Syr.utr  (Peshitto  and  Harclean 


versions). 

Syr.P  (Harclean). 


Other  versions : 


Armenian  (Arm.). 
Gothic  (Goth.). 


Ethiopic  (^Eth.). 


COMMENTARIES 


PATRISTIC 

Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  CEcumenius,  Theophylact,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia. 

Chrysostom's  commentary  is  in  the  form  of  fifteen  homilies.  It 
is  not  regarded  as  one  of  his  best,  but  it  illustrates  his  peculiarities 
as  an  expositor :  his  honest  effort  to  discover  and  interpret  his 
author’s  meaning;  his  sound  grammatical  and  historical  treat¬ 
ment;  his  avoidance  of  forced  and  fanciful  allegorical  interpre¬ 
tations  ;  his  felicitousness  in  illustration,  fluency  of  style,  dramatic 
power,  and  general  knowledge  of  Scripture.  Migne’s  Patrolo- 
gia,  Paris,  1863;  Trans.  Library  of  the  Fathers ,  Oxford,  1843; 
Schaff’s  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers . 

Theodoret :  simple  and  literal,  mingling  the  expository  and 
apologetic.  Migne. 

The  commentaries  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  remain  only  in  a 
few  Greek  fragments  and  a  Latin  version.  They  are  valuable  as 
a  protest  against  the  vicious  allegorical  method  of  the  Alexandrian 
school.  Theodore  is  distinguished  by  close  adherence  to  the  text, 
attention  to  grammatical  points  and  textual  variations,  —  by  his 
exegetical  instinct  and  his  effort  to  adhere  to  the  line  of  his 
author’s  thought.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia' s  Commentary  on  the 
Minor  Epistles  of  St.  Paul :  The  Latin  Version  with  the  Greek 
Fragments .  Ed.  from  the  MSS.,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction , 
by  H.  B.  Swete,  Cambridge  University  Press. 

EARLIER  COMMENTARIES 

Among  these  may  be  named  those  of  Erasmus,  Bucer,  Zwingli, 
Beza,  Calvin,  Calixtus,  Daill£,  Musculus  or  Meusslin,  Velasquez, 
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Le  Clerc,  Hyperius,  Vorstius,  Grotius,  Crocius,  Aretius,  Piscator, 
Estius,  a  Lapide,  Breithaupt,  am  Ende,  Rheinwald,  Matthies,  van 
Hengel,  Hoelemann,  Bengel,  Rilliet. 

John  Calvin  is  marked  by  solid  learning,  contempt  for  exegetical  tricks, 
independence,  thoroughness,  terseness,  and  precision 
of  language. 

John  Albert  Bengel:  Gnomon  Novi  Testamenti.  Ed.  of  Steudel,  1855. 

Translations  by  Fausset,  Edinburgh,  and  Lewis  and 
Vincent,  Philadelphia,  i860.  While  most  of  his  criti¬ 
cal  work  is  obsolete,  he  remains  distinguished  for  keen 
spiritual  insight,  terse  and  pithy  diction,  and  suggest¬ 
ive  exposition  of  the  force  and  bearing  of  individual 
words.  Always  mentioned  with  respect  by  modern 
commentators. 

A.  RlLLIET:  Commentaire  sur  l'£pitre  de  VApotre  Paul  aux  Philip- 

piens.  1841.  With  illustrative  essays.  Learned, — 
not  controversial  or  dogmatic,  —  interesting,  Scriptural, 
clear  in  statement.  Issued  before  the  attacks  of  the 
Tiibingen  school. 

MODERN  COMMENTARIES 

Henry  Alford:  Greek  Testa?7ient ,  1849-1861  and  later.  Largely  a  digest 
of  German  exegesis  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
to  the  scholars  of  the  established  church  in  England. 
He  is  judicial  rather  than  original,  sometimes  too  much 
given  to  balancing  opinions  after  the  earlier  German 
method;  but  in  his  treatment  of  this  epistle,  his  judg¬ 
ments  show  considerable  independence  and  decisive¬ 
ness,  and  the  commentary  contains  matter  which  is 
still  valuable. 

W.  M.  L.  De  WETTE :  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment.  Kurze  Erklarung  der  Briefe  an  die  Kolosser , 
an  Philemon ,  an  die  Epheser  itnd  Philipper.  1836- 
1848.  Wide  and  accurate  scholarship;  sound  exegeti¬ 
cal  tact,  —  independent,  acute,  concise. 

H.  A.  W.  Meyer:  Kritisch  exegetisches  Handbuch  iiber  die  Briefe  an  die 
Philipper ,  Kolosser ,  und  an  Philemon ,  5  Aufl.  A.  H. 
Franke,  1886.  New  ed.  in  preparation.  This  volume 
of  the  Kom?ne7itar  iiber  das  Neue  Testament  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Meyer’s  own  hand.  Meyer  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  exegetes.  Great  learning;  remark¬ 
able  exegetical  insight;  devout,  fair,  independent,  clear 
and  forcible  in  statement;  strong  historic  sense.  He 
leans  somewhat  towards  excessive  literalism,  and  is  not 
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a  good  authority  on  text.  The  American  edition,  1885, 
4th  Germ.,  contains  the  notes  of  President  T.  Dwight 
of  Yale  University.  These  are  discriminating  and  help¬ 
ful.  Dr.  Dwight  has  a  rare  faculty  of  putting  into  a 
clear  and  simple  form  the  factors  of  a  complicated 
exegetical  discussion. 

C.  J.  ELLICOTT :  A  Critical  and  Gra??imatical  Coj/wientary  on  St.  Paul's 

Epistles  to  the  Philippians ,  Colossians,  and  Philemon . 
5th  ed.  Ripe  exegetical  judgment;  careful  discrimi¬ 
nation  of  grammatical  niceties;  remarkable  power  of 
stating  fine  distinctions  and  shades  of  meaning;  great 
accuracy.  His  commentary  is  still  most  valuable. 

J.  B,  LlGHTFOOT:  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  Revised  Text  with 
Introduction,  Notes ,  and  Dissertations.  1st  ed.  1868; 
1 2th  ed.  1896,  a  reprint  of  the  revised  and  slightly 
altered  4th  ed.  of  1885.  Has  long  held  a  very  high 
rank  among  commentaries  on  this  epistle.  The  la¬ 
mented  author’s  large  and  varied  learning  appears 
especially  in  the  essays  and  excursuses  which  so  de¬ 
lightfully  exhibit  the  historical  setting  of  the  letter.  In 
point  of  exegesis,  the  commentary,  while  always  sug¬ 
gestive,  is  not  equal  to  some  others. 

B.  WEISS:  Der  Philipperbrief  ausgesetzt  und  die  Geschichte  seiner 

Auslegung  kritisch  dargestellt.  1859.  A  most  thorough 
piece  of  work.  It  leaves  no  point  untouched,  and  treats 
every  point  with  ample  learning,  conscientious  pains¬ 
taking,  independence,  and  positiveness.  It  is  valuable 
in  studying  the  history  of  the  exegesis. 

Albert  Klopper:  Der  Brief  des  Apostel  Paulus  an  die  Philipper.  1893. 

A  commentary  which  must  be  reckoned  with.  Care¬ 
fully  and  conscientiously  done,  with  adequate  scholar¬ 
ship.  Needlessly  elaborated;  too  diffuse;  but  the 
reader  who  has  the  patience  to  make  his  way  through 
the  mazes  of  an  involved  style  will  commonly  be  re¬ 
warded  for  his  pains.  His  critical  tendencies  are  radi¬ 
cal,  but  he  accepts  and  defends  the  authenticity  of  the 
epistle. 

Joseph  Agar  Beet  :  A  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
Philippians ,  and  Colossians,  and  to  Philemon .  1891. 

With  a  good  scholarly  basis.  It  can  hardly  be  called 
a  popular  commentary,  but  does  not  meet  the  demands 
of  a  full  critical  commentary.  In  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
dense,  some  things  are  passed  over  with  mere  state¬ 
ment  which  deserve  more  careful  notice. 

J.  RAWSON  Lumby  :  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians.  Schaff’s  Popular 
Commentary ,  1882.  Bright,  interesting,  and  suggestive. 
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R.  A.  Lipsius: 


H.  von  Soden: 
John  Eadie: 


Die  Brief e  Sti  Pauli  an  die  Epheser ,  Kolosser ,  Philipp er} 
theologisch-hom iletisch  bearbeitet.  Lange’s  Bibelwerk , 
1867.  Trans,  with  additions  by  H.  B.  Hackett,  Schaffs 
Lange,  1870.  The  value  of  Lange’s  Bibelwerk  is  im¬ 
paired  by  an  accumulation  of  doctrinal,  ethical,  homi- 
letical,  and  practical  material.  The  quality  of  Dr. 
Hackett’s  work  is  always  good,  and  his  additions  are 
valuable. 

Briefe  an  die  Gala  ter,  Romer ,  Philipper.  Hand-Com- 
mentar  zum  Neuen  Testament ,  von  Holtzmann ,  Lip¬ 
sius ,  Schmiedel ,  und  von  Soden.  Bd.  ii.  Abth.  2,  2 
Aufl.,  1892.  In  striking  contrast  with  most  earlier  Ger¬ 
man  commentaries  in  which  conflicting  opinions  are 
elaborately  discussed;  terse  and  condensed;  learned, 
acute,  penetrating,  and  clear.  Introduction  valuable. 
Represents  the  radical  German  school  of  N.T.  criticism. 

Der  Brief  des  Apostels  Paulus  an  die  Philipper.  1889. 
A  charming  homiletical  exposition. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Philippians .  2d  ed.  1884.  A  full  and  useful 
commentary;  too  much  of  the  homiletic  element. 
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TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS 


I.  1-11.  THE  PROLOGUE 

The  Prologue  contains : 

An  Address  and  Greeting  (1-2); 

A  Thanksgiving  (3-5) ; 

A  Commendation  and  Prayer  (6-1 1). 

Paul  and  Timothy ,  boidservants  of  Jesus  Christ \  send  greeting 
to  the  members  and  officers  of  the  church  at  Philippi .  Grace  and 
peace  to  you  from  God  our  father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ . 

All  my  remembrance  of  you  is  mingled  with  thanksgiving  to  God . 
On  every  occasion  of  my  prayers  I  joyfully  ?nake  my  petition  for  you 
all,  giving  thanks  for  your  cooperation  in  promoting  the  gospel  from 
the  time  it  was  first  preached  among  you  until  the  present ,  and  with 
confide?ice  that  God  will  perfect  the  good  work  which  he  has  begun 
in  you  a?id  will  show  it  completed  in  the  day  when  Christ  shall 
appear .  And  my  confide?ice  in  you  is  justified  by  my  personal 
affection  for  you ,  by  your  sympathy  with  ?ne  in  my  imprisonment \ 
and  by  the  aid  which  you  give  me  in  the  defence  and  establishment 
of  the  gospel ;  thus  showing  yourselves  to  be  sharers  in  the  grace 
which  enables  771c  to  preach  Christ  and  to  suffer  for  his  sake. 

God  is  my  witness  how  I  long  after  you  all  with  a  Chris tly  affec¬ 
tion.  I  pray  that  you  may  abound  in  intelligent  and  disc?'i77iinating 
love :  that  in  your  inquiries  into  truth  and  duty  you  77iay  approve 
that  which  is  supre??iely  good :  that  you  fnay  be  suicere  and  blame¬ 
less  i7i  vieiv  of  the  day  when  Christ  shall  appear :  and  that  you 
may  be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  righteousness  which  shall  redound 
to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God. 

The  character  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  reflected  in  this  introduc¬ 
tion.  It  is  unofficial,  affectionate,  familiar,  unlike  the  opening  of 
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the  Galatian  Epistle,  and  more  nearly  resembling  the  introductions 
to  the  two  Thessalonian  letters.  At  the  same  time  it  is  solemn 
and  deeply  earnest. 


Address  and  Greeting 

1.  IlavAos  Kai  T ifxoOeos  :  So  in  the  introductions  of  2  Cor.,  Col., 
and  Philem.,  and  of  1  and  2  Thess.  where  the  name  of  Silvanus  is 
added.  Timothy  was  well  known  to  the  Philippian  Church  as 
Paul’s  intimate  friend  and  companion.  He  was  with  Paul  at 
Rome.  He  had  been  his  companion  in  his  first  visit  to  Mace¬ 
donia  (Acts  xvi.  1,  3,  10,  13).  He  had  visited  Macedonia  later 
(Acts  xix.  22,  xx.  1,  4)  ;  and  Paul  was  proposing  to  send  him 
again  as  his  representative  to  the  Philippian  Church  (Phil.  ii.  19- 
23).  His  name,  however,  in  this  letter,  is  associated  with  Paul’s 
only  in  the  salutation,  although  the  omission  of  Paul’s  apostolic 
title  is  not  due  to  his  naming  Timothy  with  himself.  (Comp. 
2  Cor.  i.  1  ;  Col.  i.  1.)  That  Timothy  acted  as  amanuensis  is  pos¬ 
sible,  but  is  not  indicated  by  anything  in  this  letter.  The  omission 
of  the  title  “  apostle  ”  (comp.  Introductions  to  1  and  2  Cor.,  Rom., 
and  Gal.)  accords  with  the  familiar  and  unofficial  character  of  the 
letter,  and  also  with  the  fact  that  his  apostolic  claims  were  not 
challenged  by  a  Judaising  party  in  Philippi  as  they  were  in  Galatia 
and  Corinth. 

AovAoi  XpicrTov  'lyjaov :  AouAos  occurs  in  Paul’s  introductory 
salutations  only  here  and  in  Rom.  and  Tit.  The  phrase  ‘  bond- 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ  ’  exhibits  the  general  conception  under 
which  ‘apostle’  is  classed.  Jerome  observes  :  “  Ambo  servi,  non 
ambo  apostoli.  Omnis  enim  apostolus  servus,  non  omnis  autem 
servus  apostolus.”  The  servile  element  does  not  enter  into  Paul’s 
use  of  the  expression.  It  carries  for  him  the  thoughts  of  cheerful 
and  willing  service  which,  in  his  view,  is  inseparable  from  true 
freedom  (Rom.  vi.  18,  22);  of  dependence  upon  Christ;  of 
ownership  by  Christ  (1  Cor.  iii.  23,  vii.  22)  ;  and  of  identification 
with  Christ  in  his  assuming  the  form  of  a  bondservant  (Phil.  ii.  7). 
The  term  may  be  slightly  colored  with  a  reference  to  his  special 
calling,  as  is  StaKoro?  in  1  Cor.  iii.  5  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  Eph.  iii.  7. 
He  would  thus  announce  himself  as  not  acting  in  his  own  name, 
but  as  the  agent  of  another.  (Comp.  Gal.  i.  10;  Rom.  i.  1  ; 
Col.  iv.  12.)  The  phrase  rrrr  155,  LXX  SouAos  Otov  or  Kvpiov,  is 
often  applied  to  the  O.T.  prophets  in  a  body.  (See  Amos  iii.  7  ; 
Jer.  vii.  25  ;  Ezra  ix.  11  ;  Dan.  ix.  6.)  Also  to  Moses,  Jos.  i.  2 
(6  OtpdjrtDv)  ;  to  Joshua,  Jud.  ii.  8  (SoSAos)  ;  to  David,  Ps.  xxxvi. 
(xxxv.),  title,  lxxviii.  (lxxvii.)  70,  lxxxix.  (lxxxviii.)  4,  21  (80SA09). 
It  is  found  in  the  introductory  greetings  of  Rom.,  Tit.,  Jas.,  Jude, 
2  Pet.,  “  showing,”  as  Professor  Sanday  justly  remarks,  “  that  as 
the  apostolic  age  progressed,  the  assumption  of  the  title  became 
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established  on  a  broad  basis.  But  it  is  noticeable  how  quietly 
St.  Paul  steps  into  the  place  of  the  prophets  and  leaders  of  the 
Old  Covenant,  and  how  quietly  he  substitutes  the  name  of  his 
own  Master  in  a  connection  hitherto  reserved  for  that  of  Jehovah  M 
( Cottwi .  on  Rom.,  i.  i). 

The  MS.  readings  of  the  Pauline  introductions  vary  between  ’Irjeovs 
Xpiarbs  and  Xpiarbs  T^o-oCs.  For  a  table  of  the  variations  see  Sanday’s 
note  on  Rom.  i.  I. 

From  this  it  appears  that  TX  is  peculiar  to  the  earlier  group  of  intro¬ 
ductions,  and  XT  to  the  later;  I  and  2  Cor.  and  Rom.  being  doubtful.  The 
change  seems  to  point  to  the  increasing  use  of  Xpiarbs  as  a  proper  name 
instead  of  a  title.  Nevertheless,  in  the  bodies  of  the  Epistles  both  designa¬ 
tions  occur;  in  Rom.,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Col.,  and  the  Pastorals,  almost  equally, 
while  XT  predominates  in  I  and  2  Cor.  and  Phil.,  and  TX  predominates 
decidedly  only  in  the  Thessalonian  Epistles. 

7rao-tv  rots  aytot?  :  It  will  be  observed  that  the  letter  is  addressed 
to  all  the  individual  Christians  in  Philippi,  though  the  superin¬ 
tendents  and  ministers  are  named  immediately  after.  See  farther 
in  Excursus  on  Bishops  and  Deacons.  "Aytos,  which  is  rare  in 
classical  Greek,  in  the  LXX  is  the  standard  word  for  “holy.” 
Both  the  LXX  and  N.T.  writers  bring  it  out  of  the  background  in 
which  it  was  left  by  classical  writers.  Its  fundamental  idea  is 
setting  apart.  Thus,  in  class.,  “  devoted  to  the  gods.”  Occasion¬ 
ally  in  a  bad  sense,  “  devoted  to  destruction  ”  ;  “  accursed  ”  ;  but 
not  in  Biblical  Greek.  In  O.T.,  “  set  apart  to  God,”  as  priests 
(Lev.  xxi.  6,  7)  ;  the  tithe  of  the  land  (Lev.  xxvii.  30)  ;  the  holy 
place  in  the  house  of  God  (1  K.  viii.  10;  comp.  Heb.  ix.  2)  ;  the 
most  holy  place  (Ex.  xxvi.  33 ;  comp.  Heb.  ix.  3)  ;  the  Israelites, 
as  separated  from  other  nations  and  consecrated  to  God  (Ex.  xix. 
6  ;  Lev.  xx.  26 ;  Deut.  vii.  6  ;  Dan.  vii.  22  ;  2  Esdras  viii.  28). 
This  idea  is  transferred  to  the  N.T.  and  applied  to  Christians 
(Acts  ix.  13,  32,  41  ;  Rom.  i.  7  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  2  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9). 
Ideally  dyios  implies  personal  holiness ;  moral  purity.  See  Lev. 
xi.  44,  xix.  2  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  34 ;  1  Pet.  i.  16.  Of  John  the  Baptist 
(Mk.  vi.  20)  ;  of  Christ  (Acts  iii.  14)  ;  of  God  (1  Sam.  vi.  20; 
Jn.  xvii.  11  ;  1  Pet.  i.  15)  ;  of  God’s  law  (Rom.  vii.  12)  ;  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  (Acts  ii.  33,  38;  Rom.  v.  5  ;  etc.).  Paul  uses  it 
here  as  a  common  designation  of  Christians  belonging  to  the 
Philippian  community.  It  does  not  imply  actual  holiness,  but 
holiness  as  appropriate  to  those  addressed  and  obligatory  upon 
them,  as  persons  set  apart  and  consecrated.  In  this  sense  it 
does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels  (except,  possibly,  Mt.  xxvii.  52) 
or  in  the  Epistles  of  Pet.  and  John.  It  is  rare  in  Acts.  It 
appears  in  the  opening  salutations  of  all  Paul’s  letters  to  Churches 
except  Gal.  and  1  and  2  Thess.  It  is  applied  to  Jewish  Christians 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  1,  15  j  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  1,  12  ;  Rom.  xv.  25,  26,  31). 
Chrys.  remarks:  “It  was  likely  that  the  Jews  too  would  call 
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themselves  ‘  saints  *  from  the  first  oracle,  when  they  were  called 
‘  a  holy  and  peculiar  people  '  (Ex.  ix.  6  ;  Deut.  vii.  6).  For  this 
reason  he  added  *  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.'  For  these  alone  are 
holy,  and  those  henceforward  profane.”  Similarly  Theoph.  (See 
Delitzsch,  Art.  “  Heiligkeit  Gottes  ”  in  Herz.  RL  Enc.) 

iv  Xpi<TT<i>  ylrj(Tov :  Connect  with  rots  aytois.  This,  and  the 
kindred  formulas  iv  Xpurrio,  iv  *1  rja-ov,  iv  Kvpiu>,  iv  airw,  are  com¬ 
mon  Pauline  expressions  to  denote  the  most  intimate  communion 
of  the  Christian  with  the  living  Christ.  ’Ey  Xpiarw  *1  rja-ov  occurs 
48  times,  iv  Xpiomo  34,  iv  Kvpiw  50.  These  phrases  are  not  found 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  though  their  equivalent  appears  in  John 
in  the  frequent  iv  ifxo L  The  conception  is  that  of  a  sphere  or 
environment  or  element  in  which  a  Christian  lives,  as  a  bird  in  the 
air,  a  fish  in  the  water,  or  the  roots  of  a  tree  in  the  soil.  Christ 
glorified,  Christ  as  irvevpia  (2  Cor.  iii.  17),  is  the  normal  life- 
element  of  the  believer.  He  “  puts  on”  Christ  as  a  garment 
(Gal.  iii.  27).  In  Christ  alone  he  truly  lives,  and  his  powers 
attain  their  full  range  and  efficiency.  The  order  is  invariably  iv 
XpKTTO)  ‘IZOTOV. 

The  formula  is  elaborately  and  ably  discussed  by  G.  A.  Deissmann  in  his 
monograph  Die  neutestamentliche  Formel  ‘  in  Christo  Jesu Marburg,  1892. 
He  carefully  traces  the  use  of  iv  with  the  personal  singular  through  the 
Classics,  the  LXX  and  the  N.T.,  and  concludes  that  the  phrase  is  original 
with  Paul.  His  discussion  as  to  whether  a  material  conception  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  or  whether  it  is  a  purely  rhetorical  mode  of  speech  is  not 
important. 

< tvv  imfTKOTTOif;  Kal  StaKOvots  : 

B3DK  read  avverrurKoirois ,  “  to  the  fellow-bishops.”  So  Chrys.,  Theoph. 

Render  :  6  with  the  superintendents  and  ministers,'  and  notice 
that  the  mention  of  these  officials  is  appended  to  the  more  special 
salutation  to  the  members  of  the  Church.  See  Excursus  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

2.  v/xty  Kal  elp'qvrj  a7ro  ®eon  7rarpos  rjpioiv  Kal  Kvptov  *lrj(rov 

Xpiarrov :  So  in  Rom.,  1  and  2  Cor.,  Gal.,  and  Eph.  Col.  omits 
Kal  Kvp.  ’IX.  1  Thess.  has  vpiiv  Kal  dprjvyj.  2  Thess.  omits 

fjp, wy  after  7ra rpos.  1  and  2  Tim.  add  lAcos  to  x^/315  an<^  ^p^vyj 
and  have  Xrou  ’I^o-ou  roO  Kvpiov  ^/xtoy.  Tit. :  x^/345  K0LL  eiPVvr) 

Otov  iraTpos  Kal  Xrov  *1  rjcrov  tov  at oTrjpos  f)piu>v.  Notice  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  forms  of  salutation.  Xapis  is 
primarily  that  which  gives  joy  or  pleasure  (xap^  xatPctv)*  ^ts 
higher,  Christian  meaning  is  based  on  the  emphasis  of  freeness  in 
a  gift  or  favor.  It  is  the  free,  spontaneous,  absolute  lovingkind¬ 
ness  of  God  towards  men.  Hence  it  often  stands  in  contrast  with 
the  ideas  of  debt,  law,  works,  sin.  Sometimes  the  cause  is  put  for 
the  effect ;  so  that  it  means  the  state  of  grace  into  which  God’s 
freely-bestowed  favor  brings  Christians  (Rom.  v.  2 ;  Gal.  v.  4), 
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and  consequently  the  capacity  or  ability  due  to  that  gracious  state 
(Eph.  iv.  7).  It  is  this  free  favor  of  God,  with  all  that  follows  it, 
that  Paul  in  his  salutation  desires  for  his  readers.  E Iprjvrj  is  not 
tranquillity  or  repose,  save  as  these  are  conceived  as  resulting  from 
the  cessation  of  hostility  between  God  and  man.  Reconciliation 
is  always  at  the  basis  of  the  Pauline  conception  of  peace.  Simi¬ 
larly  Ps.  xxix.  n,  lxxxv.  8;  Is.  liii.  5.  These  terms,  therefore, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mere  equivalents  of  the  ordinary  forms 
of  salutation.  They  link  themselves  with  these,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  Paul  does  not  use  them  with  any  distinct  dogmatic  purpose  ; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  employed  them  with¬ 
out  some  consciousness  of  the  peculiar  sense  which  attaches  to 
them  throughout  his  letters.  Thus  Weiss  justly  says  that  “the 
fact  that  these  terms  connect  themselves  with  the  ordinary  Greek 
and  Hebrew  greetings  does  not  exclude  the  employment  of  ‘  grace  ’ 
in  its  specifically  Christian  and  Pauline  sense  in  which  it  denotes 
the  unmerited  divine  operation  of  love,  which  is  the  source  and 
principle  of  all  Christian  salvation.  Similarly,  1  peace  ’  is  not  to 
be  understood  primarily  in  the  technical  sense  of  Rom.  v.  1,  as 
the  first-fruit  of  justification ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  Paul’s 
mind,  the  whole  state  of  tranquillity  and  general  well-being  which 
was  implied  in  ‘  peace  *  attached  itself  at  the  root  to  the  fact  of 
reconciliation  with  God.” 

The  fact  that  God  and  Christ  appear  on  an  equality  in  the  salu¬ 
tation  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  positive  proof  of  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  though  it  falls  in  with  Paul’s  words  in  ch.  ii.,  and  may 
be  allowed  to  point  to  that  doctrine  which  he  elsewhere  asserts. 
We  cannot  be  too  careful  to  distinguish  between  ideas  which 
unconsciously  underlie  particular  expressions,  and  the  same  ideas 
used  with  a  definite  and  conscious  dogmatic  purpose.  This  Epis¬ 
tle  especially  has  suffered  from  the  overlooking  of  this  distinction. 


The  Thanksgiving 

3.  E^aptcrroi  ra>  0ea>  pov  ini  Trdarj  Trj  fivtia  v/xtov,  irdvTOTf.  iv  7ra(ry 
Sojcret  /xou,  vi rep  7rdvT0)v  vpa>v  /xera  \apd^  ttjv  8erj(nv  7rotou/xevo?  : 

evxapurTv  tio  dew  p.ov  n  ABDKLP,  Vulg.,  Syr.utr,  Cop.,  Basm. 

€ya>  pL€i>  evxapHTTU)  rw  Kvpuo  tj/xwv  D*  FG. 

Render :  ‘  I  thank  my  God  in  all  my  remembrance  of  you ; 
always,  in  every  supplication  of  mine,  making  my  supplication  for 
you  all  with  joy.’  Thus  7ravrorc  iv  irdarj  Se^cra  pov  is  attached  to 
the  following  words,  and  vircp  irdvruv  vpuv  belongs,  not  to  iv  navy 
So;cret  p.ovf  but  to  ttjv  Sirjcnv  7r otov/xcvo?. 

This  is  the  most  natural  and  simple  arrangement  of  the  words  (so  Weiss, 

Kl.,  Lips.,  Weizs.)  Lightf.  makes  a  single  clause  of  irdvrore  .  .  .  ifptav  and 
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attaches  it  to  the  foregoing  words;  and  makes  /xcrd  xaP&  •  •  *  iroiotifxevos  a 
separate  explanatory  clause  defining  the  character  of  ndix-g  5eJ)<rei.  He 
joins  7 rdpTorc  with  evxap^rC).  Ellic.  connects  vnip  7 ravrtov  v/iuv  with 
dcrjaet  fiov ,  as  Mey. 

Comp,  i  Thess.  i.  2;  Rom.  i.  9,  10;  Eph.  i.  16;  Col.  i.  4 ; 
Philem.  4. 

ru)  0ew  fiov  :  For  fiov  with  the  sense  of  personal  relationship,  see 
Acts  xxvii.  23  ;  Rom.  i.  8  ;  Philem.  4. 

tVt  7ra err)  r fj  fxvcLa  vfi&v :  The  local  sense  of  tVt  runs  into  the 
temporal,  and  blends  with  it  (Jelf,  Gr.  634,  2).  Render  ‘in,’ 
and  comp.  ii.  17.  The  sense  is  similar  if  not  identical  where  ini 
occurs  with  the  genitive  in  1  Thess.  i.  2  ;  Eph.  i.  16;  Philem.  4. 
But  see  Ellic.  here.  Not  ‘  upon  every  remembrance  ’  as  A.V., 
which  is  precluded  by  the  article  with  five ta,  but  ‘  in  all  my 
remembrance  ’ ;  my  remembrance  of  you  as  a  whole  is  mingled 
with  thanksgiving.  Mvet'a  is  not  *  mention  *  (as  Kl.),  a  meaning 
which  it  has  only  when  joined  with  ttoulctOoll,  as  Rom.  i.  9  ;  Eph. 
i.  16 ;  1  Thess.  i.  2.  To  make  vfiuv  the  subjective  genitive,  'your 
thought  of  me/  with  an  allusion  to  their  gift,  is  against  usage,  and 
would  require  a  definite  mention  of  the  object  of  remembrance. 
Harnack,  Th.  LZ .,  1889,  p.  4x9,  wrongly  renders  “  for  every  mode 
of  your  remembrance/’  adding  "whereby,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  letter,  the  Philippians’  gift  is  thought  of  with  tenderness.” 
The  thought  is  quite  unsuitable  that  Paul  is  moved  to  remem¬ 
brance  only  by  the  exhibition  of  their  care  for  him. 

4.  iravrore  iv  ndar)  Serjarti  :  Hacrr)  Seyo-ei  defines  navTore,  as  7rav- 
r ore  marks  the  occasions  of  cu^aptcrrai.  On  every  occasion  of  his 
praying  he  makes  request  for  them.  Ac^o-ig  is  petitionary  prayer ; 

‘  supplication.’  Paul  alone  joins  it  with  Trpocrevxr],  which  is  the 
more  general  term  for  prayer.  (See  Phil.  iv.  6;  Eph.  vi.  18; 
1  Tim.  ii.  1.)  Upocrevxrj  is  limited  to  prayer  to  God,  while  Sevens 
may  be  addressed  to  man.  (See  Trench,  N.  T.  Syn .  Ii. ;  Schmidt, 
Synon .  7,  4;  Ellic.  on  1  Tim.  ii.  2;  Eph.  vi.  18.)  T^v  Serjcriv 
defines  the  more  general  Trdayj  Strja ct,  and  is  in  turn  defined  by 

V7T€p  TraVTUiV  Vfl£)V . 

fierd  xapa?  :  The  petitions  are  accompanied  with  joy,  the  cause 
of  which  is  indicated  in  vs.  5-7. 

5.  €7ri  t rj  KOLviavia  vfiCiv :  Connect  with  ev\apiaTu)f  not  with  rrjv 
Zirfcriv  7roLovfievo$.  For,  i.  ei-xaptoroj  would  thus  be  left  without  an 
object.  2.  The  ‘  fellowship  ’  is  not  the  subject  of  Paul’s  prayer, 
but  of  his  thanksgiving.  3.  Evxap«rmv  and  similar  verbs  are  used 
by  Paul  with  eVt,  as  1  Cor.  i.  4 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  15  ;  but  cVt  never 
occurs  with  8070-11/  ttoio^cvo?  or  Scto-tfcu  to  mark  their  cause  or 
ground.  Neither  should  ini  rrj  Koivtovia  be  connected  with  fiera 
X<xpa$  which  would  require  ri}?  before  cVt. 

KOLvoivla  :  '  Fellowship  ’  (xotvo?,  ‘  common  ’).  A  relation  between 
individuals  which  involves  common  and  mutual  interest  and  par- 
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ticipation  in  a  common  object.  The  word  occurs  often  in  Paul 
and  in  John’s  epistles.  Occasionally  of  the  particular  form  which 
the  spirit  of  fellowship  assumes,  as  the  giving  of  alms  (Rom.  xv.  26  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  16),  but  always  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  principle 
of  Christian  fellowship  which  underlies  the  gift.  Here  it  means 
sympathetic  participation  in  labor  and  suffering. 

Trj  kolv.  r/xaiv  :  ‘  your  fellowship.’  ‘  Not  fellowship  with  you  ’ 
(objective  genitive)  ;  for  when  Paul  uses  the  objective  genitive 
with  Koivama,  it  is  to  express  fellowship  with  a  divine  and  not  a 
human  person  (1  Cor.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  13;  Phil.  ii.  1).  More¬ 
over,  when  KOLViovt a  is  used  of  fellowship  with  ( una  cum)  human 
persons,  the  relation  is  indicated  by  p.era  (1  John  i.  3,  7).  Comp. 
77-pos,  2  Cor.  vi.  14.  Hence  vp.uv  here  is  subjective.  No  defining 
word  indicates  their  fellowship  with  him.  The  meaning  is  their 
fellowship  with  each  other  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  If  the  ref¬ 
erence  had  been  particularly  to  their  fellowship  with  Paul,  /act* 
ifiov  would  probably  have  been  added. 

as  to  evayy&Lov :  Describes  the  character  and  object  of  the  fel¬ 
lowship.  For  Koivm ta  with  as,  see  Rom.  xv.  26 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  13; 
and  comp.  iKoivwvrjo-ev  as,  Phil.  iv.  15.  The  meaning  is  not  ‘con¬ 
tribution,’  though  the  thought  of  their  gifts  may  have  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  present  to  the  apostle’s  mind  (so  Ellic.  and  Lightf.)  ;  nor 
‘  participation  ’  in  the  gospel  as  sharers  of  its  blessings ;  but  ‘  your 
close  association  in  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.’ 

cbro  rrj s  TrpuTT)?  Yffitpas  : 

WH.  and  Weiss  retain  ttjs  with  n  ABP  37.  Tisch.  omits  with  DFGKL. 

‘  The  first  day  ’  is  the  day  when  they  received  the  gospel.  (See 
Acts  xvi.  13  ;  Col.  i.  6.)  Connect  with  rrj  Koivuvta  vp. wv,  not  with 

7rt7roi0a)5. 

axpt  tov  vvv  :  As  Rom.  viii.  22.  Only  in  Paul. 

The  Commendation  and  Prayer 

6.  7re7roi0u>s  :  ‘  being  confident.’  Appended  to  cixa-purr w  and 
parallel  with  71-010 J/xevos. 

avro  tovto  :  Not  governed  by  TrcTroiflws,  but  appended  to  it  as 
specially  marking  the  content  and  compass  of  the  action  (Ellic.). 
It  prepares  the  way  for  the  matter  introduced  by  on,  (Comp. 
Eph.  vi.  22  ;  Col.  iv.  8.)  Not  ‘  for  this  very  reason  ’  (Mey.),  i.e. 
by  reason  of  your  past  cooperation,  but  referring  to  what  follows. 

6  evapi a/xa/os  :  ‘He’  —  God  —  is  the  source  of  Paul’s  confidence, 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  converts ;  God,  whom  he  thanks 
in  all  his  remembrance  of  them.  For  the  omission  of  0e6s,  comp. 
Rom.  viii.  11  ;  Gal.  i.  6,  ii.  8,  iii.  5,  v.  8;  1  Thess.  v.  24.  That 
lvap£ap. £vos  contains  a  sacrificial  metaphor,  the  beginning  of  the 
gospel-work  among  the  Philippians  being  conceived  as  the  inaugu- 
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ration  of  a  sacrifice  (Lightf.),  is  not  probable.  The  word  is  used 
in  that  sense  mostly  in  poetry,  and  the  conception,  in  any  case,  is 
far-fetched.  Lightf.  compares  ii.  1 7,  but  that  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  in  point.  'EvdpxtvOai  occurs  three  times  in  the  N.T. 
(2  Cor.  viii.  6  ;  Gal.  iii.  3),  only  in  Paul,  and  always  with  cirtrcAetv. 

iv  vpuv  :  ‘  In  you  * ;  in  your  hearts.  Not  ‘  among  you.’  (Comp, 
ii.  13.) 

Ipyov  dyaOov  :  Comp.  ii.  13.  The  work  begun  in  their  reception 
of  the  gospel,  and  developed  in  their  activity  and  close  fellowship 
for  its  promotion.  The  thought  is  taken  up  again  in  vs.  7. 

eirireAcW  :  ‘  Complete,’  ‘  consummate.’  For  the  thought,  comp. 
1  Cor.  i.  8 ;  1  Thess.  v.  24 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  3.  The  sense  is  preg¬ 
nant  ;  will  carry  it  on  toward  completion,  and  finally  complete. 

axpi  rjpepas  1  rjcrov  Xpurrov  :  ‘  Day  of  Jesus  Christ  ’  is  the  second 
coming  or  parousia  of  the  Lord.  The  phrase  is  varied  in  Paul’s 
epistles  :  fj  rjpipay  absolutely  (1  Thess.  v.  4 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  13  ;  Rom. 
xiii.  12)  ;  r)  rjpipa  iKeivrj  (2  Thess.  i.  10)  ;  rjpipa  Xpurrov  (Phil, 
i.  10,  ii.  16)  ;  rjpipa  Kvptov  or  rov  KvpCov  (1  Cor.  v.  5  ;  1  Thess. 

v.  2  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2)  ;  rjptpa  rov  Kvpiov  rjpuyv  *lr)(rov  (Xrov)  (1  Cor. 
i.  8  ;  2  Cor.  i.  14).  It  refers  to  a  definite  point  of  time  when  the 
Lord  will  appear,  and  Paul  expects  this  appearance  soon.  At¬ 
tempts  to  evade  this  by  referring  his  expressions  to  the  day  of 
death,  or  to  the  advance  toward  perfection  after  death  until  the 
final  judgment,  are  forced  and  shaped  by  dogmatic  preconceptions 
of  the  nature  of  inspiration.  (See  Jowett,  “  On  the  Belief  of  the 
Coming  of  Christ  in  the  Apostolical  Age,”  in  The  Epistles  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  etc.). 

7.  xa0(O5  eortv  Stxaiov  ipoi  rov  to  <f>povt  tv  V7r  ip  navruiv  vpivv : 
‘Even  as  it  is  right  for  me  to  be  thus  minded  on  behalf  of  you  all.’ 

Ka0<os  is  a  nearer  definition  of  7re7roi0a)9,  stating  its  ground  in  the 
affectionate  relation  between  Paul  and  his  readers.  For  a  similar 
usage,  see  Gal.  iii.  6.  I  am  confident,  even  as  it  is  right  for  me 
to  have  such  confidence.  Comp,  also  iii.  17 ;  Rom.  i.  28 ;  1  Cor. 
i.  6  ;  Eph.  i.  4. 

SUaiov :  in  the  general  moral  sense,  as  iv.  8  ;  Acts  iv.  19  ;  Eph. 

vi.  1  ;  Col.  iv.  1 ;  referring,  as  in  classical  usage,  to  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  normal,  yet  having  at  its  foundation,  not  the  natural 
relation  of  man  to  man,  but  the  moral  relation  of  man  to  God. 
The  classical  construction  of  the  clause  would  be  SUaiov  ip .1  rovro 
<f)povtLvy  or  St/catos  tipi  rovro  <j)p.  (See  Win.  lxvi.) 

(fypovtiv :  ‘To  be  minded’;  not  as  A.V.,  ‘to  think.*  The  word 
denotes  rather  a  general  disposition  of  the  mind  than  a  specific 
act  of  thought  directed  at  a  given  point.  Comp.  iii.  15,  19,  iv.  2  ; 
Rom.  viii.  5,  xi.  20  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  11  ;  Gal.  v.  10 ;  Matt.  xvi.  23  ; 
and  see  on  iii.  15.  Comp,  also  cfrpovrjpa  (Rom.  viii.  6,  7,  27).  Mey. 
defines  ‘the  ethical  Christian  quality.*  Similarly,  in  class.  Greek, 
tfrpovtiv  often  occurs  with  cv,  koAcus,  Kaxuis  :  ra  twos  <f>povtiv 
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is  to  be  of  one’s  party  or  on  his  side.  (See  Schmidt,  Synoti .  147, 
7,  8.)  The  reference  of  <f>pov€.iv  here  is  to  7re7roi0ajs,  not  to  the 
4  supplication  ’  (vs.  4),  which  the  sense  of  (/>povciv  does  not  admit. 

V7r€p  7ravTC)v  vpiov  :  *Y7 rep  is  stronger  than  7rept,  '  concerning.’ 
Const,  with  <j>povdv,  as  iv.  10.  '  All,’  collectively.  The  reference 

of  this  frequently  recurring  ‘  all  ’  to  Paul’s  deprecation  of  divisions 
in  the  church  is  far-fetched. 

Sta  to  cx«v  pie  iv  rrj  KapSta  vp as :  ‘  Because  I  have  you  in  my 
heart.’  Not,  i  because  you  have  me,’ which  is  forbidden  by  the 
position  of  the  words,  and  by  the  following  verse  (Win.  xliv.). 
It  is  right  for  me  so  to  think,  because  I  have  a  personal  affection 
for  you  (comp.  2  Cor.  vii.  3),  as  those  who  are  my  partakers  in 
grace  and  my  co-laborers  in  the  work  of  the  gospel.  This  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  if  Paul’s  natural  affection  for  his  readers  made 
it  right  for  him  to  expect  that  the  work  begun  in  them  would  be 
completed,  but  the  expectation  was  justified  by  his  love  for  them 
in  Christ.  He  knew  no  man  after  the  flesh  (2  Cor.  v.  16)  \  he 
loved  them  'in  the  heart  of  Jesus  Christ  ’  (vs.  8),  and  the  reason 
for  his  love  was  also  the  fundamental  reason  for  his  confidence  in 
the  completion  of  the  work  of  God  in  them. 

Iv  re  rots  Seo-pois  povf  etc.  :  Not  to  be  taken  with  the  preceding 
sentence,  so  as  to  read  '  I  have  you  in  my  heart  both  in  my  bonds,’ 
etc.  (so  Mey.,  De  W.,  Alf.,  Beet,  Weizs.),  but  to  be  attached  to 
the  following  <7uvkoivo)vou?  .  .  .  ovras  (so  Lips.,  Lightf.,  Dw.,  Weiss, 
Ellic.,  Kl.,  Ead.,  WH.,  R.V.),  'I  have  you  in  my  heart  as  being 
(ovTas)  partakers  with  me  in  grace  both  in  my  bonds  and  in  the 
defence,’  etc.  The  development  of  the  thought  as  related  to 
KOLvu)via  (vs.  4)  and  the  repetition  of  vpas,  which  is  more  easily 
accounted  for  if  the  new  clause  begins  with  Iv  re  tois  SeapoU, 
make  this  connection  the  more  probable  one.  The  apostle  is  con¬ 
fident  because  of  his  love  for  them  in  Christ,  and  he  cherishes 
them  in  his  heart  because  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  them  that 
in  his  sufferings  and  in  the  defence  of  the  gospel  they  are  united 
with  him  in  the  closest  Christian  fellowship. 

Kal  iv  Trj  a7ro\oyLa  Kal  fit/SauixTeL  tov  evayyeX lov  : 

ev  repeated  before  rr)  air o\oyia  with  N  BDbc  EKLP.  Probably  omitted 

(as  in  ADFG)  because  it  was  wanting  before  £e/3aia><m,  the  transcriber 

overlooking  that  /3e£.  was  included  with  aTroX.  under  one  article. 

\A7roAoy1a  occurs  in  the  sense  of  defence  against  a  judicial  ac¬ 
cusation  (Acts  xxv.  16;  2  Tim.  iv.  16).  As  a  defence  against 
private  persons  (1  Cor.  ix.  3  ;  2  Cor.  vii.  n).  In  a  loose  sense, 
including  both  these  (Phil.  i.  16;  1  Pet.  iii.  15).  Here  it  may 
include  Paul’s  defence  before  the  Roman  authorities,  but  it  must 
not  be  limited  to  that.  It  includes  all  his  efforts,  wherever  put 
forth,  to  defend  the  gospel. 

Bc/ftuWis  occurs  only  here  and  Heb.  vi.  16.  It  is  closely  allied 
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but  not  synonymous  with  airoXoyia ,  and  does  not  form  a  hendiadys 
with  it  —  ‘defence  for  confirmation.*  Notice  the  binding  of  the 
two  words  under  the  same  article.  The  defence  was  made  for 
establishment  or  confirmation,  and  resulted  in  it.  For  the  kindred 
verb  /3e/3aiovv,  see  i  Cor.  i.  6,  8 ;  2  Cor.  i.  21. 

crvvKoivwvovs  fxov  ti}?  x“/°iro5  :  Svvkoivwvos  occurs  in  the  N.T. 
with  both  persons  (1  Cor.  ix.  23)  and  things  (Rom.  xi.  17). 
Render  ‘  partakers  with  me  of  grace,’  not  as  A.V.  ‘  partakers  of 
my  grace.’  Against  this  is  the  order  of  the  pronouns,  and  the 
fact  that  when  Paul  speaks  of  the  grace  peculiar  to  himself  he 
never  says  pov  fj  \apts  or  17  x<*/hs  fiou,  but  V  V  pot 

(Gal.  ii.  9 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  10 ;  Rom.  xii.  3,  xv.  15)  ;  or  rj  xa/ais  <™tou 
rj  cts  ifxl  (1  Cor.  xv.  10).  Moreover,  the  grace  is  characterised 
by  ‘in  my  bonds,’  etc.  For  a  similar  construction  of  a  noun  with 
a  double  genitive,  of  the  person  and  of  the  thing,  see  i.  25,  ii.  30. 
The  article  with  x<*pLTOi>  characterises  the  absolute  grace  of  God  in 
its  peculiar  applications  to  his  trials  and  theirs,  and  in  its  manifes¬ 
tations  in  their  sympathy  and  effort.  Grace  prompted  them  to 
alleviate  his  imprisonment,  to  cooperate  with  him  in  defending 
and  propagating  the  gospel,  and  to  suffer  for  its  sake. 

8.  paprvs  yap  pov  6  0eo?  : 

The  reading  fxoi  for  fxov,  Vulg.  mi  hi,  has  little  support. 

A  strong  adjuration  thrown  in  as  a  spontaneous  expression  of 
feeling,  like  “God  knows.”  (Comp.  Rom.  i.  9  ;  2  Cor.  i.  23; 
1  Thess.  ii.  5,  10.)  Chrys.  says  it  is  an  expression  of  his  inability 
to  express  his  feeling,  ‘  I  cannot  express  how  I  long.’  Similarly, 
Aretius,  “No  necessity  compels  him  to  this  appeal,  yet  the  great¬ 
ness  of  his  love  does  not  satisfy  itself  without  betaking  itself  to 
God’s  tribunal.” 

Some  of  the  earlier  interpreters  explained  the  words  as  an  attestation  of 
Paul’s  love  made  with  a  view  of  heightening  that  of  his  readers;  as  a 
formal  oath  in  verification  of  his  teaching;  as  a  protection  against  slander¬ 
ers  and  against  suspicion.  Klopper  thinks  that  they  were  aimed  at  certain 
persons  in  the  church  who  were  not  in  full  sympathy  with  him  and  did  not 
wholly  trust  his  assurances.  All  these  explanations  are  forced.  The  gen¬ 
eral  statement,  *  I  have  you  in  my  heart,’  is  carried  out  by  the  stronger 
expression. 

d>S  £7ri7ro0ui  7ravras  vpas  tv  or7rXayxvois  X/oioTov  *1  rj<rov  : 

d>s  :  ‘  how,’  as  Rom.  i.  9 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  10.  Not  ‘  that.’  (See 
Thay.  Lex .  sub  voce ,  i.  6.) 

€7U7ro0a> :  Mostly  in  Paul.  The  only  exceptions  are  Jas.  iv.  5  ; 

1  Pet.  ii.  2.  *E? rt  denotes  the  direction,  not  the  intensity  of  the 

emotion,  as  Lightf.  and  Kl. 

or7rAayxvot5  :  27rXayxva  are  the  nobler  entrails  —  the  heart,  liver, 
and  lungs,  as  distinguished  from  the  intestines  (ra  IvTcpa),  and 
regarded  collectively  as  the  seat  of  the  feelings,  the  affections  and 
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passions,  especially  anxiety  and  anger.  ‘  Heart  ’  is  used  similarly 
by  us.  A  like  usage  appears  in  Hebrew,  though  the  nobler  organs 
are  not  selected  for  the  metaphorical  usage.  Thus  DTE,  ‘  bowels,’ 
‘  womb,’  ‘  stomach,’  and  Dnp,  ‘  bowels,’  ‘  belly,’  ‘  womb,’  are  both 
used  for  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  feeling.  The  plural  of  D pn,  ‘  the 
womb,’  marn,  is  rendered  in  the  LXX  by  ohcTipfioC ,  Ps.  xxv.  (xxiv.) 
6,  xl.  (xxxix.)  12  ;  by  eAeos,  Is.  xlvii.  6  ;  by  (nrXayxva,  Prov.  xii.  io. 
The  word  occurs  occasionally  in  the  singular,  crnXdyxvov,  in  the 
tragedians.  (See  H£sch.  Bum.  240 ;  Soph.  Aj.  995  ;  Eur.  Orest 
1201,  Hippol.  118.)  For  N.T.  usage,  see  ii.  1  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  12, 
vii.  15  ;  Col.  iii.  12  ;  Philem.  7,  12,  20. 

XpivTov  *1t]<tov  :  Paul’s  feeling  is  not  his  mere  natural  affection, 
but  an  affection  so  informed  with  Christ  that  it  is  practically 
Christ’s  own  love.  Christ  loves  them  in  him.  Thus  Beng.,  “  In 
Paulo  non  Paulus  vivit  sed  Jesus  Christus ;  quare  Paulus  non  in 
Pauli,  sed  Jesu  Christi  movetur  visceribus.” 

9.  Kal  tovto  7r poor ev\o pal :  With  reference  to  807cm/  in  vs.  4. 

Kcu  not  connecting  tovto  irpocr .  with  iTwroOu,  so  as  to  read  ‘  how 
I  long  and  how  I  pray’  (so  Ril.).  This  would  weaken,  if  not 
destroy  the  force  of  vs.  8.  A  new  topic  is  introduced  by  *at. 

Touto  points  to  what  follows,  calling  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  prayer.  ‘This  which  follows  is  what  I  pray.’ 

Iva  fj  dyairr)  vpi uv  ere  pcdXXov  Kal  fxdXXov  irepLcrorevrj  :  1  That  your 
love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more.’ 

Tra  marks  the  purport  of  the  prayer.  For  7rpoaevx»  tva,  see 
1  Cor.  xiv.  13. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  tva  has,  in  many  cases,  lost  its  telic 
sense  and  has  come  to  express  result  or  purport.  See,  for  example, 
1  Thess.  v.  4;  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  and  the  sensible  remarks  of  Canon  Evans 
on  the  latter  passage  in  the  Speaker's  Com .  The  examples  are  drawn  out 
and  classified  by  Burton,  Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of  N.  T.  Greeks 
191-223.  See  also  Simcox,  Language  of  the  N,T.y  p.  176  if. 

yj  dydirr)  vpiC)v :  Your  mutual  love ;  not  your  love  for  me,  save  as 
I  am  one  of  the  common  brotherhood. 

en  p,aX\ov  Kal  p,a\\ov  7repicrcrevr}  :  Comp.  I  Thess.  iv.  9,  10. 
Notice  the  accumulation  of  comparative  phrases  so  common  with 
Paul,  as  vs.  23  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  Eph.  iii.  20. 

For  Tcpio-aevT),  BD  37  read  Trepio-aevo-r);  so  Weiss,  and  WH.  marg.  K*  P 
TT€pia<T€V€l.  FG  irepL<T(T€VOL. 

Love,  like  other  Christian  graces,  grows.  (Comp.  iii.  13.)  No¬ 
tice  the  progressive  present,  ‘  may  continue  to  abound.’  Chrys. 
remarks  :  “  For  this  is  a  good  of  which  there  is  no  satiety.” 

iv  iTnyvuxra  Kal  Tracrrj  alcrOrjcrei :  1  in  knowledge  and  in  all  dis¬ 
cernment.’  ’ETTtyvaxns  and  the  kindred  verb  imyivdaKav  are 
favorite  words  with  Paul.  has  the  force  of  addition ;  know- 
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ledge  superadded ;  advanced  knowledge,  rather  than  (as  Thay. 
and  Kl.)  direction  toward ;  application  to  that  which  is  known. 
(See  Sanday  on  Rom.  i.  28,  and  Evans  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.)  Thus 
it  signifies  here  developed  knowledge  of  truth,  with  more  especial 
reference  to  the  practical  knowledge  which  informs  Christian  love 
as  to  the  right  circumstances,  aims,  ways,  and  means.  (See  Col. 
i.  9,  10.)  The  difference  between  the  simple  and  the  compound 
word  is  illustrated  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  12  ;  Rom.  i.  21,  28.  ’ETriyvtocris 
is  always  applied  in  the  N.T.  to  the  knowledge  of  things  ethical 
and  divine.  In  all  the  four  epistles  of  the  captivity  it  is  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  apostle’s  opening  prayer  for  his  readers.  It 
is  constructed  mostly  with  a  genitive  of  the  object,  as  dpapri as, 
aXrjOe tas,  and  occurs  absolutely  only  in  Rom.  x.  2. 

aio’Qryjei :  Only  here  in  N.T.  Comp.  aicr^T^pia  (Heb.  v.  14). 
In  LXX,  Prov.  i.  4,  7,  22,  iii.  20,  v.  2  ;  Sir.  xxii.  19  ;  Jud.  xvi.  17. 
Primarily  of  sensuous,  but  also  of  spiritual  perception.  It  is  the 
faculty  of  spiritual  discernment  of  the  bearings  of  each  particular 
circumstance  or  case  which  may  emerge  in  experience.  It  is  more 
specific  than  iirCyvaxns  with  the  practical  applications  of  which  it 
deals.  Haarj  is  added  because  this  discernment  operates  in  mani¬ 
fold  ways,  according  to  the  various  relations  of  the  subject  to  the 
facts  of  experience.  ’Ev,  which  belongs  to  both  nouns,  follows  the 
standing  usage,  7repicrcr€vtiv  iv.  (See  Rom.  xv.  13;  2  Cor.  iii.  9, 
viii.  7.)  Paul  prays  for  the  abounding  of  love  in  these  two  aspects, 
advanced  knowledge  and  right  spiritual  discernment ;  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  discriminating  love ;  love  which,  however  ardent  and 
sincere,  shall  not  be  a  mere  unregulated  impulse.  Even  natural 
love  has  a  quick  perception,  an  intuitive  knowledge ;  but  without 
the  regulative  principle  of  the  spiritual  reason,  it  is  not  secure 
against  partial  seeing  and  misconception,  and  results  which  do  not 
answer  to  the  purity  of  its  motives.  ’E^yi/ocris  is  the  general 
regulator  and  guide.  AiaOrjcris  applies  cVtyvwcris  to  the  finer  de¬ 
tails  of  the  individual  life,  and  fulfils  itself  in  the  various  phases  of 
Christian  tact. 

10.  ct?  to  SoKipLa&iv  vp as  ra  St a<f>ipovra  :  ‘  That  you  may  put  to 
the  proof  the  things  that  differ.’ 

Ets  governing  the  infin.  with  to  is  frequent  in  Paul.  (See  Rom. 
i.  11,  iii.  26,  viii.  29  ;  Eph.  i.  12.) 

AoKLpd^eiv  in  class.  Gk.  of  assaying  metals.  (Comp.  LXX,  Prov. 
viii.  10,  xvii.  3  ;  Sir.  ii.  5  ;  also  1  Cor.  iii.  13  ;  1  Pet.  i.  7.)  In 
class,  the  technical  word  for  testing  money  (Plato,  Tim.  65,  c.). 
AoKipd&Lv  and  TrvpovaOai  occur  together  (Jer.  ix.  7  ;  Ps.  xii.  (xi.)  6, 
Ixvi.  (lxv.)  10).  Generally,  ‘to  prove,’  ‘examine,’  as  1  Cor.  xi. 
28  ;  Gal.  vi.  4  ;  1  Thess.  v.  21.  ‘To  accept  ’  that  which  is  proved 
to  be  good.  This  and  the  more  general  sense  appear  together  in 
1  Cor.  xvi.  3  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  22  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4. 

to.  8ia<f>€povTa :  Aia^e/oetv,  in  class,  and  N.T.,  means  both  ‘  to 
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excel’  (Matt.  vi.  26,  x.  31,  xii.  12;  Luke  xii.  7,  24),  and  ‘to 
differ’  (1  Cor.  xv.  41  ;  Gal.  iv.  1,  ii.  6). 

Expositors  are  divided  between  two  renderings.  1.  ‘To  put 
to  the  proof  the  things  that  differ,’  and  so  discriminate  between 
them  (so  Alf.,  Ead.,  Lips.,  Kl.,  De  W.,  Weiss,  Hack.).  2.  ‘To 
approve  the  things  that  are  excellent’  (so  Ellic.,  Mey.,  Beet, 
Lightf.,  Vulg.,  R.V.,  but  with  1  in  marg.).  The  difference  is  not 
really  essential,  since,  in  any  case,  the  result  contemplated  is  the 
approval  of  what  is  good.  But  1  agrees  better  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes,  especially  with  aicr^crts.  Paul  is  emphasising  the  necessity 
of  wisdom  and  discrimination  in  love.  This  necessity  arises  from 
circumstances  which  present  moral  problems,  and  develop  differ¬ 
ences  of  view,  and  give  room  for  casuistry.  The  discrimination 
of  love  applies  tests,  and  makes  distinctions  impossible  to  the 
untrained  moral  sense.  Therefore  the  Romans  are  urged  to  be 
‘transformed  by  the  renewing  of  their  mind/  in  order  that  they 
may  prove  (8oKi/xd£av)  the  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will 
of  God  (Rom.  xii.  2).  Paul  illustrates  this  discrimination  in  the 
matter  of  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  (1  Cor.  viii.,  x.  19-33). 
In  that  case  love  abounds,  not  only  in  knowledge,  but  in  percep¬ 
tion  of  a  delicate  distinction  between  an  act  which  is  right  in 
itself,  and  wrong  in  the  light  of  the  obligation  to  the  weak  con¬ 
science.  The  aicrOrjcns  of  love  is  the  only  sure  guide  in  questions 
which  turn  upon  things  morally  indifferent.  Thus  the  whole 
thought  is  as  follows :  ‘  May  your  love  increase  and  abound  in  ripe 
knowledge  and  perceptive  power,  that  you  may  apply  the  right 
tests  and  reach  the  right  decisions  in  things  which  present  moral 
differences.’  (Comp.  Eph.  v.  10;  1  Thess.  v.  21  ;  Heb.  v.  14.) 

The  majority  of  the  Greek  fathers  explained  the  differences  as  those 
between  believers  and  unbelievers,  heretics  or  errorists,  or  between  true 
and  false  doctrine;  many  of  the  moderns  of  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong.  (See  Klopper  on  this  pass.) 

tva  rjTC  dXiKpLvets  koli  a7r/oocr/<o7roi  : 

There  is  good  ancient  authority  for  aXi*.,  both  with  and  without 
the  aspirate.  (See  WH.  N.  T.  Append,  sub  *  breathings.’)  The 
wbrd  only  here  and  2  Pet.  iii.  1.  The  kindred  noun  dXiKpiveta  in 

1  Cor.  v.  8  ;  2  Cor.  i.  12,  ii.  17.  The  meaning  is  ‘  pure/  ‘sincere.’ 

None  of  the  etymologies  are  satisfactory.  The  usual  one  is  6tXr?, 1  tested 
by  the  sunlight/  but  ei'Xrj  means  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Lightf.  suggests  a  probable(?)  derivation  from  dXrj,  ‘a  troop’;  others, 
from  etXco  or  fXXw,  ‘  to  turn  round/  — hence  ‘judged  by  turning  round,’  or 
‘  sifted  by  revolution.’ 

airpocTKOTroL :  Either  (1)  ‘not  causing  others  to  stumble  ’  (Lips., 
Mey.,  Ead.),  or  (2)  ‘not  stumbling’  (Alf.,  Ellic.,  Kl.,  Weiss, 
Lightf.).  For  1,  see  1  Cor.  x.  32;  and  comp.  Rom.  xiv.  13; 

2  Cor.  vi.  3  ;  for  2,  Acts  xxiv.  16.  The  former  meaning  is  clearly 
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preferable,  as  related  to  what  precedes.  The  discernment  of  love 
is  especially  demanded  in  adjusting  a  Christian’s  true  relations  to 
his  brethren.  Lightf.’s  reason  for  adopting  2  is  that  the  question 
is  solely  that  of  the  fitness  of  the  Philippians  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  and  that  therefore  any  reference  to  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  others  would  be  out  of  place.  How  influence  upon 
others  can  be  left  out  of  the  question  of  such  fitness,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see.  Certainly,  if  we  are  to  believe  Christ  himself,  the  awards 
of  the  day  of  Jhrist  will  be  determined  quite  as  much  by  the 
individual’s  relations  to  his  fellow-men  as  by  his  personal  right¬ 
eousness,  if  the  two  can  be  separated,  as  they  cannot  be.  Christ’s 
thought  on  that  point  is  unmistakably  expressed  in  Matt.  xxv.  40 ; 
and  Paul  furnishes  his  own  interpretation  of  airpovKoiroi  in  Rom. 
xiv.  13  ;  1  Cor.  x.  32  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  3  ;  and  especially  1  Cor.  viii.  13. 

cis  Y}fxlpav  Xpio-rov  : 

cts,  not  ‘  till,’  as  A.V.,  but  ‘  for,’  ‘  against,’  as  those  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  it.  For  this  sense  of  cis,  comp.  ii.  16;  Eph.  iv.  30; 
2  Tim.  i.  12. 

11.  TrtirXrjpwpLcvot  Kapkov  Si/catocw^s  :  ‘  being  filled  with  the  fruit 
of  righteousness.’  IIc7rA.  agrees  with  the  subject  of  ^rc  in  vs.  10, 
and  defines  cZAiKpims  and  a7rp6aK07roi  more  fully.  Kapnov  is  the 
accus.  of  the  remote  object,  as  Col.  i.  9  ;  2  Thess.  i.  11.  (Comp. 
LXX,  Ex.  xxxi.  3.)  Paul  elsewhere  uses  1 rXrjpovv  with  the  genit. 
or  dat.  (See  Rom.  i.  29,  xv.  13,  14 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  4.) 

The  reading  of  TR  Kapircov .  .  .  tuv  is  feebly  supported. 

Kap7ros  in  its  moral  and  religious  sense  occurs  in  vs.  22,  iv.  17  ; 
Rom.  i.  13,  vi.  21,  22,  xv.  28  ;  Gal.  v.  22,  nearly  always  of  a  good 
result.  The  phrase  ‘fruit  of  righteousness’  is  from  the  O.T.  (See 
Prov.  xi.  30;  Amos  vi.  13.  Comp.  Jas.  iii.  18.)  The  genit. 
SiKauHm/779  is  not  appositional,  ‘  fruit  which  consists  in  righteous¬ 
ness,’  but,  as  Gal.  v.  22  ;  Eph.  v.  9  ;  Jas.  iii.  18,  ‘the  fruit  which 
righteousness  produces.’ 

AiKaioavvrjj  not  in  Paul’s  more  technical  sense  of  ‘  righteousness 
by  faith,’  but  moral  rightness ;  righteousness  of  life ;  though,  as 
Mey.  justly  observes,  it  is  a  moral  condition  which  is  the  moral 
consequence,  because  the  necessary  vital  expression  of  the 
righteousness  of  faith.  (Comp.  Rom.  vii.  4  ;  Col.  i.  10.)  “The 
technical  and  the  moral  conceptions  of  righteousness  may  be 
dogmatically  distinguished,  but  not  in  fact,  since  the  latter  cannot 
exist  without  the  former”  (Weiss).  This  appears  from  the  next 
clause  —  TOV  81a  T^trov  Xpurrov .  Notice  the  defining  force  of  tov. 

Righteousness  without  Christ  cannot  be  fruitful  (Jn.  xv.  5,  8,  16). 

as  Soiav  teal  cxatvov  Oeov :  Construe  with  the  whole  preceding 
sentence,  and  not  with  Kapkov  only. 

A o£a  is  not  used  in  N.T.  in  the  classical  sense  of  ‘  notion  ’  or 
‘  opinion.’  In  the  sense  of  ‘  reputation  ’  (Jn.  xii.  43  ;  Rom.  ii.  7, 
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10).  As  ‘  brightness’  or  ‘  splendor’  (Acts  xxii.  11  ;  Rom.  ix.  4; 
1  Cor.  xv.  40).  ‘The  glory  of  God’  expresses  the  sum  total  of 
the  divine  perfections.  It  is  prominent  in  the  redemptive  revela¬ 
tion  (Is.  lx.  1  ;  Rom.  v.  2,vi.  4).  It  expresses  the  form  in  which 
God  reveals  himself  in  the  economy  of  salvation  (Rom.  ix.  23  ; 
Eph.  i.  12  ;  1  Tim.  i.  n).  It  is  the  means  by  which  the  redemp¬ 
tive  work  is  carried  on;  in  calling  (2  Pet.  1,  3)  ;  in  raising  up 
Christ  and  believers  with  him  (Rom.  vi.  4)  ;  in  imparting  strength 
to  believers  (Eph.  iii.  16  ;  Col.  i.  n).  It  is  the  _,oal  of  Christian 
hope  (Rom.  v.  2,  viii.  18,  21;  Tit.  ii.  13).  It  i:  the  redemptive 
aspect  of  the  phrase  which  gives  the  key  to  its  meaning  here. 
The  love  of  God’s  children,  abounding  in  discriminating  knowl¬ 
edge,  their  being  filled  with  the  fruit  of  righteousness,  redounds 
to  (cis)  his  glory  as  a  redeeming  God.  It  honors  him  in  respect 
of  that  which  is  preeminently  his  glory.  Every  holy  character  is 
a  testimony  to  the  divine  character  and  efficiency  of  the  work  of 
redemption. 

hraivov  :  The  homage  rendered  to  God  as  a  God  of  ‘  glory.’ 
(See  Eph.  i.  6,  12,  14;  1  Pet.  i.  7.) 

The  apostle  now  enters  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  letter. 
From  vs.  12  to  vs.  26  he  treats  of — 

1.  The  state  of  the  gospel  in  Rome. 

(a)  Its  advancement  through  his  imprisonment  (12-14). 

(b)  The  different  kinds  of  preachers  (15-17). 

2.  His  own  condition  and  hopes  (18-26). 

12-14.  Though  you  may  have  feared  that  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
is  suffering  by  reaso?i  of  my  wiprisonment}  I  wish  to  assure  you 
that  it  has  rather  been  promoted  thereby.  My  imprisonment  has 
become  known  as  being  for  Christ's  sake ,  not  only  to  the  whole 
band  of  the  prcetorian  troops ,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  Rome ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  Christian  brethren  have  had  their  faith  in  God 
strengthened  by  my  example7  and  their  boldness  in  preaching  the 
gospel  increased. 

12.  yivwcTKttv  Sc  vfjias  /3ov\o(jloli  :  c  now  I  would  have  you  know.’ 
This  phrase  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  N.T.,  but  Paul  uses 
several  similar  expressions  in  order  to  call  special  attention  to 
what  he  is  about  to  say.  Thus,  6i\ o>  Sc  17x615  etScVat  ( 1  Cor.  xi.  3  ; 
Col.  ii.  1)  ;  ov  OiX o>  (o/xcv)  17x615  ayvoeiv  (1  Cor.  x.  1 ;  Rom.  i.  13  ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  13)  ;  yva jpt'£u)  (o/xcv)  v/xiv  (1  Cor.  xv.  1  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1  ; 
Gal.  i.  1 1). 

ra  Kar  e/xe  :  *  The  things  pertaining  to  me  ’ ;  my  experience  as  a 
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prisoner.  (Comp.  Eph.  vi.  21  ;  Col.  iv.  7.)  Not  '  that  which  has 
been  undertaken  against  me,’  which  would  require  ipov . 

paXXov :  Not  'more’  (quantitatively),  but  'rather.’  Though 
you  feared  that  my  circumstances  might  injure  the  cause  of  the 
gospel,  they  have  rather  promoted  it.  The  comparative  is  often 
used  without  mention  of  the  standard  of  comparison.  (See  ii.  28  ; 
Rom.  xv.  15  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  38,  xii.  31 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  7,  13,  etc. ;  Win. 
xxxv.  4.) 

TrpoKOTTTjv :  Only  here,  vs.  25,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  15.  A  word  of 
later  Greek,  occurring  in  Plut.,  Jos.,  and  Philo.  (See  Wetst.)  In 
LXX,  see  Sir.  li.  17;  2  Macc.  viii.  8.  The  figure  in  the  word  is 
uncertain,  but  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  pioneers  cutting  a  way 
before  an  army,  and  so  furthering  its  march.  The  opposite  is 
expressed  by  iy KoVretv,  '  to  cut  into/  '  to  throw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of/  and  so  '  to  hinder  ’  (Gal.  v.  7  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  7). 

tvayyeXiov  :  Originally  '  a  present  given  in  return  for  good  news.’ 
(See  Horn.  Od .  xiv.  152  ;  Aristoph.  Knights ,  647  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  10, 
xviii.  22.)  In  class.  Gk.  it  meant,  in  the  plu., '  a  sacrifice  for  good 
tidings  ’ ;  hence  the  phrase  cmyyeAia  Ove iv  (Aristoph.  Knights ,  656  ; 
Xen.  Hell  i.  6,  37,  iv.  3,  14).  Later,  'the  good  news’  itself,  as 
2  Sam.  xviii.  20,  25,  27;  2  Kings  vii.  9.  Hence  'the  joyful  tid¬ 
ings  of  Messiah’s  kingdom  —  the  gospel.’  In  the  N.T.,  never  in 
the  sense  of  a  book. 

ets  .  .  .  iXrjXvOev:  Not  elsewhere  in  Paul.  (See  Sap.  xv.  5.) 

'  Has  redounded  to  ’ ;  '  fallen  out  unto.’ 

13.  oxrrc  rows  Secrfxovs  pov  <f>av€pov<;  iv  Xptcrrw  : 

Tlo-re  with  the  accus.  w.  inf.,  as  1  Cor.  1,  7.  With  an  explana¬ 
tory  force,  the  explanation  being  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  notion 
of  tv poKOTTtjv *  (See  Jelf,  Gram .  863,  obs.  7.)  Render:  'so  that 
my  bonds  became  manifest  in  Christ  ’ ;  not '  my  bonds  in  Christ/ 
against  which  is  the  position  of  the  words.  Moreover,  the  force 
of  the  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  imprisonment  has  become 
a  matter  of  notoriety  as  being  for  Christ .  His  confinement  as  a 
Christian  would  excite  attention  and  inquiry.  (Comp.  Ign.  Smyr. 
xi.  SeSe/xeVo?  OtOTTpeireo-TaTOis  Secrpois  7ravras  acnra^opai :  "A  pris¬ 
oner  in  bonds  which  are  divine  ornaments,  I  salute  all  men.”) 
Jerome  says:  "Vincula  mea  manifesta  fierent  in  Christo.  Non 
solum  non  obsunt  sed  etiam  profuerunt,  dum  manifestatur  me  non 
pro  aliquo  crimine,  sed  pro  Christo  omnia  sustinere.” 

iv  oXa)  T(o  7rpaLTO)pLO)  : 

'  In  (or  throughout)  the  whole  pnetorian  guard.’  The  prae¬ 
torians  formed  the  imperial  guard.  They  were  ten  thousand  in 
number,  picked  men,  originally  of  Italian  birth,  but  drawn  later 
from  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain.  They  were  originally 
instituted  by  Augustus,  who  stationed  three  of  their  cohorts  in 
Rome,  and  dispersed  the  others  in  the  adjacent  towns.  Tiberius 
concentrated  them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent  and  strongly  forti- 
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fied  camp.  Vitellius  increased  their  number  to  sixteen  thousand. 
They  were  distinguished  by  special  privileges  and  by  double  pay. 
Their  original  term  of  service  was  twelve  years,  afterwards  in¬ 
creased  to  sixteen.  On  retiring,  each  soldier  received  a  bounty 
amounting  to  nearly  nine  hundred  dollars.  Paul  was  committed 
to  the  charge  of  these  troops,  the  soldiers  relieving  each  other  in 
mounting  guard  over  him  in  his  private  lodging.  (See  note  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.) 

Kal  rots  Xoutols  TTOiGiv  \  (Comp.  2  Cor.  xiii.  2.)  ‘  All  the  rest,’ 

as  distinguished  from  the  praetorians.  Not  as  A.V.,  f  in  all  other 
places  *  (so  Chrys.,  Thdrt.,  Calv.).  His  imprisonment  as  a  Christ¬ 
ian  became  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  guard,  in  the  city  at 
large.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  addressed  the  chief  of  the 
Jews  (Acts  xxviii.  17),  and  later  a  larger  number  (vs.  23),  and 
for  two  years  received  all  that  came  to  him  (vs.  30). 

14.  Kal  rovs  7rXtiovas  twv  a$eX<f>wv  iv  Kvptu)  7re7rot0oras  rots  Seoyxots 
p,ov :  ‘  And  the  majority  of  the  brethren  having  confidence  in  the 
Lord  by  reason  of  my  bonds.’ 

roils  7r\eiovas  :  Not  as  A.V.  ‘  many,’  but  ‘the  greater  number.’ 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  x.  5.) 

Differences  as  to  the  connection  of  the  words.  1.  iv  Kvpiu  : 
(a)  with  a$e\<f> cuv,  ‘  brethren  in  the  Lord  ’  (Alf.,  Kl.,  Dw.,  Weiss., 
De  W.,  Weizs.  [Trans,  j)  ;  (<£)  with  7re7rot(9dras  rot?  Seoytots,  bely¬ 
ing  on  my  bonds  in  the  Lord.’  According  to  this,  iv  Kvpti?  is  the 
modal  definition  of  iren-.  r.  Seoyu  The  ground  of  confidence  is 
rots  Seoyt.,  not  iv  Kvp.y  which  marks  the  nature  and  sphere  of  the 
confidence  (so  Mey.,  Lightf.,  Ellic.,  Lips.,  Ead.).  2.  7re7rot0oras  : 

( a )  with  rots  Seoytots,  as  that  in  which  confidence  is  reposed 
(Mey.,  Kl.,  Ead.,  Lightf.,  Alf.,  Lips.)  ;  ( b )  with  iv  kv/hw,  as  the 
ground  of  confidence  (Beet,  Hack.). 

As  to  1  (a),  aScX<f)ol  iv  Kvpiw  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  None 
of  the  passages  cited  by  Kl.  and  others,  such  as  1  Cor.  iv.  17; 
Col.  iv.  7  ;  Philem.  16,  are  in  point,  since  in  none  of  them  does 
the  preposition  depend  directly  on  d8eA<£os.  Moreover,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  iv  k.  would  seem  superfluous.  1  {b)  is  grammatically 
defensible.  (See  Gal.  v.  10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  4.)  But  the  sense  is 
forced,  if  it  can  be  called  sense.  What  is  meant  by  ‘  having  con¬ 
fidence  in,’  or  "trusting  in  my  bonds’?  2  (b)  is  a  legitimate  con¬ 
struction.  (See  Jer.  xxxi.  7,  LXX,  Eng .  Bib.  xlviii.  7  ;  Phil.  ii. 
24 ;  and  the  analogous  constructions,  Phil.  iii.  3,  4.)  It  is  true 
that  in  such  cases  itvttoiO.  usually  precedes ;  but  the  change  of 
position  is  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  as  Phil.  iii.  3.  ’Ey  Kvpiu  is 
the  ground  of  7re7roi0.,  and  rot?  Seoyu  is  instrumental.  The  sense 
is  thus  simple  and  consistent.  By  Paul’s  bonds  the  brethren  have 
had  their  confidence  in  the  Lord  strengthened.  He  has  already 
said  that  his  bonds  have  become  manifest  in  Christ.  The  testi¬ 
mony  borne  by  his  imprisonment  has  been  distinctly  that  of 
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Christ’s  prisoner,  and  has  therefore  encouraged  confidence  in 
Christ. 

7r€pt<j(jor€pa>s  roA/xav  a<f>6/3u)s  tov  Xoyov  tov  Otov  AaAeiv  :  1  are 
more  abundantly  bold  to  speak  the  word  of  God  without  fear.’ 
For  7repiao-oT€pcjs,  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  12,  ii.  4  ;  Gal.  i.  14.  It  belongs 
with  roXfjLav,  not  with  d</>o/?tos. 

T oXfxav  is  to  carry  into  action  the  feeling  of  resolute  confidence 
expressed  by  Oapaclv.  (See  2  Cor.  x.  2,  and  W.  St.  ad  loc.) 

tov  Xoyov  tov  Oeov :  The  message  of  God ;  the  gospel.  Very 
frequent  in  N.T.  Once  in  the  sense  of  ‘the  declared  purpose  of 
God  ’  (Rom.  ix.  6).  Not  elsewhere  in  Paul  with  XaXeiv.  For  the 
phrase  tov  Xoy .  XaX.  or  tov  X oy.  Qe.  XaX.,  see  Acts  iv.  31,  xiii.  46, 
xiv.  25. 

Paul’s  boldness  and  patience  in  his  captivity  have  stirred  up  the 
courage  and  zeal  of  the  Roman  Christians,  and  probably  have 
awakened  shame  in  some  recreant  disciples.  Chrys.  remarks  that 
their  courage  had  not  failed  before,  but  had  grown  by  the  apostle’s 
bonds. 

15-17.  But  all  those  who  preach  Christ  are  not  actuated  by 
equally  pure  motives.  While  some  are  moved  by  love  and  by  sym¬ 
pathy  with  me  as  a  defender  of  the  gospel ',  othe?'s,  in  a  spirit  of 
envy,  contention,  and  partisanship ,  proclaim  Christ  insincerely, 
seeking  to  add  to  the  affliction  of  my  captivity. 

15.  rtve?  fxlv  Kal  Sid  (f>6ovov  Kai  epiv :  *  some  indeed  preach 
Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife.’  These  words  are  independent  of 
the  preceding  clause,  and  introduce  a  new  feature  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  in  Rome.  The  words  tov  Xoy.  r.  6e.  XaX.  open 
to  the  apostle  the  general  subject  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
in  the  metropolis.  Much  wearisome  discussion  has  arisen  on  the 
question  whether  Paul  includes  those  who  preach  Christ  of  envy 
and  strife  in  the  TrAeiovas  of  vs.  14,  or  treats  them  as  a  distinct 
class.  It  seems  apparent  on  its  face  that  the  motives  of  envy  and 
strife  which  attach  to  the  rives  p.1  v  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
iv  Kvpiio  7T€7tolO.,  nor  with  the  sympathetic  consciousness  that  Paul 
is  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel.  (See  Weiss’  novel  effort  to 
reconcile  these.)  Moreover,  the  Kal  has  its  familiar  contrasting 
force,  and  introduces  another  and  a  different  class,  and  not  the 
same  class  with  the  addition  of  a  subordinate  and  baser  motive. 
Thus  the  rives  fiv  are  set  over  against  the  7rAeiovas. 

But  who  are  meant  by  these  rives  /zev?  Some  of  the  Fathers,  as 
Chrys.,  CEc.,  Theoph.,  explained  of  unbelievers  who  proclaimed 
Christianity  in  order  to  awaken  the  hatred  of  Paul’s  enemies ; 
others,  as  Grot.,  of  Jews,  who  brought  the  gospel  and  its  evi- 
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dences  into  controversy  in  order  to  injure  or  refute  it.  Since 
Beng.  the  view  has  prevailed  that  they  were  Judaising  Christians 
(so  Lightf.,  Lips.,  Dw.,  Mey.,  Beet,  Ellic.,  Lum.,  Nedr.,  Weizs.). 
But  this  view  does  not  seem  reconcilable  with  Paul’s  words  con¬ 
cerning  the  Judaisers  in  this  very  epistle  (iii.  2),  and  in  the  Gala¬ 
tian  and  Second  Corinthian  letters.  Nowhere  in  his  epistles  does 
Paul  speak  of  the  Judaisers  as  preachers  of  Christ  unless  it  be 
“another  Jesus”  (2  Cor.  xi.  4).  Although  they  accepted  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  in  their  preaching  he  was  thrown  into  the  back¬ 
ground  behind  the  claims  of  the  law.  Paul  found  worse  enemies 
among  these  Christians  than  among  the  heathen  ;  yet  here  he 
virtually  sanctions  their  preaching,  and  rejoices  in  it.  To  say 
that  they  are  shown  to  have  been  Judaising  Christians  because 
they  preached  Christ  of  envy  and  strife,  is  to  argue  in  a  circle. 
The  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  form  of 
Judaistic  opposition  was  milder  in  Rome  than  in  the  East  (Mey., 
Dw.,  Pfl.  Paulinismus ,  pp.  42,  332)  seems  like  a  desperate  resource. 
To  say  that  a  conciliation  of  the  Jewish-Christian  element  in  Rome 
is  implied  in  Paul’s  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  old  covenant 
relation  (Rom.  iii.  1  f.,  ix.  4,  x.  2)  ;  in  his  charity  towards  a  nar¬ 
row  conscientiousness  (xiv.  3-23)  ;  in  his  expressions  of  love  and 
sympathy  for  his  own  race  (ix.  1-3,  x.  1,  xi.  1,  13)  ;  and  in  his 
warning  of  the  Gentiles  against  self-elation  (xi.  17-24) — is  a 
piece  of  special  pleading.  Paul  shows  equal  respect  for  narrow 
conscientiousness  in  1  Cor.,  and  he  never  fails  to  treat  the  law 
and  the  covenants  with  respect ;  while  his  love  and  sympathy  for 
his  own  race  appear  everywhere.  Weiss  (Ei?il.  i.  d.  N.  T.  §  26) 
remarks  on  this  passage  :  “  This  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to 
Judaistic  teachers  in  Rome,  whose  appearance  is  made  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  still  strongly  Jewish-Christian  character  of  the  Roman 
church.  But  the  way  in  which  Paul  unreservedly  gives  expression 
to  his  joy  respecting  this  accession  of  preaching,  makes  it  quite 
inconceivable  that  these  personal  opponents  should  have  preached 
a  gospel  in  any  way  differing  from  that  which  he  preached.” 

While  therefore  the  nws  fxkv,  etc.,  may  include  individual  Juda¬ 
isers,  they  are  not  to  be  limited  to  these.  I  incline  rather  to 
regard  them  as  Pauline  Christians  who  were  personally  jealous  of 
the  apostle,  and  who  sought  to  undermine  his  influence.  It  may 
be,  as  Weiss  suggests,  that  as  the  Roman  church  before  Paul’s 
arrival  had  no  definite  leadership,  it  was  easy  for  ambitious  and 
smaller  men  to  obtain  a  certain  prominence  which  they  found 
menaced  by  the  presence  and  influence  of  the  apostle.  Comp, 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Corinthian  church  (1  Cor.  iii.  3,  4). 

Sta  c fiOovov  Kal  epiv  :  Directed  at  Paul  personally.  Aia,  *  on 
account  of,’  marking  the  motive.  (Comp.  Mt.  xxvii.  18;  Eph. 
ii.  4  ;  Rom.  xiii.  5.) 

tvSoKLav :  A  purely  Biblical  word.  As  related  to  one’s  self,  it 
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means  ‘contentment/  ‘  satisfaction  ’  (Sir.  xxix.  23;  2  Thess.  i.  11  ; 
on  which,  see  Bornemann,  Comm,  ad  loc.) .  As  related  to  others, 
it  means  ‘  good-will/  ‘  benevolence.’  Of  God’s  good-will  to  men 
(Lk.  x.  21;  Eph.  i.  5,  9  ;  Phil.  ii.  13).  The  meaning  ‘  desire  ’ 
(so  Lightf.  for  Sir.  xi.  7,  and  Rom.  x.  1  [see  comm,  on  this  pass.], 
and  Thay.  Lex.  for  Rom.  x.  1)  cannot  be  supported.  (See  Sanday 
on  Rom.  x.  1.)  For  cuSokcTv,  see  1  Cor.  x.  5  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  10; 
1  Thess.  ii.  12.  Here  ‘  good-will’  towards  Paul  and  the  cause  of 
the  gospel. 

tov  Xptorov  Krjpv&crovcriv  : 

K rjpuaaeiv,  orig.  Go  perform  the  duty  of  a  herald’  (Krjpvi),  is 
the  standard  N.T.  word  for  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel.  Not 
often  in  any  other  sense.  Of  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Mt.  iii.  1  ;  Mk.  i.  4  ;  Acts  x.  37)  ;  of  preaching  the  claims  of  the 
Mosaic  law  (Acts  xv.  21;  Gal.  v.  11).  Chiefly,  perhaps  wholly, 
confined  to  the  primary  announcement  of  the  gospel,  and  not 
including  continuous  instruction  or  teaching  of  believers,  which  is 
expressed  by  SiSdo-Kccv.  (See  both  in  Mt.  iv.  23,  ix.  35,  xi.  1.) 
Yet  in  passages  like  1  Cor.  i.  23,  ix.  27,  xv.  11,  the  distinction 
between  missionary  and  church  preaching  cannot  be  clearly  in¬ 
ferred.  For  the  phrase  Krjpvcrcreiv  Xrov  or  riv  Xrov,  Xrov  ’lyvovv, 
T.  Xrov,  see  Acts  viii.  5  ;  1  Cor.  i.  23,  xv.  12  ;  2  Cor.  i.  19,  iv.  5. 

tov  before  xTOV  omitted  by  Nca  BFG. 

16.  The  TR  reverses  the  order  of  vs.  16,  17  (so  Dbc  KL.,  Syr.p, 
and  several  Fathers).  The  change  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  order  of  the  parties  in  vs.  15.  The  words 
in  the  correct  order  of  our  text  exhibit  a  cross-reference  ( chias¬ 
mus ),  the  first  specification  of  vs.  16  referring  to  the  second  of 
vs.  15.  Render:  ‘They  that  are  of  love  (preach  Christ)  because 
they  know  that  I  am  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel ;  and  they 
that  are  of  faction  (preach  Christ)  not  purely,  because  they  think 
to  add  affliction  to  my  bonds.’ 

Ot  plv  ii  dyd7T7]s  and  ot  Sc  ii  ipiOias  (vs.  17)  are  generic  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  the  subjects  of  Karayy  cXXovaiv. 

Others,  as  Lightf.,  Kl.,  Alf.,  Ead.,  R.V.,  take  ol  p.iv>  ol  be  as  the  subjects, 
and  il;  ay.,  ££  £pi0.  as  qualifying  Karayy.  Thus  the  rendering  would  be : 
‘The  one  preach  Christ  of  love,  because  they  know,  etc.,  and  the  other 
class  preach  Christ  of  faction  because  they  think,’  etc.  According  to  this 
construction,  however,  ££  ay.  and  £%  epi0.  are  substantially  repetitions  of 
bta  ei/SoK.  and  bib.  <p06v.  Kal  ep.  Lightf.’s  objection  to  the  other  construc¬ 
tion,  that  thus  rbv  Xrbv  Karayy.  is  made  too  emphatic,  is  without  force. 
The  emphasis  is  intended  in  connection  with  o$x  dyvQs. 

For  the  expressions  ot  ii  dyd-rr ^5  and  01  ii  ipiQlas,  comp.  Jn.  xviii. 
37  ;  Rom.  ii.  8  ;  Gal.  iii.  7. 

E ISotcs  and  olop.cvoi  (vs.  17)  have  a  causal  force;  ‘since  they 
know/  ‘  since  they  think.’ 
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a7roAoytav  :  See  on  vs.  7.  The  meaning  as  there.  Not  as  Chrys., 
Theoph.,  (Ec.,  the  4  account  ’  of  his  ministry  which  Paul  was  to 
render  to  God. 

KcifAai :  As  Luke  ii.  34  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  3  ;  1  Tim.  i.  9.  Orig.  4  to 
be  laid  ’ ;  4  to  lie.’  Hence  4  to  be  appointed  or  destined.’ 

17.  epiflias  :  Not  from  epis,  but  epiflos,  4  a  hired  servant.’  Hence 
ipcOia  is,  primarily, 4  labor  for  hire  *  (see  Tob.  ii.  1 1),  and  is  applied 
to  those  who  serve  in  official  positions  for  their  own  selfish  pur¬ 
poses,  and,  to  that  end,  promote  party-spirit  or  faction.  Render, 

4  faction.’ 

KaTayyeXXova-Lv :  Substantially  the  same  as  Krjpvo-o-ovo-ivy  though 
among  the  compounds  of  ayytWeiv  it  signifies  4  to  proclaim  with 
authority,’  with  the  additional  idea  of  celebrating  or  commending. 
Only  in  Paul  and  Acts. 

ovx  ayvcos  :  4  Not  purely  ’  or  with  unmixed  motives,  summing  up 
all  that  is  included  in  Sia  <£0ov.  ko1  ep.,  SC  ipiO .,  and  oiop.  OXtyiv  iy. 

The  ovx  ayvais  and  tov  Xtov  are  suggestively  in  juxtaposition. 
(See  on  iv.  8.) 

oloficvoi :  Only  here  in  Paul,  and  only  twice  besides  in  N.T. 
(See  LXX,  Job  xi.  2  ;  1  Macc.  v.  61 ;  2  Macc.  v.  21,  vii.  24.)  It 
denotes,  in  class.  Gk.,  a  belief  or  judgment  based  principally  upon 
one’s  own  feelings,  or  the  peculiar  relations  of  outward  circum¬ 
stances  to  himself.  In  its  radical  sense  it  implies  the  supposition 
of  something  future  and  doubtful.  In  Attic  Gk.,  an  opinion  with 
a  collateral  notion  of  wrong  judgment  or  conceit  (so  in  the  cita¬ 
tions  from  LXX,  above) .  The  knowledge  of  Paul’s  mission  by  his 
friends  (aSores)  is  offset  by  the  malicious  imagining  (oiopevoi)  of 
his  enemies. 

0\ tyiv  cyetpav  :  4  to  raise  up  affliction.’ 

TR  e7 Tt<j>epeiv  with  DKL. 

The  phrase  is  unique  in  N.T.,  but  a  similar  usage  is  found  in 
LXX;  Prov.  x.  12,  xv.  1,  xvii.  11;  Sir.  xxxiii.  7.  The  meaning 
is  not  that  they  deliberately  set  themselves  to  aggravate  Paul’s 
sufferings,  but  that  their  malice  was  gratified  by  the  annoyance 
which  their  efforts  to  promote  their  own  partisan  ends  caused  him. 

1&-26.  What  then  comes  of  this  insincere  preaching  and  of  this 
malice  towards  me  ?  Only  this ,  that  whether  Christ  is  preached 
in  pretext  or  in  truth ,  he  is  preached ,  and  in  that  I  rejoice .  Yes, 
a?id  J  will  continue  to  rejoice  ;  for  I  know  that  this  train  of  afflic¬ 
tions  will  turn  out  for  my  salvation  in  answer  to  your  prayer  and 
through  that  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  shall  supply  to  me .  And 
thus  will  be  fulfilled  my  earnest  expectation  and  ?ny  hope  that  I 
shall  be  put  to  shame  in  nothing ;  but  that ,  as  with  all  boldness 
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I  shall  continue  to  preach  and  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake ,  Christ 
toil/  be  magnified  in  this  afflicted  body  of  mine ,  whether  I  live  or 
die .  For  as  to  life ,  life  to  me  is  Christ .  As  to  death ,  it  is  gain . 
Now,  if  to  continue  to  live  means  fruitful  labor ,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  as  to  my  own  preference .  I  am  strongly  appealed  to  from  both 
sides .  If  I  should  consult  only  my  own  desire ,  I  should  wish  to  go 
and  be  with  Christ,  for  that  is  by  far  the  better  thing.  But ,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  am  assured  that,  for  your  sake,  it  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  that  I  should  continue  to  live ;  and  therefore  I  know  that  I 
shall  remain  with  you,  that  I  may  promote  your  advancement  and 
your  joy  in  your  faith  ;  so  that,  in  Christ  Jesus,  your  joy  in  me 
may  aboii7id  through  my  being  present  with  you  again . 

18.  tl  ydp  :  To  be  followed  by  the  interrogation-point.  Inter- 
jectional,  and  called  out  by  what  immediately  precedes.  (Comp. 
Rom.  iii.  3.)  They  think  to  raise  up  affliction  for  me  in  my  chains. 
What  then?  Suppose  this  is  so.  (Comp.  Eng.  ‘for  why/)  For 
ydp  in  interrogations  suggested  by  what  precedes,  see  Mt.  xxvii.  23  ; 
Rom.  iv.  3,  xi.  34  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  16,  xi.  22.  (See  Win.  liii.,  Ixiv.) 

7 r\r]v  ort :  ‘  only  that.’ 

TR  omits  on,  as  DKL.  B  reads  on  without  ttXtjv. 

What  does  it  signify?  Only  that,  in  any  event,  Christ  is  preached. 
He  leaves  the  annoying  side  of  the  case  to  take  care  of  itself,  and 
passes  on  to  the  encouraging  aspect.  For  7rXr]v,  comp.  iii.  16, 
iv.  14  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  1 1  ;  Eph.  v.  33.  UXrjv  with  ort  only  Acts  xx.  23. 
(See  Blass,  Gramm.  §  77,  13.) 

TravTt  rpoVco  :  ‘in  every  way  ’  of  preaching  the  gospel, 
etre  irpo^dau  etrc  aXrjOeia  :  Expanding  and  defining  iravrl  Tpoira). 
Trpo^dcra  :  Using  the  name  of  Christ  as  a  cover  or  mask  for 
personal  and  selfish  ends.  For  the  word,  comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  5. 
Used  absolutely,  Mk.  xii.  40 ;  Lk.  xx.  47. 

Xpto-ro?  KarayyeXXerat :  Christianity  thrives  even  through  insin¬ 
cere  preaching.  The  enemies  of  the  truth  proclaim  it  by  their 
opposition.  The  words  imply  Paul’s  confidence  in  the  power  of 
the  mere  proclamation  of  Christ  as  a  fact. 

Mey.  thinks  that  the  interrogation-point  should  be  placed  after  Kara yy.- 
instead  of  tL  yap.  In  that  case  the  rendering  would  be  :  ‘  What  else  takes 
place  save  that  Christ  is  preached?  *  But  though  tL  ydp  as  an  independent 
question  occurs  only  twice,  Paul  often  uses  tL  ovv  in  that  way.  There  is  no 
instance  in  his  letters  of  ttXtjv  otl  =  tI  aWb  8tl.  He  uses  ttXtjv  elsewhere 
in  the  sense  given  above.  The  construction  of  Kal  iv  Toury  xaLp<*>  is  simpler 
and  more  natural  if  united  with  ir\r)v  .  .  .  KaTayyiWtrai  than  if  taken  as  an 
answer  to  a  question,  tL  .  .  .  Karayy.;  (See  Dw.) 

iv  tovt(o  :  In  the  fact  that  Christ  is  preached,  though  with 
different  motives. 
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Xatpw  :  Joy  is  a  frequent  theme  in  this  letter.  Beng.  says  : 
“The  sum  of  the  epistle  is,  ‘I  rejoice,  do  ye  rejoice.’  ”  (See  i. 
25.  ii*  2,  17,  iS,  2 8,  29,  iii.  1,  iv.  1,  4,  10.) 

dAAa,  Kal  xat‘PW°t*‘ai :  Punctuate  with  a  period  or  colon  after 
Xaipio,  thus  connecting  oiSa  yap  with  aAAa  Kal  xaLPV(TOlJi(JLL  (so  WH., 
Tisch.),  ‘  I  rejoice.  Nay  but  I  will  also  continue  to  rejoice,  since 
I  know,’  etc.  His  thought  passes  from  the  present  to  the  future 
joy,  which  is  assured  by  their  prayer  and  by  the  supply  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ. 

19.  otSa  yap  ore  tovto  pot  a7ro/3rjcreTaL  et$  (TOiT-qptav  :  *  for  I  know 
that  this  shall  turn  out  to  my  salvation.’ 

yap  with  WH.  Tisch.  B  37,  61,  116,  Sah.,  read  8e. 

OlSa  as  distinguished  from  yivvo-Keiv  is  the  knowledge  of  intuition 
or  satisfied  conviction,  or  absolute  knowledge.  So  often,  by  John, 
of  Christ  (iii.  11,  v.  32,  vi.  6,  61,  64,  vii.  29,  viii.  14,  xiii.  1,  n). 
So  Paul,  of  God  (2  Cor.  xi.  11,  xii.  2).  In  Jn.  xxi.  17  the  two 
verbs  appear  together.  OlSa  is  often  used  by  Paul  in  appealing  to 
what  his  readers  know  well,  or  ought,  or  might  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected,  to  know  (Rom.  ii.  2,  vii.  14 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  2  ;  Gal.  iv.  13  ; 
1  Thess.  i.  5  ;  etc.). 

roDro :  In  a  general  sense,  explained  by  to.  Kar7  epe  (vs.  12). 
This  whole  train  of  afflictions  which  has  attended  my  preaching 
of  the  gospel. 

So  Lightf.,  Kl.,  De  W.,  Lum.,  Hack.,  and  the  patristic  interpreters.  But 
Mey.,  Ellic.,  Dw.,  Lips.,  Weiss,  Ead.,  Alf.,  Beet,  refer  to  the  roiJry  of  vs.  18. 
It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  Paul  should  have  said  *  I  know  that  the 
fact  that  in  every  way  Christ  is  preached  will  turn  out  to  my  salvation.’ 
Kl.  justly  remarks  that,  on  this  supposition,  Paul  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  express  his  expectation  of  a  favorable  result  which  would  offset 
the  fears  or  wishes  of  those  who  looked  for  an  evil  result,  than  of  a  result 
which  would  redound  to  his  own  advantage. 

aTrofilqcreTai  eU  :  ‘  Shall  turn  out  to  ’ ;  c  effectively  go  to.’  The 
formula  airo/Satveiv  et?  is  not  used  elsewhere  by  Paul,  and  only 
in  one  other  pass,  in  N.T.  (Lk.  xxi.  13).  In  LXX,  Job  xiii.  16 
(cited  here),  xv.  31  ;  Ex.  ii.  4. 

croiTrjpLav :  Not  his  release  from  prison,  since  the  result  will  be 
the  same  whether  he  lives  or  dies  (vs.  20).  Nor  ‘  will  be  salutary 
for  me  ’  (Mey.),  since  Paul  habitually  uses  erwr^pta  in  its  Messianic 
connection.  Nor  does  it  mean  4  salvation  from  eternal  destruction  ’ 
(Weiss,  Kl.).  The  key  to  the  meaning  is  found  in  vs.  28,  ii.  12  ; 
Rom.  i.  16  ;  and  especially  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  It  is  used  here  in  its 
widest  N.T.  sense  ;  not  merely  of  future  salvation,  but  of  the  whole 
saving  and  sanctifying  work  of  Christ  in  the  believer. 

Sta  vpLMv  Serfc rea)$  Kal  e7rt^opr;ytas  tou  7rveup.aT09  'lyjcrov  Xpurrov  : 
‘  through  your  supplication  and  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.’  Aeiyo-t?  vp, w  and  iTnxop^yia  r.  7 tv.  ’IX  are  thus  two  dis- 
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tinct  instruments  of  a7ro/3rjcreT<uf  and  therefore  are  not  both  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  one  article  t^s. 

Lightf.,  Alf.,  Lips.,  Weiss,  make  ttj s  cover  both  nouns,  rendering  *  through 
your  supplication  and  supply  of  the  Spirit/  etc.;  i.e.  the  supply  of  the  Spirit 
which  you  furnish  through  your  supplication.  This  construction  would, 
further,  seem  to  involve  the  uniting  of  v^xCjv  with  both  nouns.  So,  dis¬ 
tinctly,  Weiss,  Alf.,  Lips.,  and  apparently  Lightf.  It  is  claimed  that  if 
two  distinct  instruments  were  intended,  rrj s  would  be  repeated.  But : 
i.  The  absence  of  a  second  article  does  not  necessitate  the  inclusion  of 
both  nouns  under  tt) s,  since  each  has  its  own  defining  genitive,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  second  article  may  be  dispensed  with  (Win.  xix.  5  b ).  2.  Even  if 

the  two  were  included  under  the  one  article,  that  would  not  be  decisive  as 
to  the  union  of  v/xQv  with  both.  If  the  genitive  tov  irveOfiaros  is  subjective 
(see  below),  there  are  two  personal  agents  —  you,  in  your  supplication, 
and  the  Spirit  with  its  supply  —  cooperating  for  the  same  end.  Nor,  if 
b/iCiv  is  taken  with  Seifa-ews  only,  is  the  idea  excluded  that  the  supply  of  the 
Spirit  is  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Philippians. 

Slcl  rrjs  v}jlCjv  8e?;cre<us  :  Paul  makes  mention  of  the  Philippians  in 
his  own  supplications  (vs.  4).  Here  he  assumes  that  their  fellow¬ 
ship  with  him  in  furtherance  of  the  gospel  (vs.  5),  and  their 
partaking  with  him  of  grace  (vs.  7),  will  call  out  their  supplica¬ 
tions  for  him.  Comp.  1  Thess.  v.  25  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1  f. ;  2  Cor.  i. 
11 ;  Rom.  xv.  30-32;  Philem.  22.  Also  Ign.  Philad .  v.  oXP  rj 
7rpocrevx>]  vfxw  pc  dbrapTiW,  ‘  But  your  prayer  will  make  me  perfect/ 
imxopriyLas  :  Only  here  and  Eph.  iv.  16.  Lightf.’s  explanation 
of  cm,  bountiful  supply,  is  unwarranted.  The  force  of  cm  is 
directive.  Comp,  imxoprjyuiv  (Gal.  iii.  5),  where  the  idea  of 
bountifulness  resides  in  the  verb.  (See  Col.  ii.  19  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  10.) 
In  2  Pet.  i.  11,  7rAovcmos  is  added  to  cmxoprjyrjOrjcrcTai. 

tov  7rvevpLOLTo<;  ’lrjcrov  Xpicrrov :  The  genitive  is  subjective,  i  the 
supply  which  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  affords  1 ;  not  appositional, 
‘  the  supply  which  is  the  Spirit,’  etc.  Lightf.’s  combination  of  the 
two  —  the  Spirit  at  once  the  giver  and  the  gift  —  is  contrary  to 
N.T.  usage.  The  exact  phrase,  7rv.  *IX,  occurs  only  here.  Ilvcu/ua 
XpLo-rov  is  found  Rom.  viii.  9;  1  Pet.  i.  11.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
called  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  9  ;  Gal.  iv.  6),  not  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Christ  (Thdrt.),  since  the  impartation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  habitually  ascribed  by  Paul  to  the  Father.  (See  1  Cor. 
vi.  19;  Eph.  i.  17;  Gal.  iii.  5  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  8.)  In  Jn.  iii.  34 
Christ  is  represented  as  dispensing  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  here  is  the  Spirit  of  God  which  animated  Jesus  in  his  human 
life,  and  which,  in  the  risen  Christ,  is  the  life-principle  of  believ¬ 
ers  (1  Cor.  xv.  45;  comp.  Rom.  viii.  9-11).  Christ  is  fully 
endowed  with  the  Spirit  (Mk.  i.  10 ;  Jn.  i.  32)  ;  he  sends  the 
Spirit  from  the  Father  to  the  disciples,  and  he  is  the  burden  of 
the  Spirit’s  testimony  (Jn.  xv.  26,  xvi.  7,  9,  10,  15).  The  Para¬ 
clete  is  given  in  answer  to  Christ’s  prayer  (Jn.  xiv.  16).  Christ 
identifies  his  own  coming  and  presence  with  that  of  the  Spirit 
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(Jn.  xiv.  17,  18).  Paul  identifies,  him  personally  with  the  Spirit 
(2  Cor.  iii.  17).  The  Spirit  which  Christ  has  is  possessed  also  by 
members  of  his  body  (Rom.  viii.  9  ;  Gal.  iv.  6).  In  Rom.  viii.  9, 
10,  Paul  uses  irvevpxt.  Oeov,  Trvevpa  Xpurrov ,  and  Xptcrros  as  convert¬ 
ible  terms. 

20.  /cara  ttjv  cbro/ca/oaSo/aav  /cat  eArrtSa  pov  :  Connect  with  cbro- 
firjvzTcn  (vs.  19).  This  shall  turn  out  to  my  salvation  as  I  am 
expecting  and  hoping. 

aTTOKapa&oKiav :  Only  here  and  Rom.  viii.  19.  A  picturesque 
word  :  drr 6,  ‘  away  ’ ;  Kapa,  ‘  the  head  ’ ;  Sokclv  (Ion.),  ‘  to  watch.' 
Watching  something  with  the  head  turned  away  from  other  ob¬ 
jects  ;  hence  intent  watching.  So  Chrys.  rj  peydXyj  /cat  erTtrerd- 
ptvr]  TrpocxSoKLa.  Seldom  in  patristic  Greek.  Ka paSoKeiv  occurs  in 
class.  Gk.  (Hdt.  vii.  163  ;  Xen.  Mem .  iii.  5,  6  ;  Aristoph.  Knights , 
663,  etc.),  but  not  the  compound  a-rroKap.,  which,  however,  is  found 
in  later  Gk.,  as  Polybius  and  Plutarch.  Lightf.’s  ref.  to  Josephus, 
B.  J.  iii.  7,  26,  is  felicitous.  See  also  Philo,  De  Jos .  527  D. 

Others,  however,  give  a7ro  a  local  sense — -the  place  from  which  (Ellic., 

Ead.);  others  an  intensive  sense,  ‘to  wait  to  the  end;  wait  it  out’  (Mey. 

on  Rom.  viii.  19.  See  also  Crem.  and  Thay.  Lexsi). 

eArrtSa  :  The  inward  attitude,  while  cbro/cap.  represents  the  out¬ 
ward  attitude.  ’EAttis  sometimes  in  N.T.  as  the  object  of  hope  : 
the  thing  hoped  for.  (See  Gal.  v.  5;  Col.  i.  5;  Heb.  vi.  18; 
Tit.  ii.  13.)  This  can  hardly  be  the  meaning  here. 

on  :  1  that  ’ ;  not  f  because.’  It  denotes  the  object  of  the  hope, 
supplying  the  specific  definition  of  the  more  general  eh  o'oirrjpcav 
(vs.  19). 

iv  ov&cvl,  ‘in  nothing’:  in  no  point  or  respect.  Not  ‘by  no 
one,’  since  no  persons  are  brought  forward  in  what  follows. 

alo’gyvOrjcTopa.i :  ‘shall  I  be  put  to  shame.’  Rare  in  N.T.,  and 
only  twice  in  Paul.  Frequent  in  LXX,  as  Ps.  xxxv.  (xxxiv.)  4,  26  ; 
lxx.  (lxix.)  2.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  x.  8.)  He  will  not  be  brought  into 
disgrace  by  the  frustration  of  his  efforts  and  the  disappointment 
of  his  hopes.  He  will  not  be  shown  to  be  a  deluded  enthusiast, 
a  fanatic,  a  preacher  of  a  fancied  and  impossible  good.  On  the 
contrary,  — 

peyaXwOrjaeTai  Xpurrov  iv  rw  (ruipart  pov  : 

MeyaAvi/0770-erai  =  ‘  shall  be  glorified  ’ ;  lit.  ‘  enlarged.’  Often  in 
LXX  for  b’WT.  (See  2  Sam.  vii.  26  ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  24  ;  Ps.  xxxiv. 
[xxxiii.]  3,  xxxv.  [xxxiv.]  27.) 

iv  ro)  (Tuipart  pov :  Instead  of  the  simple  ipoC ;  because  the 
question  of  bodily  life  or  death  was  imminent.  In  his  afflicted, 
imprisoned  body  Christ  will  be  magnified.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  10 ; 
Gal.  vi.  1 7.) 

The  force  of  this  positive  and  general  statement,  ‘  Christ  shall 
be  magnified  in  my  body,’  is  heightened  by  three  incidental 
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clauses,  which  are  to  the  following  effect:  i.  Christ  will  be 
magnified,  though  Paul  shall  refuse  to  modify  his  preaching  and 
shall  continue  to  proclaim  the  gospel  with  all  boldness.  2.  Christ’s 
being  magnified  in  spite  of  opposition  will  be  nothing  new.  It  has 
always  been  so.  3.  The  result  will  be  the  same  whether  Paul  shall 
live  or  die. 

iv  7r acrr)  irapprjcrLa  :  in  contrast  with  alcr)(vv6Yjo-opLai,  as  I  Jn.  ii.  28  ; 
LXX,  Prov.  xiii.  5.  The  primary  meaning  of  Trapprjaia  is  ‘  free 
and  bold  speaking’;  speaking  out  every  word  (ttSv,  prjp.a).  The 
verb  '7rappr)cna£)eo‘QaL  always  in  N.T.  in  connection  with  speaking. 
The  dominant  idea  of  irappr^cria  is  boldness,  confidence.  (See 
2  Cor.  iii.  12,  vii.  4 ;  Eph.  vi.  19  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  2  ;  Philem.  8 ;  and 
Lightf.  on  Col.  ii.  15.)  It  is  opposed  to  fear  (Jn.  vii.  13),  and  to 
ambiguity  or  reserve  (Jn.  xi.  14).  The  idea  of  publicity  some¬ 
times  attaches  to  it,  but  as  secondary  (Jn.  vii.  4).  Udo-g,  the 
direct  opposite  of  ovScvl ;  every  way  in  which  boldness  can  mani¬ 
fest  itself.  (Comp.  Eph.  vi.  18.)  Christ  will  be  magnified  in  his 
bold  and  uncompromising  preaching  of  the  unpalatable  truth. 

o>5  7T0LVT0TC  koll  vvv  :  ‘  As  always,  so  now.’  Kat  in  the  apodosis 
answers  to  d>5  in  the  protasis.  (See  Mt.  vi.  10;  Jn.  vi.  57; 
Gal.  i.  9  ;  1  Jn.  ii.  18;  Win.  liii.  5.)  It  is  the  testimony  of 
history  that  Christ  has  always  been  magnified  in  spite  of  oppo¬ 
sition.  As  Paul’s  imprisonment  has,  up  to  this  time,  ministered 
to  the  progress  of  the  gospel  (vs.  12),  he  is  no  less  confident  of 
the  same  result  now  that  his  fate  is  hanging  in  the  balance. 

etre  Sia  £<0775  et re  81a  Oavarov  :  “  Inimicis  suis  insultat,  quod  ei 
nocere  non  valeant.  Si  enim  eum  occiderint,  martyrio  coronabi- 
tur.  Si  servaverint  ad  Christum  annunciandum,  plurimum  facient 
fructum”  (Jer.). 

The  last  words  lead  him  to  speak  of  his  own  feelings  respecting 
the  possible  issue  of  his  trial. 

21.  ipLol  ydp  to  £rjv  Xptcrros  :  <  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ.’  For 
Paul  life  is  summed  up  in  Christ.  Christ  is  its  inspiration,  its  aim, 
its  end.  To  trust,  love,  obey,  preach,  follow,  suffer,  —  all  things 
are  with  and  in  Christ.  So  Theoph.  Katvrjv  rtva  ££,  Kal  6 

Xptcrr 05  fioi  ecrTt  ra  irdvra,  Kal  7 tvot],  Kal  £1077,  Kat  <£<05  :  “  A  kind  of 
new  life  I  live,  and  Christ  is  all  things  to  me,  both  breath  and  life 
and  light.”  See  further  on  cV  avrw  (ch.  iii.  9),  and  comp.  iii.  7-10, 
20,  21  ;  Rom.  vi.  11  ;  Gal.  ii.  20;  2  Cor.  v.  15  ;  Col.  iii.  3.  Also 
Ign.  Eph.  iii.,  *IX  to  dSuxKptTov  fjptov  ‘our  inseparable  life’; 
and  Mag.  i,*IX  tov  Sia  7ravro5  77/Acov  £rjv,  ‘  our  never-failing  life.’ 
To  £rjv  is  the  continuous  present.  In  the  three  other  passages  of 
Paul  in  which  it  occurs  (vs.  22  ;  Rom.  viii.  12;  2  Cor.  i.  8),  it 
denotes  the  process,  not  the  principle,  of  life. 
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to  6.7ro0av€Lv  K€/oSos  :  ‘  to  die  is  gain  ’ ;  because  it  will  introduce 
him  to  complete  union  with  Christ,  unhampered  by  limitations  of 
the  flesh.  His  gain  will  therefore  magnify  Christ.  (See  Rom.  viii. 
17.)  This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  Stoic  apathy  which,  in 
proud  resignation,  leaves  all  to  fate.  (See  a  beautiful  passage  in 
Pfleiderer,  Paulinismus ,  2  Aufl.  p.  219.) 

22.  el  Se  to  £7/1/  iv  crapKL,  tovto  /ulol  Kapnos  epyov,  .  .  .  Kai  tl 
alpycropLai  ov  yvoypt^o)  : 

B  reads  aipTjacop.ai. 

Render  :  ‘  But  if  living  in  the  flesh  —  (if)  this  is  fruit  of  toil  to  me, 
then  what  I  shall  choose  I  do  not  declared 

The  protasis  is  thus  el  8t  rb  £rjv  .  .  .  epyov.  The  apodosis  is  Kal  rL 
alp'/jo-op.cu,  etc.  The  subject  of  the  protasis,  rb  $r}v  iv  aapKl,  is  resumed  by 
tovto,  which  brings  out  the  contrast  of  Kapirbs  epyov  with  the  subjective 
personal  ictpdos  (vs.  21).  The  apodosis  is  introduced  by  Kal  ‘  then.’  (So 
Chrys.,  GEc.,  Mey.,  Ellic.,  Dvv.,  De  W.,  Alf.,  Lum.,  Kl.,  Lips.,  Ead.)  Sev¬ 
eral  other  arrangements  have  been  advocated,  the  principal  one  of  which  is 
to  take  el  8t  rb  £rjv  tv  aapKl  as  protasis,  and  tovto  .  .  .  epyov  as  apodosis, 
making  Kal  merely  connective:  ‘But  if  living  in  the  flesh  (be  my  lot), 
this  is  fruit  of  toil  to  me,  and  what  I  shall  choose  I  do  not  declare.’ 
(So  Weiss  and  Beet.)  Lightf.  suggests  an  arrangement  in  which  he  has 
been  anticipated  by  Rilliet,  —  to  take  el  as  implying  an  interrogation  (as 
Rom.  ix.  22;  Acts  xxiii.  9),  and  to  regard  the  apodosis  as  suppressed: 
‘  But  what  if  my  living  in  the  flesh  is  to  bear  fruit?  In  fact  what  to  choose 
I  know  not.’  The  rendering  adopted  seems  to  me  to  satisfy  most  of  the 
conditions,  though  neither  of  those  proposed  is  entirely  free  from  objection. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  awkward  ellipsis  required  by  the  second  appears  quite 
inadmissible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kal  introducing  the  apodosis  after  a 
conditional  protasis  with  el  is  of  doubtful  authority*,  though  I  think  that 
Jas.  iv.  15,  with  the  reading  pj crop.ev  Kal  iroiT)(rop.ev,  is  a  fair  case  in  point, 
not  to  mention  2  Cor.  ii.  2,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  more  doubtful.  Some 
weight  also  should  be  allowed  to  the  LXX  passages,  Ex.  xxxiii.  22;  Lev. 
xiv.  34,  xxiii.  10,  xxv.  2;  Josh.  iii.  8,  viii.  24.  Though  not  strictly  analo¬ 
gous,  these  imply  a  sort  of  condition  in  the  protasis.  The  exact  construc¬ 
tion  is  certainly  found  in  Gk.  poetry  (see  Horn.  II.  v.  897;  Od.x iv.  112).  At 
is  also  used  in  the  same  way  (Horn.  II.  i.  135,  xii.  246;  Od.  xii.  54).  In  Apoc. 
iii.  20,  Kal  in  the  apodosis  after  edv  is  retained  by  Tisch.  and  stands  in  marg. 
in  WH.  (See  Blass,  §  77,  6.)  The  use  of  el  as  explained  by  Lightf.,  though 
legitimate,  leaves  some  awkwardness  attaching  to  Kal.  (See  Win.  lxiv.  7.) 

Ei  is  not  conditional  or  problematical  (Beet),  but  syllogistic. 
(Comp.  Rom.  v.  17.)  It  assumes  that  fruitfulness  will  follow  his 
continuance  in  life.  Touto  is  not  redundant,  but  resumptive  and 
emphatic,  calling  attention  to  remaining  in  life.  It  was  just  this, 
in  contrast  with  dying,  which  was  to  mean  fruit  of  toil. 

Kapirbs  epyov  :  fruit  which  follows  toil  and  issues  from  it. 
tl  aiprjaopLaL.  Tl  for  irorepov.  (Comp.  Mt.  ix.  5,  xxi.  31  ;  Lk. 
vii.  42,  xxii.  27;  and  see  Win.  xxv.  1.)  The  future  alprjo-op.aL 
takes  the  place  of  the  deliberative  subjunctive  (Win.  xii.  4  b). 

ov  yvo)/oi£o> :  ‘  I  do  not  declare.’  Most  modern  commentators 
render  ‘  I  do  not  perceive  *  or  ‘  know.’  The  meaning  f  to  make 
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known/  ‘  point  out/  ‘  declare/  is  extremely  rare  in  class.  One 
case  occurs  (yEsch.  Prom.  487).  In  the  sense  of  ‘  to  become 
known  ’  (passive)  it  is  found  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  (see  Stallbaum 
on  Phaedrus ,  262  B) ;  but  the  prevailing  sense  is  ‘  to  become 
acquainted  with/  ‘  to  gain  knowledge  of.’  In  the  N.T.  the  sense, 
without  exception,  is  ‘  to  make  known  ’  or  ‘  declare.’  This  is  also 
the  prevailing  sense  in  LXX,  though  there  are  a  few  instances  of 
the  other  meaning,  as  Job  xxxiv.  25.  See,  on  the  other  hand, 
x  Sam.  vi.  2,  x.  8,  xiv.  12  ;  Dan.  ii.  6,  10,  v.  7 ;  Ps.  xvi.  (xv.)  11  ; 
cit.  Acts  ii.  28.  For  Paul’s  usage,  see  iv.  6 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  3,  xv.  1  ; 
Gal.  i.  11.  No  sufficient  reason  can  be  urged  for  departing  from 
universal  N.T.  usage.  Paul  says  ‘  to  die  is  gain ;  but  if  the  case 
is  put  to  me  that  it  is  for  your  interest  that  I  should  continue  to 
live,  then  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  my  personal  choice.’  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  felt  that  under  the  strong  pressure  of  his  desire  to  depart, 
he  might  be  tempted  to  express  himself  too  strongly  in  favor  of 
his  own  wish.  As  it  is,  he  will  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  his  Master.  “  Marvellous  !  ”  says  Chrys.  “  How  great  was 
his  philosophy  !  How  hath  he  both  cast  out  the  desire  of  the 
present  life,  and  yet  thrown  no  reproach  upon  it.” 

23.  avvi)(0fxaL  ck  twv  Suo  : 

The  TR  yap  for  Be  is  very  slenderly  supported. 

Ae  introduces  an  explanation,  and  at  the  same  time  separates 
it  from  that  which  is  to  be  explained.  (See  Jn.  iii.  19,  vi.  39 ; 
1  Cor.  i.  12.)  It  may  be  rendered  ‘now.’  I  do  not  declare  my 
preference.  Now  the  reason  is  that  I  am  in  a  strait,  etc.  Swe- 
XopLou  is  used  by  Paul  only  here  and  2  Cor.  v.  14.  (See  Lk.  xii. 
50 ;  Acts  xviii.  5  ;  LXX;  Job  iii.  24,  vii.  11,  x.  1,  xxxi.  23.)  The 
figure  is  that  of  one  who  is  in  a  narrow  road  between  two  walls. 
I  am  held  together ,  so  that  I  cannot  move  to  the  one  or  the  other 
side.  (Comp.  Ign.  Rom .  vi.)  The  pressure  comes  from  (Ik)  both 
sides,  from  ‘  the  two  ’  (row  Suo)  considerations  just  mentioned, 
departing  and  abiding  in  the  flesh. 

TTjv  imOvixtav  :  ‘  having  the  desire.’  T rjv  has  the  force  of  a 
possessive  pronoun,  ‘  my  ’  desire.  'EmOvfXLa  is  used  in  N.T.  in  both 
a  good  and  a  bad  sense.  (Comp.  Lk.  xxii.  15  and  Mk.  iv.  19; 
Rom.  i.  24,  vii.  7 ;  Gal.  v.  16  ;  1  Jn.  ii.  16.) 

ek  to  avaXvaai :  Lit.  ‘  to  break  up  ’ ;  ‘  unloose  ’ ;  ‘  undo.’  It  is 
used  of  loosing  a  ship  from  its  moorings,  of  breaking  camp,  and 
of  death.  Paul  uses  dvdAwts  of  his  own  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  6). 
If  he  employs  the  verb  here  with  any  consciousness  of  its  figura¬ 
tive  meaning,  the  figure  is  probably  that  of  breaking  camp.  Paul’s 
circumstances  would  more  naturally  suggest  the  military  than  the 
nautical  metaphor;  and,  singularly  enough,  nautical  expressions 
and  metaphors  are  very  rare  in  his  writings.  The  idea  of  striking 
the  tent  and  breaking  camp  falls  in  with  2  Cor.  v.  1.  For  the 
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construction  with  efe,  comp.  Rom.  i.  n,  iii.  26,  xii.  23  1  Thess. 
iii.  10 3  Heb.  xi.  3. 

( rvv  XpLo-Tw  aval :  Beng.  says  :  “  To  depart  was  sometimes  desired 
by  the  saints  (of  the  O.T.),  but  to  be  with  Christ  is  peculiar  to 
the  New  Testament.”  Paul  assumes  that,  on  departing  this  life, 
he  will  immediately  be  with  the  Lord.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  v.  6-8 3 
Acts  vii.  59.)  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  elsewhere  treats  death  as 
a  sleep  from  which  believers  will  awake  at  the  appearing  of  the 
Lord  (1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52;  1  Thess.  iv.  14,  16). 

The  passage  does  not  lend  itself  to  controversies  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  dead  in  Christ.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  dogmatic 
consciousness  enters  at  all  into  this  utterance  of  the  apostle.  Dis¬ 
cussions  like  those  of  Weiss  and  Klopper  as  to  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  the  words  here  with  those  of  Cor.  and  Thess. 
are  beside  the  mark,  as  is  the  assumption  that  Paul’s  views  on  this 
subject  had  undergone  a  change  which  is  indicated  in  this  passage. 
Lightf.  is  quite  safe  in  the  remark  that  the  one  mode  of  represen¬ 
tation  must  be  qualified  by  the  other.  Weiss  ( BibL  Theol.  §  10 1) 
justly  says  that  u  if  the  more  particular  dealing  with  eschatological 
proceedings  is  reserved  in  the  four  principal  epistles,  to  a  yet 
greater  extent  is  this  the  case  in  the  epistles  of  the  captivity,  with¬ 
out  its  being  possible  to  show  any  essential  change  in  the  position 
on  these  points.”  In  this  familiar  epistle,  in  this  passage,  written 
under  strong  emotion,  Paul  throws  out,  almost  incidentally,  the 
thought  that  death  implies,  for  him,  immediate  presence  with 
Christ.  If  it  be  asserted  that  death  introduces  believers  into  a 
condition  of  preparation  for  perfect  glorification,  that  supposition 
is  not  excluded  by  either  these  words  or  those  in  Cor.  and  Thess. 
In  2  Cor.  v.  8  the  intimation  is  the  same  as  in  this  passage.  In 
any  case  we  are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  the  essential  element 
of  future  bliss,  whether  in  an  intermediate  or  in  a  fully  glorified 
state,  will  be  the  presence  of  Christ.  These  words  do  not  exclude 
the  idea  of  an  intermediate  state,  nor  do  the  words  in  1  Cor. 
exclude  the  idea  of  being  with  Christ. 

ttoXXw  yap  pioXXov  Kpuvvov:  *  for  it  is  very  far  better.’ 

DFsr  G  read  ttogu  for  7 roXXw. 

yap  with  Na  ABC  17,  31,  47,  67,  WH.  Tisch.  Omitted  by  N*  DFGKLP, 

Vulg.,  Goth.,  Syr.utr,  Basm.,  Arm.,  JEth. 

Notice  the  heaping  up  of  comparatives  according  to  Paul’s 
habit.  (Comp.  Rom.  viii.  37  3  2  Cor.  vii.  13,  iv.  173  Eph.  iii.  20.) 
Render,  ‘very  far  better.’ 

24.  to  hnpiivav  rrj  (rapid  : 

For  e? rifieveiv  B  reads  etrifieivat. 

BDFGKL  add  ev  with  <raptci.  impivav  iv  occurs  only  in  Paul  ( 1  Cor.  xvi.  8). 

Observe  the  change  of  construction  from  tyjv  im8vp,[av  Zxo)V' 
Render,  ‘  to  abide  by  the  flesh.’  Not  precisely  the  same  as  to 
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iv  aapKi  (vs.  22),  which  was  a  little  more  abstract,  expressing  life 
in  general,  while  this  refers  specifically  to  his  own  staying  by  the 
flesh.  (Comp.  Rom.  vi.  1.) 

avayKaioTepov  :  The  comparative  is  slightly  illogical.  The  strong 
emotion  which  shaped  the  comparative  77-oAAw  p,a\\ov  Kp&aaov 
carries  on  that  form,  by  its  own  momentum,  to  the  succeeding 
adjective.  The  point  of  comparison  is  not  definitely  conqeived. 
Living  is  the  more  necessary  under  the  present  circumstances. 
(Comp.  Seneca,  Ep .  98:  “  Vitae  suae  adjici  nihil  desiderat  sua 
causa,  sed  eorum  quibus  utilis  est.”  Also  a  striking  passage 
Ep.  104).  Two  practical  errors  are  suggested  by  these  words, — 
the  subsiding  of  all  interest  in  the  future  world,  and  the  undue 
longing  for  it  which  strikes  at  patient  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.  There  is  also  to  be  noted  the  higher  grade  of  self-abnega¬ 
tion  exhibited  by  Paul,  not  in  the  casting  aside  of  earthly  pleasures 
and  honors,  which  really  possessed  little  attraction  for  him,  but  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  higher  longing  to  enjoy  the  perfect  vision 
of  Christ. 

25.  Kal  tovto  7T€7ro<.0tos  olSa :  ‘  And  being  confident  of  this  I 
know.'  Construe  tovto  with  7rc77-oi0tbs,  not  with  oiSa,  as  Lightf., 
who  takes  ttitt.  adverbially  with  olSa,  ‘  I  confidently  know/  citing 
Rom.  xiv.  14  ;  Eph.  v.  5.  But  these  are  hardly  in  point.  (Comp, 
vs.  6.)  OlSa  is  not  prophetic.  It  merely  expresses  personal 
conviction. 

pLtvti)  Kal  TrapapLcvto  : 

TR  <Tv/jLrrapa/j.€vu)  with  DEKLP  and  some  Fathers. 

For  similar  word-plays,  see  Rom.  i.  20,  v.  19;  2  Cor.  iv.  8, 
v.  4  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  n  ;  Acts  viii.  30.  MeWu  is  absolute,  ‘  to  abide 
in  life  ’ :  TrapapuvC)  is  relative,  ‘  to  abide  with  some  one.’  Ilapa- 
/txcvo)  in  a  manner  defines  the  simple  verb.  The  value  of  his 
remaining  in  life  lies  chiefly  in  his  being  with  his  brethren  and 
promoting  their  spiritual  welfare.  Paul  uses  p.ivav  in  the  sense  of 
continuing  to  live,  only  here  and  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

eis  Ttjv  vp.C)v  7r poKQ7TT]v  Kal  yapav  ty)<s  7rtoTC(os  :  ‘  for  your  progress 
and  joy  in  the  faith.’  For  77730*077-771/,  see  on  vs.  12.  The  genitives 
rijs  7rib-T£u)s  and  vpiC) v  to  be  taken  with  both  nouns.  (Comp.  i.  20, 
and  see  Win.  xix.)  For  the  phrase  ‘joy  of  faith,’  comp,  yapa  iv  tw 
Tno-Tcvtiv  (Rom.  xv.  13).  Progressiveness  and  joyfulness  alike 
characterise  faith. 

Kl.  and  Weiss  take  ttI<tt€<i)$  with  xaP^v  only. 

26.  Iva  to  Kavyrjpia  vpiutv  TrcpKTirevr)  :  ‘  that  your  glorying  may 
abound.’  Tva  marks  the  ultimate  aim  of  p.tv u  Kal  77-apa/xei/w,  and 
the  clause  defines  more  specifically  the  general  statement  a?  ttjv 
vf. 4.  77730*.,  etc.  K  avyrjpioL  is  the  7)1  at  ter  or  ground  of  glorying,  not 
the  act  of  glorying,  which  would  be  Kavy-rjo-is,  as  Rom.  iii.  27  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  12.  (Comp.  Rom.  iv.  2  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  15  ;  Gal.  vi.  4.) 
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*Y/i,w  is  subjective :  Not  ‘  my  ground  of  glorying  in  you,’  but 
‘  your  ground  of  glorying.’ 

iv  Xpi(TT(i>  ’I t)(tov  :  With  7rt  pLaaevr),  not  with  ravgr^p a.  (Comp, 
i.  9  ;  Rom.  iii.  7  ;  Col.  ii.  7.)  Christ  is  the  element  or  sphere  in 
which  the  abounding  develops.  Christ  is  always  needed  to  con¬ 
trol,  no  less  than  to  promote,  overflow.  The  abundant  glorying 
does  not  take  place  in  the  sphere  of  human  ambition,  like  that  of 
the  Jew  in  his  law  and  his  nationality,  —  the  ‘  boasting  according 
to  the  flesh’  (2  Cor.  xi.  18);  ‘in  men’  (1  Cor.  iii.  21);  ‘in 
appearance’  (2  Cor.  v.  12). 

iv  ipol :  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  glorying  would  be  Paul 
The  ground  of  boasting  would  attach  specially  to  him  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  cause  which  was  the  great  matter  of  glorying. 
’Ey  ipol  is  a  special  cause  or  ground  within  the  sphere  designated 
by  iv  XT. 

Sta  rrjs  ipfjs  Trapovaiaq  7raA.11/  7rpo?  vpa$  :  Connect  with  iv  ipol  as 
a  special  instance.  The  ground  of  glorying  is  first,  and  compre¬ 
hensively,  in  Christ ;  then  in  Paul  as  representing  Christ ;  then  in 
Paul’s  personal  presence  again  with  them,  Ila/ooWas,  in  its  ordin¬ 
ary  sense,  as  ii.  12  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  etc.  There  is  a  slight  emphasis 
on  the  word  as  contrasted  with  letters  or  messages.  How  far 
Paul’s  confidence  in  his  liberation  and  future  personal  intercourse 
with  the  Philippians  was  justified,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
without  more  knowledge  concerning  the  latter  portion  of  his 
career. 

He  now  proceeds  to  give  his  readers  some  practical  exhorta¬ 
tions.  Until  he  can  personally  minister  to  their  faith,  he  must 
content  himself  with  writing  to  them.  Their  standard  of  Christian 
consistency  and  efficiency  must  not  be  regulated  by  his  personal 
presence  or  absence. 

27-30.  Only,  under  any  circumstances ,  —  whether  I  shall  come 
to  you ,  as  I  hope  to  do ,  or  remain  absent ,  as  I  may  be  compelled  to 
do ,  —  I  exhort  you  to  bear  yourselves  as  becomes  members  of  a 
Christian  community ,  in  your  steadfastness ,  unity ,  and  active  exer¬ 
tion  071  behalf  of  the  gospel,  and  in  your  courage  i)i  the  face  of  your 
adversaries  ;  which  will  de?nonstrate  the  hopelessfiess  of  their  efforts 
and  their  doom  to  destruction ,  a?id  will  be  God's  own  evidence  to 
you  of  your  own  salvation .  For  the  privilege  conferred  upon  you 
of  suffering  for  Christ  will  show  that  you  are  one  with  him ,  and 
pa?'takej‘s  of  that  same  grace  which  has  enabled  me  to  contend  for 
his  cause ,  arid  of  that  same  conflict  which  you  saw  me  undergo , 
and  which  you  now  hear  of  niy  still  7vagi?ig  in  my  Roman  prison . 
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27.  fxovov  d£iu>s  tov  evayycAiov  tov  Xpicrrov  7ro\t revea-Oe  :  ‘  only 
let  your  manner  of  life  be  worthy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.’  For  a 
similar  usage  of  fxovov  see  i  Cor.  vii.  39  ;  Gal.  ii.  10 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  7. 
Not  as  though  he  would  say  :  ‘  Look  to  your  own  conduct  and  God 
will  take  care  of  me  ’ ;  nor  as  though  he  intended  to  state  the  only 
condition  on  which  he  would  come  to  them  ;  but,  ‘whether  I  come 
or  not,  I  have  only  to  say,’  etc.  Only  on  this  condition  can  he 
successfully  minister  to  their  furtherance  and  joy  of  faith  if  he 
shall  come  to  them,  and  only  thus  can  these  be  maintained  if 
he  shall  not  come. 

7roXiTeveo-0e :  Lit.  ‘  be  citizens  ’ ;  ‘  exercise  your  citizenship.’  The 
verb  occurs  in  N.T.  only  here  and  Acts  xxiii.  1.  In  LXX,  see 
2  Macc.  vi.  1,  xi.  25.  For  the  kindred  noun  7roAiVev/xa  see  ch.  iii. 
20.  Paul’s  usual  word  for  Christian  conduct  is  TrepiraTciv,  ‘  to 
walk’  (Rom.  vi.  4,  viii.  4;  1  Cor.  iii.  3),  with  dittos,  Eph.  iv.  1  ; 
Col.  i.  10.  The  primary  reference  is  to  their  membership  in  the 
church  at  Philippi ;  and  the  word  is  selected  as  pointing  to  their 
mutual  duties  as  members  of  a  local  Christian  commonwealth  ; 
probably  not  without  an  underlying  thought  of  the  universal  Christ¬ 
ian  commonwealth  embracing  all  the  saints  in  earth  and  heaven. 
(Comp.  iii.  20,  and  Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  iii.,  xxi.,  liv.)  Clement 
develops  the  idea  of  individual  obligation  to  a  spiritual  polity  by 
comparison  with  the  obligations  due  to  secular  states,  in  lv.  See 
also  Polyc.  ad  Phil ’  v.  The  word  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to 
Paul,  contemplating  from  the  metropolitan  centre  the  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  state,  and  would  appeal  to  the  Philippians  as  citizens 
of  a  Roman  ‘colonia’  which  aimed  to  reproduce,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  features  of  the  parent  commonwealth.  (See  Introd.  II.) 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  Paul’s  letters,  may  be  detected  the  influence 
of  Stoicism  upon  his  mode  of  thought.  Stoic  philosophy  had 
leavened  the  moral  vocabulary  of  the  civilised  world.  Its  lan¬ 
guage  was  fruitful  in  moral  terms  and  images  and  furnished  appro¬ 
priate  forms  of  expression  for  certain  great  Christian  ideas.  A 
favorite  Stoic  conception  was  that  of  a  world-wide  state.  (See 
Lightf.’s  essay  on  “  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,”  Comm.  p.  270  ff.) 

d£tajs  tov  cvayyeAiov  tov  Xpurrov :  ‘in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.’  Tov  Xtov  is  the  objective  genitive,  —  the  gospel 
which  proclaims  Christ.  This  is  Paul’s  more  usual  formula.  (See 
1  Cor.  ix.  12  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  Gal.  i.  7  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2.)  We  find 
also  cvayy.  rov  vtov  avTOV  (Rom.  i.  9)  j  tov  Kvptov  T^o-ov 

(2  Thess.  i.  8)  ;  tt}s  So^s  tov  Xpurrov  (2  Cor.  iv.  4). 

tv a  etTC  l\0u)V  Kal  18 u)V  vptas  etre  draw  a/<ova>  ra  rcpi  vptuiv* 

Nft  ACDFGKL  read  clkovctio. 


The  construction  is  rhetorically  inexact.  Tva  goes  with  aKov a>, 
and  citc  l\6.  k.  18.  vfi.  and  drc  dr.  are  appositional  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  subject  of  aKova).  ’Akovo),  which  in  regular  construction 
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would  be  d koiW  followed  by  yvdj  or  some  similar  verb,  takes  the 
finite  form  from  the  suggestion  of  the  personal  subject  in  cbiw. 
The  construction  is  moulded  by  the  thought  of  absence,  which  is 
last  and  most  prominent  in  the  writer’s  mind.  The  verb  which 
would  have  been  used  on  the  supposition  of  his  seeing  them  is 
dropped,  and  that  which  implies  his  absence  is  alone  expressed. 
Td  Trcpl  vfxuv,  as  ii.  19,  20  ;  Col.  iv.  8  ;  comp,  rd  /car’  e/> ie  (ch.  i.  1 2)  : 
‘  the  things  concerning  you’;  ‘your  state’  (R.V.).  Render  the 
whole  :  *  That  whether  I  come  and  see  you  or  remain  absent,  I 
may  hear  of  your  state.’ 

otl  crr^Kere,  etc. :  Explaining  the  details  of  their  ‘  state.’  ^t^kelv 
mostly  in  Paul,  and  always  signifying  firm  standing,  acquiring  that 
meaning,  however,  from  the  context.  In  Mk.  iii.  31,  xi.  25,  it 
means  simply  ‘  to  stand.’ 

iv  evl  TrvevfxaTL :  ‘in  one  spirit.’  (Comp.  Eph.  iv.  4,  and  see 
Clem,  ad  Cor .  xlvi.)  Uvevfia  here  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit  (as 
Weiss),  but  that  disposition  which  is  communicated  in  Christ  to 
believers,  filling  their  souls,  and  generating  their  holy  qualities 
and  works.  In  the  possession  of  this  they  are  TrvevfxariKoi ,  —  they 
are  joined  to  the  Lord  and  are  one  spirit  with  him  (1  Cor.  vi.  17. 
See  2  Cor.  xii.  18;  Lk.  i.  17;  Jn.  vi.  63;  Acts  vi.  10).  The 
character,  manifestations,  or  results  of  this  disposition  are  often 
defined  by  qualifying  genitives ;  as,  the  spirit  of  meekness,  faith, 
power,  wisdom.  (See  Rom.  viii.  2,  15  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
13  ;  Gal.  vi.  1  ;  Eph.  i.  17  ;  2  Tim.  i.  7.)  At  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  carefully  observed  that  these  combinations  are  not  mere 
periphrases  for  a  faculty  or  disposition  of  man.  The  energy  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  always  assumed  as  behind  and  animating  the 
disposition  in  its  various  manifestations.  (See  IV.  St.  on  Rom. 
viii.  4.) 

paa  if/vx!)  :  ‘with  one  mind.’  (Comp.  ch.  ii.  2,  20.)  ^v^rj  is 
the  mind  as  the  seat  of  sensation  and  desire.  It  is  that  part  of 
the  individual,  personal  life  which  receives  its  impressions  on  the 
one  hand  from  the  7rve9/xa,  the  higher  divine  life-principle,  and  on 
the  other  hand  from  the  outer  world.  There  are  cases  where  the 
meanings  of  1/09(17  and  7rvevfjLa  approach  very  nearly,  if  indeed  they 
are  not  practically  synonymous.  (See  Lk.  i.  46,  47  ;  Jn.  xi.  33, 
comp.  xii.  27  ;  Mt.  xi.  29  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  18.)  But  there  must,  never¬ 
theless,  be  recognised  a  general  distinction  between  two  sides  of 
the  one  immaterial  nature  which  stands  in  contrast  with  the  body. 
Uvevfxa  expresses  the  conception  of  that  nature  more  generally, 
being  used  both  of  the  earthly  and  of  the  non-earthly  spirit ;  while 
ij/vxr)  designates  it  on  the  side  of  the  creature.  Uvevfia,  and  not 
if/vx*),  is  the  point  of  contact  with  the  regenerating  forces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  —  the  point  from  which  the  whole  personality  is 
moved  Godward.  vx 7  must  not  be  restricted  to  the  principle 
of  animal  life ;  nor  must  it  be  distinguished  from  irvevfjia  as  being 
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alone  subject  to  the  dominion  of  sin,  since  7rvev/xa  also  is  described 
as  being  subject  to  such  dominion.  See  2  Cor.  vii.  1  ;  Eph.  iv.  23  ; 
1  Cor.  vii.  34  ;  1  Thess.  v.  23,  which  imply  that  the  Trvevfxa  needs 
sanctification.  'Pvxv  is  never,  like  irvevp.a}  used  of  God.  (See 
IV.  St.  on  Rom.  xi.  3.)  Here  fua  ipvxfj  is  not  to  be  construed 
with  cTTrjKZTe.,  but  only  with  o-vvaOXovvres. 

crvvaOXovvTes  rfj  ttlcttzi  rov  evayyeXiov  :  1  striving  together  for  the 
faith  of  the  gospel.*  3wa 0.  only  here  and  iv.  3.  The  simple  verb 
aOXelv  occurs  in  2  Tim.  ii.  5,  where  it  signifies  ‘  to  contend  in  the 
games  5 ;  but  in  class,  it  is  used  also  of  contending  in  battle  (Hdt. 
vii.  212  ;  Horn.  II.  vii.  453,  xv.  30)  ;  of  conflicts  of  cities  (Plat. 
Tim.  xix.  c).  The  compounded  avv  does  not  mean  with  Paul  (so 
Mey.),  but  in  fellowship  with  each  other.  Mey.  appeals  to  vs.  30, 
but  there  the  apostle’s  conflict  is  introduced  as  a  new  point. 
Others  refer  to  iv.  3,  but  there  pot  is  written.  Lightf.,  after 
Erasm.,  renders  ‘  in  concert  with  the  faith/  faith  being  personi¬ 
fied.  He  cites  1  Cor.  xiii.  6 ;  2  Tim.  i.  8  ;  3  Jn.  8.  The  first  is 
fairly  in  point,  but  the  two  others  are  too  much  in  dispute  to  be 
decisive. 

rrj  irca-TCL :  Dat.  of  interest.  The  trustful  and  assured  acceptance 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  from  sin  and  the  bestower  of  eternal 
life,  is  the  clear  sense  of  ttio-ti?  in  the  majority  of  N.T.  passages. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  evident  tendency  of  the  subjective 
conception  to  become  objective.  The  subjective  principle  of  the 
new  life  is  sometimes  regarded  objectively  as  a  power.  It  is  the 
sender  or  proclaimer  of  a  message  (Gal.  iii.  2  ;  Rom.  x.  16.  See 
Sieffert  on  Gal.  iii.  2,  and  Bornemann  on  1  Thess.  ii.  13).  It  is 
something  to  be  contended  for  (Jude  3).  It  is  a  precious  gift  to 
be  obtained  (2  Pet.  i.  1).  It  is  something  to  be  held  fast  (1  Tim. 
i.  19).  Hence,  though  not  equivalent  to  doctrinci  fidei  (so  Lightf. 
here  and  on  Gal.  iii.  23,  and  Sanday  on  Rom.  i.  5),  its  meaning 
may  go  beyond  that  of  the  subjective  energy  to  that  of  the  faith 
as  a  rule  of  life  (so  Gal.  iii.  23;  1  Tim.  i.  19,  iv.  1  ;  and  here). 
Thus  Kl.  explains  »  here  as  “  the  new  regimen  of  those  who 
are  Christ’s ;  the  objectively  new,  obligatory  way  of  life.”  The 
phrase  7rt<rri?  rov  evayytXi 'ov  occurs  nowhere  else  in  N.T.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  common  analogy  of  genitives  with  71-10-7-19,  evayyeXtov 
would  be  the  objective  genitive,  ‘  faith  in  the  gospel  ’ ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  meaning  of  7rio-rts  given  above,  it  will  be  rather  ‘  the 
faith  which  belongs  to  the  gospel/  the  rule  of  life  which  distinct¬ 
ively  characterises  it. 

28.  7rTvp6fjtevot :  *  startled/  ‘  affrighted.’  Used  of  a  frightened 
horse. 

iv  /JLrjSevl :  As  2  Cor.  vi.  3,  vii.  9  ;  Jas.  i.  4. 

tCjv  avTLKeLfjLevujv  :  ‘your  adversaries.’  (See  Lk.  xiii.  17,  xxi.  15  ; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  9  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  4.)  Of  all  kinds,  Jewish  and  Pagan. 
Paul’s  sufferings  at  Philippi  had  been  caused  by  Gentiles. 
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f)TL<s :  ‘seeing  it  is.’  ‘  It,’  i.e.  your  unterrified  attitude.  The 
relative,  with  an  explanatory  force  (as  Eph.  iii.  13  ;  Col.  iii.  5  ; 
Heb.  x.  35),  takes  its  gender  from  the  predicate  (Win. 

xxiv.  3),  but  agrees  logically  with  /xi)  Trrvpo/xevoi,  etc. 

avrots  :  whether  they  recognise  the  token  or  not. 

:  ‘an  evidence,’  ‘a  proof.’  R.V.,  ‘evident  token.’  The 
word  is  not  common  in  N.T.  (See  Rom.  iii.  25,  26;  2  Cor.  viii.  24.) 

Comp.  evSeiy/xa  :  2  Thess.  i.  5.  The  verb  ivSeiKwarOai  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Paul.  Lit.,  ‘  a  pointing  out.’  Used  in  Attic 
law  of  a  writ  of  indictment. 

d7ro)Xcta?  :  ‘  destruction  ’  or  e  waste  ’  in  general  (as  Mk.  xiv.  4  ; 
Acts  viii.  20)  ;  but  specially  and  principally  as  here,  the  destruc¬ 
tion  which  consists  in  the  loss  of  eternal  life.  The  meaning  is 
determined  by  the  contrary  (rtur^pias.  The  undaunted  bearing  of 
the  Philippians  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  persecution  will  be 
a  token  of  destruction  to  their  adversaries.  It  will  show  that  their 
persecutors  are  powerless  to  thwart  God’s  work ;  that  their  resist¬ 
ance  is  working  out  their  own  spiritual  ruin ;  that  they  are  fighting 
against  God,  which  can  mean  only  destruction. 

vfj.u)v  Se  aruiTrjpLas  :  ‘  but  of  your  salvation.’ 

v/juov,  as  x  ABC2  P  17,  31,  47,  Arm.,  Syr.P. 
vfuv  in  DKL  Vulg.,  Cop.,  Basm.,  Goth.,  y£th. 

Future  and  eternal  salvation  as  contrasted  with  d7ro>Xaa5. 

ko1  tovto  on to  Oeov :  ‘and  that  from  God.’ 

Kat  has  an  ascensive  force ;  not  only  a  token,  but  a  token  from 
God. 

Tovto  refers  to  the  whole  preceding  statement ;  viz.  that  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  enemies’  destruction  and  of  their  own  salvation  is 
furnished  in  their  brave  bearing.  Not  merely  to  d7roAeias  and 
( TwTrjpiat nor  merely  to  evSei&s  (as  Weiss).  “It  is  not  the  token 
alone  that  is  from  God,  but  the  token  and  what  it  points  to  ” 
(Ead.). 

29.  on  :  ‘  because,’  justifies  the  preceding  statement,  but  with 
special  reference  to  o-wTrjpi a.  The  evidence  that  your  courage  is 
a  divine  token  of  salvation  lies  in  the  fact  that  God  has  graciously 
bestowed  on  you,  along  with  faith  in  Christ,  the  privilege  of  suffer¬ 
ing  with  him.  For  faith  implies  oneness  with  Christ,  and  therefore 
fellowship  with  his  sufferings  (Rom.  viii.  17  ;  2  Thess.  i.  5  ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  12  ;  Phil.  iii.  10).  That  you  suffer  with  Christ  proves  your  union 
with  him,  and  your  union  with  Christ  insures  your  salvation. 

*Y puv  has  an  emphatic  position  corresponding  with  that  of  vyxwv 
in  vs.  28. 

ixapLo-Orj :  ‘  it  hath  been  granted  ’ ;  freely  bestowed  as  a  gracious 
gift.  The  word  is  significant  as  opening  the  conception  of  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  Christian  point  of  view.  God  rewards  and  indorses 
believers  with  the  gift  of  suffering.  In  Paul’s  bonds  the  Philip- 
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pians  are  partakers  with  him  of  grace  (vs.  7.  Comp.  Acts  v.  41). 
The  aorist  points  to  the  original  bestowment  of  the  gift.  (See 
Mt.  v.  1 1  ;  Mk.  x.  38,  39.) 

to  V7rep  Xpicrrov  :  *  on  behalf  of  Christ/  To  belongs  to  7racr^av, 
but  the  connection  is  broken  by  ov  fiovov  .  .  .  Tnarevav,  after  which 
to  is  repeated.  With  the  whole  passage,  comp.  2  Thess.  i.  4-10. 

30.  I^ovre? :  ‘  you  having/  or  ‘  so  that  you  have/  Character¬ 
ising  on  vfjuv  e\oLp-  .  .  .  Tra<jgeiv  by  the  concrete  case  of  their 
share  in  his  own  conflict.  The  participle  agrees  with  u/i.e??,  the 
logical  subject  of  the  entire  clause.  (Comp,  similar  construction  in 
Eph.  iii.  1 7,  iv.  2  ;  2  Cor.  i.  7  ;  Col.  ii.  2.)  Not  with  cttt^kctc  (vs.  27), 
making  t}tis  .  .  .  wdax^v  a  parenthesis,  which  would  be  clumsy. 

dyu>ra  :  *  conflict/  (Comp,  <jwaO\ovvTes  [vs.  27]  and  Col.  ii.  1  ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  2  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12;  Heb.  xii.  1.)  The  word  applied 
originally  to  a  contest  in  the  arena,  but  used  also  of  any  struggle, 
outward  or  inward.  For  the  latter  see  Col.  ii.  1,  and  comp. 
Col.  iv.  12.  The  reference  here  is  to  his  experience  in  his  first 
visit  to  Philippi,  and  to  his  latest  experience  in  Rome.  Their 
conflict  is  the  same  (tov  avrov).  They  too  have  suffered  persecu¬ 
tions,  and  for  the  same  reason,  and  from  the  same  adversaries. 

etSere :  ‘  ye  saw/  when  I  was  with  you  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  19 ; 
1  Thess.  ii.  2).  They  saw  him  scourged  and  imprisoned. 

vvv  aKovere  :  ‘  you  now  hear/  as  you  read  this  letter,  and  listen 
to  the  account  of  Epaphroditus. 
iv  e/Aot :  in  my  person. 


EXCURSUS 

BISHOPS  AND  DEACONS  (PHIL.  I.  i) 

It  is  evident  that  these  words  are  related  to  the  large  and 
complicated  question  of  primitive  church  polity.  Do  they  denote 
official  titles,  or  do  they  merely  designate  functions?  What  is 
their  relation  to  the  Trpeo-fivrepoi  of  the  Acts  and  Pastoral  Epistles  ? 
Were  the  offices  of  bishop  and  presbyter  originally  the  same,  and 
the  names  synonymous;  or,  was  there  an  original  distinction? 
Were  the  iTrivKonoL  the  direct  successors  of  the  apostles,  distinct 
from  the  Trpecr/3vTepoL  and  higher ;  or,  was  the  episcopate  a  devel¬ 
opment  from  the  presbyterate,  formed  by  gradual  elevation,  and, 
finally,  appropriating  to  itself  the  title  which  was  originally  com¬ 
mon  to  both,  so  that  the  New  Testament  knows  only  two  orders 
—  presbyters  and  deacons  ?  What  light  is  thrown  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  use  of  the  terms  here? 

To  deal  adequately  with  these  questions,  and  with  the  volumin¬ 
ous  discussion  which  they  have  called  out,  is  manifestly  impos¬ 
sible  within  the  limits  of  an  excursus,  and  the  result  of  the  most 
elaborate  discussion  cannot  be  decisive,  owing  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  sources  at  our  disposal. 
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The  theory  of  the  original  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy  from  a  very  early  date.  It  was 
opposed  to  the  Roman  theory  that  bishops  were  the  only  success¬ 
ors  of  the  apostles,  and  had  from  the  beginning  the  divine  com¬ 
mission  to  rule  the  church.  This  latter  theory  was  issued  as  a 
dogma  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  opposite  view  was  de¬ 
clared  heretical.  The  Roman  dogma  was  rejected  by  the  Calvin¬ 
ists  and  Lutherans.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  battle  over  this  question  raged  between  the  Anglican  church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  English  Puritans  and  the  French  Re¬ 
formers  on  the  other.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Roman  view  devel¬ 
oped  as  the  discussion  gradually  shifted  from  a  dogmatic  to  a 
historical  basis.  The  present  century  has  been  prolific  in  attempts 
to  solve  the  problem.  Passing  by  those  of  Baur,  Kist,  Rothe,  and 
Ritschl,  the  three  most  significant  discussions  from  1868  to  1883 
were  those  of  Lightfoot  in  his  essay  on  “  The  Christian  Ministry  ” 
in  his  Commentary  071  Philippians ;  Hatch,  in  the  Bampton  Lect¬ 
ures  for  1880  (  The  Organisation  of  the  Early  Christian  Church ), 
and  Harnack’s  translation  and  development  of  Hatch’s  work  ( E . 
Hatch  :  Die  Gesellschaftsverfassung  der  christliche?i  Kirchen  im 
Alterthum ,  iibers .  von  A .  Harnacky  1883).  Harnack’s  views  were 
further  expounded  in  his  Lehre  der  zwolf  Apostel ,  1884  ;  his  Re¬ 
view  of  Loening’s  Gemeindeverfassung  in  77/.  ZZ.,  1889,  No.  17; 
in  Gebhardt  and  Harnack’s  Texte  imd  Untersuchungen ,  Bd.  ii. 
Heft  1,  5,  and  in  his  Dog??ie?igeschichte. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  later  discussions  are  :  Lechler, 
Das  apostolische  und  das  7iachapostolische  Zeitalter ,  3  AufL,  1885  ; 
Kuhl,  Die  Ge7nei?ideve7fassu7ig  in  der  Pas  tor  alb  riefe  n ,  1885  ;  E. 
Loening,  Die  Ge77iei7ideverfassu7ig  des  Urchristenthu7nsi  1889; 
F.  Loofs,  Die  urchristliche  Gem em deve rfassu ng>  Stud ’.  u.  Krit ., 
1890,  Heft  4  ;  Weizsacker,  Das  apostolische  Zeitalter  der  christli- 
chen  Ki7'chei  2  Aufl.,  1892  ;  Rud.  Sohm,  Kirchenrecht ,  Bd.  i.,  1892  ; 
Jean  R£ville,  Les  Origines  de  /’ Episcopate  1894.  Harnack  is  re¬ 
viewed  by  Professor  Sunday  in  The  Expositor ,  3d  ser.  vol.  v.  This 
and  the  succeeding  volume  contain  an  interesting  group  of  papers 
by  J.  Rendel  Harris,  J.  Macpherson,  C.  Gore,  W.  Milligan,  G. 
Salmon,  G.  A.  Simcox,  and  Professor  Harnack. 

The  Pauline  epistles,  omitting  for  the  present  the  Pastorals, 
exhibit  church  polity  in  a  rudimentary  and  fluid  state  in  which 
official  designations  are  not  sharply  defined,  and  the  offices  them¬ 
selves  have  not  taken  permanent  and  definite  shape.  The  forms 
of  polity  are  simple,  founded  upon  local  conditions,  and  not  uni¬ 
form  over  the  entire  area  of  the  church.  The  official  designations, 
so  far  as  they  have  arisen,  are  the  natural  and  familiar  expressions 
of  particular  functions.  The  terms  often  overlap  or  are  confused, 
and  a  term  in  use  in  one  part  of  the  church  does  not  appear  in 
another  part.  An  apostle,  a  bishop,  a  teacher,  a  deacon,  are  alike 
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“  servants.”  An  overseer  will  be  likely  to  be  a  presbyter,  chosen 
on  account  of  his  age  and  experience.  The  overseers  may  be 
called  7rpo'i(TTdfxevoi,  y)y ovfxtvoi,  or  Kvfiepvyo-as.  The  assistants  of 
an  overseer  may  be  known  as  Slolkovol  or  dvTLXrjpaj/as. 

In  short,  we  find  within  this  circle  an  entire  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  terms  applied  to  church  officials,  and  a  marked  vagueness 
in  their  use.  The  terms  do  not  wholly  explain  themselves.  Most 
of  them  are  capable  of  a  functional  meaning ;  and  in  most,  if  not 
all,  cases  of  their  occurrence,  they  may  be  explained  as  indicating 
the  peculiar  function  of  an  official  instead  of  his  official  title.  This 
is  the  case  in  Acts  xx.  28,  which  is  so  often  cited  as  decisive  of 
the  original  identity  of  presbyter  and  bishop.  ’Ettio-kottos  occurs 
but  once  in  these  epistles  (Phil.  i.  1)  ;  Sta kovos  but  once  in  an 
official  sense  (Phil.  i.  1)  ;  7rpoi'o-Ta/xei/oi  in  Rom.  xii.  8 ;  1  Thess.  v. 
12,  both  times  functionally.  In  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  we  have,  besides 
apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,  Swd/xeis,  and  KvfiepvYj- 

creis,  which  are  abstract  terms.  ’E7ricr/<07rog,  Suxkoi/os,  7 rpoicrra/Luvos, 
however  they  may  be  explained  in  any  particular  case,  denote 
functions.  ’Etuo-kottos  is  an  overseer ;  StaKovos  a  servant ;  irpo- 
t<rrd/A€vos  one  who  stands  in  front.  Aia kovlcl  is  applied  to  religious 
and  churchly  ministries  of  all  kinds.  In  Eph.  iv.  xi,  12,  Paul 
says  that  Christ  gave  apostles,  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and 
teachers  to  the  work  of  SiaKovia  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints. 
Paul  and  Apollos,  Timothy  and  the  secular  ruler,  are  alike  Slolkovol 
(1  Cor.  iii.  5  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2  ;  Rom.  xiii.  4). 

This  unsettled  state  of  the  nomenclature  corresponds  with  the 
fact  that  the  primitive  church  was  not  a  homogeneous  body 
throughout  Christendom.  While  the  Jewish-Christian  church  as¬ 
sumed  the  connection  of  all  local  congregations  with  the  mother- 
church  at  Jerusalem,  there  was  no  similar  bond  among  the  Gentile 
churches.  Paul’s  ideal  was  one  body  —  the  church,  as  the  body 
of  Christ,  embracing  all  Christians  of  every  nationality  and  social 
condition.  He  aspired  to  found  a  world-wide  society,  united 
neither  by  national  tradition  nor  by  common  rites,  but  by  a 
common  faith  and  a  common  inspiration  (1  Cor.  x.  16,  xii.  27; 
Rom.  xii.  5;  Eph.  ii.  14-22).  He  speaks  of  “the  church  of 
God  ”  (1  Cor.  x.  32),  and  of  “the  church”  (1  Cor.  xii.  28).  He 
labored  to  hold  the  provincial  churches  together  by  his  letters  and 
messengers  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19  ;  2  Cor.  i.  1).  The  boldness  of  his 
ideal,  and  his  profound  faith  in  the  truth  which  he  proclaimed,  are 
all  the  more  striking  when  the  heterogeneous  character  of  his 
churches  is  considered.  (See  a  fine  passage  in  R£ville,  Les  Ori - 
gines  de  V Episcopate  p.  115.)  But  the  Gentile  churches  were 
united  mainly  through  their  relation  to  him,  and  all  the  churches 
were  not  within  the  sphere  of  his  personal  authority  and  work. 
Hence  a  collective  Christendom  was,  as  Holtzmann  observes,  “  a 
genuine,  ideal  whole,  identical  with  the  body  of  the  Lord,  but  not 
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an  actual  fact”  ( Pastoralbriefe ,  p.  193).  The  primitive  Pauline 
church  consisted  of  a  number  of  little  fraternities,  composed 
largely  of  the  poor  and  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  holding 
their  meetings  in  the  private  houses  of  some  of  their  members. 

These  communities  were  self-governing.  The  recognition  of 
those  who  ministered  to  the  congregations  depended  on  the  free 
choice  of  their  members.  At  Corinth  the  household  of  Stephanas 
is  commended  by  Paul  to  the  church  as  being  the  earliest  converts 
in  Achaia,  and  as  having  voluntarily  assumed  the  work  of  ministry 
to  the  saints  (1  Cor.  xvi.  15,  16).  They  were  not  regularly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  office.  The  church  is  exhorted  to  render  obedience 
to  them,  and  also  to  every  one  who  shall  cooperate  with  them  in 
their  ministry.  (See  Pfleiderer,  Paulinismus ,  2  Aufl.  p.  244.) 
Phoebe  is  not  a  deaconess,  but  a  servant  of  the  congregation,  a 
patroness  (Trpoo-Tcms)  of  Paul  and  of  others  (Rom.  xvi.  1,  2).  The 
congregation  exercises  discipline  and  gives  judgment  (1  Cor.  v. 
3-5  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  7,  vii.  11,  12  ;  Gal.  vi.  1).  In  1  Cor.  vi.  1,  Paul 
recommends  to  the  church  to  settle  their  differences  by  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  alternative  is  litigation  before  heathen  tribunals.  There 
is,  in  short,  no  hint  of  any  one  ecclesiastical  office  endowed  with 
independent  authority.  “  Paul,”  to  quote  the  words  of  R^ville 
(p.  99),  “is  a  sower  of  ideas,  not  a  methodical  administrator;  a 
despiser  of  ecclesiastical  forms  and  of  ritualism ;  a  mighty  idealist 
filled  with  Christian  enthusiasm,  and  who  knew  no  other  church 
government  than  that  of  Christ  himself  inspiring  his  disciples  with 
the  knowledge  of  what  they  ought  to  say  and  do.” 

It  is  thus  evident  that  within  the  circle  of  the  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  Pauline  epistles  there  is  no  trace  of  formally  constituted 
church  officers,  except,  apparently,  in  the  Philippian  epistle  where 
bishops  and  deacons  are  addressed.  Of  this  presently.  Certain 
functions,  however,  are  distinctly  recognised  by  Paul  as  of  divine 
institution  in  the  church ;  and  to  these,  necessarily,  pertained  a 
degree  of  prominence  and  influence  in  the  congregation. 

The  measure  of  this  prominence  and  influence  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
Harnack  (on  Loening,  Th.  LZ.>  1889)  thinks  that  the  pneumatic  functions 
carried  with  them  a  “  despotic  ”  authority.  (See  Loening,  Gemeinde - 
verfassungy  ch.  ii.;  Loofs,  Stud.  u.  Krit.>  1890,  p.  622.) 

Apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  are  declared  by  Paul  to  have 
been  set  by  God  in  the  church,  and  to  these  are  added  SiW/xeis, 
ldfxara}  di/TiA^/xi^et?,  Kv/?epv?7<ms,  y evr)  yAuxrow  (1  Cor.  xii.  28; 
comp.  Eph.  iv.  11,  12;  and  see  R6ville,  p.  124  f.). 

I  do  not  agree  with  Reville  that  the  vpdicrTdfievoL  of  1  Thess.  v.  12 
(comp.  Rom.  xii.  8)  are  to  be  regarded  as  charismatically  endowed. 

These  do  not  represent  offices  resting  on  the  appointment  of 
the  church.  Their  warrant  is  a  special  divine  endowment  or 
Xdpurfxa .  Apostles,  prophets,  teachers,  do  not  signify  three  official 
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grades  in  the  church.  The  same  man  could  be  both  a  prophet 
and  a  teacher.  Whatever  authority  they  possessed  depended  upon 
the  church’s  conviction  that  their  charisma  was  of  divine  origin. 

In  Paul’s  two  lists  in  i  Cor.  and  Eph.  of  those  who  have 
been  divinely  commissioned  in  the  church,  neither  cVto-KOTrot, 
irpecrfivTcpoi,  nor  Stanovoi  appear.  Nor  do  they  appear  anywhere 
in  the  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul  with  the  exception  of  the 
greeting  to  the  bishops  and  deacons  in  the  Philippian  letter.  But 
in  the  Ignatian  epistles  (100-118  a.d.)  we  find  a  clear  recognition 
of  three  orders  of  ministry, — bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons, — 
without  which  it  is  asserted  that  a  church  is  not  duly  constituted 
( Trail*  iii.).  This  ministry  is  the  centre  of  church  order.  The 
bishop  is  distinguished  from  the  presbyter  as  representing  a  higher 
order.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Lord  himself  ( Eph .  vi.)  ;  to 
be  obeyed  as  Christ  and  as  God  {Trail,  ii. ;  Mag.  iii.).  Nothing 
is  to  be  done  without  his  consent  ( Polyc .  iv.).  He  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  as  Jesus  followed  the  Father  (Smyr.  viii.).  The  presbyters 
are  to  preside  after  the  likeness  of  the  council  of  the  apostles 
(Mag.  vi.).  Obedience  is  to  be  rendered  to  them  as  to  the 
apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  (Trail,  ii.).  The  deacons  are  to  be 
respected  as  Jesus  Christ  (Trail,  iii.).  In  short,  we  have  in 
these  epistles  the  strongly  marked  beginnings  of  the  monarchical 
episcopacy. 

See  Lightf.  Ignatius ,  vol.  i.  p.  389  ff. 

Somewhat  earlier,  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians 
(about  96  a.d.),  we  find  a  greater  variety  of  names  applied  to 
church  functionaries.  Besides  ctuo-kottoi,  7rpeo-(3vTepot,  and  Stanovoi, 
occur  the  titles  rjyovpt€voi,  7rpor)yovpievoi,  7 Tpco-f3vTcpoi  naOcaraptevot, 
and  iXXoytpLOL  avSpes.  But  it  is  also  distinctly  asserted  (xlii.,  xliv.) 
that  the  apostles  appointed  bishops  and  deacons  to  succeed  them 
because  they  knew  through  Christ  that  strife  would  arise  over  the 
name  of  the  bishop’s  office  (cttio-koth)).  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
presbyters  are  not  mentioned. 

Assuming  the  Philippian  letter  to  have  been  written  in  61  or 
62  a.d.,  we  have  less  than  forty  years  to  the  time  of  Clement’s 
epistle,  and  less  than  sixty  to  the  time  of  the  Ignatian  letters.  A 
great  development  has  taken  place  in  those  years  from  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  conditions  of  church  polity  which  we  have  been  consid¬ 
ering.  This  change  did  not  come  at  a  leap.  Its  elements  must 
have  been  long  in  solution  in  the  fluid  and  more  democratic  polity 
of  the  earlier  time.  The  important  and  difficult  question  is  the 
process  by  which  the  earlier  and  crude  forms  of  polity  developed 
into  that  system  which  is  more  than  foreshadowed  in  Clement, 
sharply  defined  in  Ignatius,  and  an  accepted  fact  in  Irenaeus, 
Tertullian,  and  Cyprian. 

Here  a  difficulty  arises  as  to  our  sources.  ’E7ricrK07roi  and 
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StcLKovot  appear  in  Phil. ;  Ittlokottol ,  TrpeafivrepoL,  and  Slokovol  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles ;  Ittlo-kottol  and  Trpea/3vrepoL  in  the  Acts  and 
i  Pet. ;  TrpeafivTepoi  in  Jas.,  i  Pet.,  2  and  3  Jn.,  and  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse.  Harnack  places  the  Pastorals  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century ;  Holtzmann,  in  its  former  half.  The  modern  radical 
criticism  of  the  Acts  pushes  its  date  forward  into  the  second 
century  (so  Harnack)  besides  impugning  its  reliability  on  various 
grounds. 

See  Weizsacker,  Apost.  ZA .  84  ff.,  167  ff.,  1 99  ff. ;  J.  Jiingst,  Die  Quellen 

der  A postelgeschichie ,  1895;  C.  Clemen,  Die  Chronologic  der  paulinischen 

Brief e ,  1893. 

The  point  to  be  observed  is,  that  if  the  later  date  of  the  Pas¬ 
torals  be  accepted,  they  must  be  held  to  represent  an  advanced 
stage  in  the  development  toward  the  episcopal  polity.  Only  let 
it  be  noted  that  Harnack’s  date  brings  us  within  the  circle  of  the 
Ignatian  polity,  and  warrants  us  in  expecting  a  far  more  precise 
use  of  terms  in  the  three  epistles  than  we  actually  find.  There  is 
a  great  distance  between  the  episcopate  of  the  Pastorals  and  that 
of  the  Ignatian  epistles.  (See  R£ville,  p.  304.) 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pastorals  be  accepted  as  late  products 
of  Paul’s  hand,  and  the  Acts  as  composed  within  the  first  century, 
we  have  in  these,  along  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  and 
the  Catholic  epistles,  traces  of  the  transition  from  the  looser  to 
the  better  defined  polity.  We  have  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
Trpzo-pvTtpoi  and  €7r lgkottol  in  the  church  contemporary  with  Paul, 
without  our  being  compelled  to  admit  either  that  the  Ittlokottol 
was  a  regularly  ordained  ecclesiastical  officer,  or  that  7 rpeofivrepoL 
and  Ittlokottol  are  synonymous.  We  have  simply  what  we  have 
reason  to  expect ;  namely,  that  the  three  titles,  Ittlokottol ,  Trpeofiv- 
repot,  and  Slolkovoi,  fall  within  the  period  of  unsettled  polity  and 
loose  nomenclature.  The  fact  that  all  these  names  may  represent 
functions  without  designating  official  titles  accords  with  this  view. 
The  process  of  crystallisation  is  going  on.  These  different  desig¬ 
nations  emerge  here  and  there  in  the  church  as  local  develop¬ 
ments,  just  as  the  terms  7r poior a/xev 01  and  ^you/tevoi.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  one  term  might,  on  occasion,  have  been  loosely 
used  for  another ;  but  the  recognised  and  habitual  identification 
of  Ittlo-kottol  and  TrpevfivTepoL  is  precluded  by  the  very  assumption 
that  these  functions  had  assumed  the  character  of  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  church  offices  or  orders  of  the  ministry.  If  such  had 
been  the  case,  such  looseness  and  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
names  of  formally  appointed  and  recognised  church  officers  is 
inconceivable.  I  think  that  the  indications  of  the  nature  of 
church  polity  furnished  by  the  Pastorals  are  far  fewer  and  less 
definite  than  is  often  assumed,  and  much  too  scanty  to  warrant 
the  positive  inferences  based  upon  them  as  to  the  later  date  and 
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the  non-Pauline  authorship  of  the  letters.  Harnack’s  admission 
that  older  documents  have  been  used  in  the  composition  of  the 
Pastorals  is  an  important  concession,  which  makes  against  the 
theory  of  their  testimony  to  a  later  stage  of  ecclesiastical  polity. 

According  to  our  view  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  mention  of 
bishops  and  deacons  in  the  Philippian  letter  furnishes  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  statement  that,  within  the  circle  of  the  acknowledged 
Pauline  letters,  there  is  no  evidence  of  regularly  constituted  church 
officers  representing  distinct  orders  in  the  ministry.  While  the 
greeting  to  bishops  and  deacons  is  unique,  it  does  not  imply  a 
polity  differing  substantially  from  that  exhibited  in  i  Cor.  and 
i  Thess.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  greeting  is  first  to  the 
church,  and  that  the  letter  is  addressed  to  the  whole  church. 
The  special  mention  of  the  bishops  and  deacons  by  way  of 
appendage  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  letter  was  called  out 
by  the  pecuniary  contribution  of  the  Philippian  church  to  Paul, 
of  the  collection  and  sending  of  which  these  functionaries  would 
naturally  have  charge.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  address 
assumes  several  imaKoirot,  showing  that  the  right  of  administration 
is  possessed  by  no  single  one. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  must  be  granted  with  Harnack 
(. Expositor ,  3d  ser.  vol.  v.  p.  330)  that  while  there  cannot  yet  be 
any  reference  to  an  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  church,  the 
greeting  of  the  Philippian  letter  implies  a  development  of  polity, 
in  that  the  ministry  has  become  divided  into  a  higher  and  a  lower 
ministry,  and  that  its  functionaries  have  obtained  special  designa¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  name  &a/<ovos  has  received  a  narrower  significa¬ 
tion,  and  designates  a  lower  grade  of  ministry.  The  church  at 
Philippi,  at  the  time  when  Paul  wrote  this  letter,  had  been  in 
existence  for  ten  years,  and  was  the  oldest  Pauline  church  in 
Europe.  It  would  not  have  been  strange  if  its  polity  had  become 
somewhat  matured  and  more  sharply  defined,  especially  since  it 
had  suffered  less  distraction  than  other  churches  from  conflicts 
with  the  Jews. 

The  Didache  or  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  most  import¬ 
ant  in  its  bearing  on  this  subject.  This  brief  church  manual  or 
directory,  composed,  probably  in  Syria,  about  100  a.d.,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  period  between  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.d.  70)  and  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  the  least-known  period  of  church  history.  Its  special 
value  consists  in  marking  the  transition-period  from  the  apostolic 
to  the  later  church  polity,  in  which  the  spiritual  functions  pass 
over  from  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers  to  the  local  officers 
—  the  bishops  and  deacons.  On  the  one  side  it  is  linked  with  the 
apostolic  polity.  The  principal  offices  are  still  the  charismatic 
offices.  The  apostle,  who  is  to  be  received  as  the  Lord  (xi.  4),  is 
a  travelling  missionary,  and  is  not  to  remain  for  more  than  two 
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days  in  a  place  (xi.  5).  The  prophet  speaks  by  divine  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  to  be  tried  or  proved,  as  if  for  appointment  to 
his  office  (xi.  7).  The  prophets  are  the  chief  priests  (xiii.  3). 
Comp,  the  emphasis  on  prophecy  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  xiv.  1-37. 
Presbyters  are  not  mentioned,  though  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  they  did  not  exist  in  some  of  the  Syro- Palestinian  churches. 
(See  R^ville,  p.  259.)  But  bishops  and  deacons  are  distinctly 
recognised.  They  are  local  officers.  They  are  elected  to  office 
(xv.  1),  and  on  occasion  they  are  to  perform  the  ministry  of  the 
prophets  and  teachers  (xv.  1)  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  distinctively 
spiritual  functions  of  the  prophets  may  be  discharged  by  them 
when  the  prophet  is  not  present  (xiii.). 

The  testimony  of  the  Didache,  therefore,  does  not  bear  out  the 
original  prominence  which  is  claimed  for  the  bishop.  He  is  a 
secondary  officer.  He  falls  into  the  background  behind  the  apos¬ 
tles,  prophets,  and  teachers.  The  testimony,  further,  goes  to  show 
that  spiritual  functions  did  not  originally  attach  to  the  offices  of 
bishop  and  deacon.  The  evidence  prior  to  the  Didache  that 
bishops  or  presbyters  exercised  such  functions  is  very  slight. 
The  principal  point  insisted  on  is  the  laying  on  of  hands  (1  Tim. 
iv.  14  [see  especially  Loening,  p.  75  ff.])  and  the  allusions  to  the 
gift  of  teaching  or  preaching  as  a  qualification  of  presbyters  or 
bishops  (1  Tim.  iii.  2,  v.  17;  Tit.  1.  9).  As  to  ordination,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  charisma  described  as  imparted  to  Timothy 
is  given  through  the  medium  of  prophecy  (Sia  tt po<f>rjTeia<;) .  As 
to  teaching  or  preaching,  1  Tim.  v.  17  shows  that  even  if  this 
function  was  occasionally  exercised  by  presbyters  or  bishops,  it 
did  not  pertain  to  the  office  as  such.  “The  elders  who  rule  well” 
are  to  be  accounted  worthy  of  double  honor,  especially  those  who 
labor  in  word  and  teaching,  which  clearly  implies  that  there  were 
elders  who  did  not  labor  in  word  and  teaching. 

In  the  Didache  the  spiritual  functions  belong,  as  in  1  Cor.,  to 
the  prophets  and  teachers.  The  prophet  is  to  discharge  them 
when  he  is  present.  The  prophet  alone  is  allowed  the  free  use  of 
extemporary  prayer  (x.  7).  In  other  respects  the  teacher  is  on 
the  same  footing  with  him.  In  the  absence  of  the  prophet  or 
teacher,  his  ministry  may  be  assumed  by  the  bishops  and  deacons 
(xiii.,  xv.  1).  In  other  words,  the  evidence  of  the  Didache  is  to 
the  effect  that,  as  the  special  supernatural  endowments  subside, 
as  the  visits  of  the  prophets  become  less  frequent,  the  ministra¬ 
tions  of  worship  devolve  more  and  more  upon  the  subordinate  and 
local  officers. 

This  view  is  carried  out  by  Harnack  in  his  discussion  of  the 
Apostolical  Ordinances  or  Canons  (Tt.  u.  Unt.  ii.  5).  One  por¬ 
tion  of  this  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Didache.  Two 
more  parts,  dating  from  forty  to  eighty  years  later  than  the 
Didache,  mention  the  church  officers  in  the  following  order: 
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bishop,  presbyter,  reader,  deacon.  The  bishop  is  the  shepherd 
of  the  flock.  The  presbyters,  two  in  number,  form  the  council  of 
the  bishop,  oversee  church  discipline,  and  take  part  with  the 
bishop  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  The  deacon  has 
charge  of  the  church  charities,  and  keeps  an  eye  upon  disorderly 
members.  The  reader  discharges  the  duties  of  an  evangelist. 
He  is  a  preacher  or  expounder,  succeeding  the  evangelist,  who 
belonged  originally  to  the  class  of  charismatically  endowed  teach¬ 
ers  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  n)  ;  thus  showing  how  formally  appointed 
officials  gradually  succeeded  to  the  functions  of  those  who  were 
supernaturally  endowed  by  the  Spirit. 

The  office  of  the  e7mrK07ros  thus  acquired  a  different  character 
when  it  assumed  the  teaching  function.  This  does  not  yet  appear 
in  Clement.  The  function  is  described  as  XtirovpytLv  and  TTpoa^ip- 
av  to.  Sojpa  (xliv.),  yet  the  position  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Pauline  period.  With  the  passing  away  of  the  apostles,  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  has  increased.  Its  recognition  no  longer 
depends  so  exclusively  on  the  approval  of  the  members.  Clement 
proclaims  the  apostolic  origin  and  authority  of  the  office,  and  at 
least  suggests  its  life-long  tenure  (xliv.),  a  theory,  as  Harnack 
justly  says,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  devised  to  meet 
an  emergency;  while  some  remnant  of  the  earlier  democratic 
sentiment  is  apparent  in  the  ejection  of  the  church  authorities 
which  was  the  occasion  of  Clement’s  letter. 

The  bishop’s  office,  therefore,  was  originally  not  spiritual  but 
administrative.  He  had  a  local  function  in  a  particular  commun¬ 
ity.  The  question  as  to  the  precise  nature  and  range  of  this 
function  cannot  be  answered  decisively;  but  some  modern  critics 
have,  I  think,  narrowed  it  too  much.  Hatch,  following  in  the 
track  of  Renan,  Foucart,  Liiders,  Heinrici,  and  Weingarten,  de¬ 
rives  the  term  €7rtcrK07ros  from  the  financial  officers  in  the  heathen 
municipalities  or  in  the  confraternities  or  guilds  which  were  so 
common  in  the  Roman  Empire  (see  note  on  rfj  kclt  oTkov  aov 
cKK\r)crLa  [Philem.  2]),  and  regards  the  original  imcrK07ros  as 
simply  a  financial  officer. 

Sanday  justly  remarks  that  the  evidence,  on  this  theory,  is  rather  better 
for  iirifjLeXriT'fjs  than  for  ivlcr kotos  ( Expository  3d  ser.  v.  p.  98).  See  also 
on  this  point,  Reville,  Les  Origifies  de  V Apiscopat,  p.  153  f.  The  subject  of 
the  relations  of  the  Christian  official  nomenclature  to  that  of  the  heathen 
guilds  is  ably  discussed  by  Loening,  Gemcindeverfassung ,  pp.  12,  20,  64. 
See  also  Sohm,  Kirchenrecht ,  p.  87,  and  Salmon,  Expositor ,  3d  ser.  vi. 
p.  18  ff. 

In  favor  of  this  view  it  is  also  urged  that  the  earliest  authorities 
concur  in  demanding  that  bishops  should  be  free  from  covetous¬ 
ness.  Thus  the  Didache  requires  that  bishops  and  deacons  shall 
be  a<f)i\apyvpovs  (xv.  1).  So  in  i  Tim.  iii.  3,  a  bishop  must  be 
a<f>t\apyvpo<i,  and  a  deacon  (vs.  8)  p.r}  acV^poKepS^?.  It  is  also 
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claimed  that  Tit.  i.  7  is  to  the  same  effect,  the  bishop  being 
described  as  Oeov  oiKovofxos.  It  is  assumed,  in  short,  that  such 
expressions  were  determined  by  the  special  temptations  which 
attached  to  the  financial  function  of  the  bishop. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  these 
indications.  Without  denying  that  the  episcopal  function  included, 
and  was  possibly  largely  concerned  with  the  financial  interests  of 
the  church,  it  could  not  have  been  confined  to  these.  It  must 
have  extended  to  the  social  relations  of  the  community,  to 
inspection  of  the  performance  of  social  duties,  to  guardianship 
of  those  rules  and  traditions  which  were  the  charter  of  the  infant 
organisation,  and  to  representation  of  the  community  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  Christian  churches  or  with  the  outside  world.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  in  associations  distinctively  moral 
and  religious,  one  who  bore  the  title  of  overseer  should  have 
been  concerned  only  with  the  material  side  of  church  life.  (See 
Reville,  p.  306  ff.) . 

Sohm,  whose  Kirchmrccht  is  among  the  very  latest  and  strongest  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  discussion,  holds  that,  though  the  original  character  of 
the  bishop’s  office  was  administrative,  the  teaching  function  attached  itself 
naturally  to  his  duty  of  receiving  and  administering  the  offerings  of  the 
congregation  presented  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  He  claims 
that  the  episcopal  office  grew,  primarily,  out  of  this  celebration,  and  that 
the  bishop’s  distribution  of  the  offerings  to  the  poor  involved  a  cure  of  souls 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  teaching.  See  also  Reville,  pp.  178,  309. 

But  though  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  Christian  title  Ittlctkotto 5 
was  formally  imitated  from  the  Pagan  official,  we  are  not  thereby 
compelled  to  deny  entirely  the  influence  of  the  Pagan  nomenclat¬ 
ure  in  determining  it.  No  doubt  its  adoption  came  about,  in 
both  cases,  in  the  same  natural  way;  that  is  to  say,  just  as  sena¬ 
tes,  and  yepoima,  and  7 rpetr^urcpos  passed  into  official  designa¬ 
tions  through  the  natural  association  of  authority  with  age,  so 
Ittlctkotto^  would  be  almost  inevitably  the  designation  of  an  over¬ 
seer.  The  term  was  not  furnished  by  the  gospel  tradition ;  it  did 
not  come  from  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  it  does  not  appear  in 
Paul’s  lists  of  those  whom  God  has  set  in  the  church.  The  process 
of  natural  selection,  however,  would  be  helped  by  the  familiar 
employment  of  the  title  in  the  clubs  or  guilds  to  designate  func¬ 
tions  analogous  to  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  administrator.  (See 
the  interesting  remarks  of  Reville,  p.  160  f.)  The  title  can  hardly, 
I  think,  be  traced  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  usage  there  is 
predominantly  functional.  There  are  but  two  passages  in  the 
LXX  where  Ittlo-ko7to<;  has  any  connection  with  religious  worship 
(Num.  iv.  16  ;  2  K.  xi.  18).  It  is  applied  to  God  (Job  xx.  29), 
as  it  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Pet.  ii.  25).  It 
is  used  of  officers  in  the  army,  and  of  overseers  of  workmen.  The 
prevailing  meaning  of  Ittlctkott is  “visitation,”  for  punishment, 
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inquisition,  or  numbering.  In  any  case,  little  light  can  be  thrown 
on  the  question  by  the  derivation  of  the  word,  until  we  clearly 
understand  the  functions  of  the  Christian  officials. 

Into  the  complicated  question  of  the  origin  of  the  presbyterate 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  It  may  be  remarked  that  modern 
critical  opinion  has  largely  abandoned  the  view  maintained  by 
Rothe,  Baur,  Lightfoot,  Hatch,  and  others,  that  the  original 
Christian  church  polity  was  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  syna¬ 
gogue.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  investigations  of  Schiirer  into 
the  Jewish  church  constitution. 

See  Geschichte  des  jiidischen  Voltes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christie  2  Aufi. 

Bd.  ii.,  1866,  Eng.  trans.,  2d  divis.  vol.  ii.  p.  56  ff.;  Die  Gemeindeverfassnng 

der  Juden  in  Rom  in  der  Kaiserzeit ,  1879. 

The  secular  and  religious  authorities  of  the  Jewish  communities, 
at  least  in  purely  Jewish  localities,  are  shown  by  Schiirer  to  have 
been  the  same  (comp.  Hatch,  Lect.  iii.) , — a  fact  which  is  against 
the  probability  that  the  polity  was  directly  transferred  to  the  body 
of  Christian  believers.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Jewish  elders  have 
nothing  corresponding  with  them  in  extent  in  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  Functions  which  emerge  later  in  the  Jewish-Christian 
communities  of  Palestine  do  not  exist  in  the  first  Palestinian- 
Christian  society.  At  the  most,  as  Weizsacker  observes,  it  could 
only  be  a  question  of  borrowing  a  current  name.  The  use  of 
avvayuyrj  for  a  Christian  assembly  occurs  but  once  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  by  James,  whose  strong  Jewish  affinities  are 
familiar.  The  regular  designation  of  the  Christian  assembly  was 
€kk\y}(tlgl.  The  Christian  society  regarded  itself  as  the  inaugurator, 
not  of  a  new  worship,  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  organisation,  but  of 
a  new  society  representing  the  beginnings  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth,  the  institutions  of  which  would  soon  be  definitely  and 
permanently  established  by  the  return  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  his 
glory.  Such  a  society  would  not  be  satisfied  with  forming  a 
separate  synagogue  merely,  nor  would  the  mere  reading  and 
exposition  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  interpret  their  fresh 
Christian  sentiment. 

See  Holtzmann,  Pastor  albriefe,  p.  217. 

However  they  originated,  in  the  Acts  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
presbyters  appear  as  a  factor  of  church  government,  forming  a 
collective  body  in  the  congregation.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  original  functions,  in  these  documents  the  office  of  teaching 
pertains  to  both  them  and  the  bishops.  (See  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  v.  17  ; 
Tit.  i.  9.)  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  tendency  to  confound  and 
identify  the  two  distinct  offices  reveals  itself.  It  would  be  strange 
if  the  two  were  synonymous,  and  that  two  names  should  be  given 
to  the  same  functions.  Yet  Hatch  (Lect.  ii.  p.  39,  note)  declares 
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that  this  identity  is  so  well  established  that  it  has  been  practically 
removed  from  the  list  of  disputed  questions.  Such  certainly  is 
not  the  testimony  of  later  critical  discussion  in  which  this  question 
bears  a  prominent  part.  The  reasons  which  make  against  the 
identity,  moreover,  are  not  trifling.  Acts  xx.  i  7,  28,  which  is  so 
often  urged  as  conclusive,  proves  absolutely  nothing,  or  rather 
favors  the  opposite  conclusion.  Either  it  may  be  said  that  the 
word  eVto-KoVovs  is  not  titular,  but  expresses  function,  describing 
the  body  of  presbyters  generally  as  “  overseers  ”  of  the  flock  of 
God  ;  or  that  the  im<TK07roi  regarded  as  officers  are  represented  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  presbyters  and  appointed  from  their 
number,  which  does  not  imply  the  identification  of  the  official 
titles. 

Bishops  and  deacons  are  habitually  associated,  while  no  mention 
of  presbyters  occurs  along  with  them.  It  is  a  begging  of  the 
question  to  affirm  that  presbyters  are  not  mentioned  because  they 
are  identical  with  bishops.  It  cannot  be  proved  for  instance  that 
there  were  not  presbyters  at  Philippi  when  Paul  wrote  to  that 
church  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  if  they  had  held  a  rank  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  the  bishops  or  equal  with  it,  notice  of  them  would 
not  have  been  omitted. 

Turning  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1-13,  we  find  the 
qualifications  of  bishops  and  deacons  described,  with  no  mention 
of  presbyters.  These  are  referred  to  in  1  Tim.  v.  17-19,  but  in 
an  entirely  different  connection,  —  as  worthy  of  a  double  mainten¬ 
ance,  and  not  to  be  accused  except  on  the  testimony  of  two  or 
three  witnesses.  In  the  Epistle  of  Clement  (xlii.)  the  apostles  are 
declared  to  have  appointed  bishops  and  deacons,  not  presbyters. 
Passing  on  to  a  later  date  (140?),  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
distinguishes  bishops  and  deacons  from  presbyters  (3  Vis.  v.  1  ; 
Sim.ix.  27,  2.  Comp.  2  Vis.  iv.  2  f ;  3  Vis.  i.  8,  ix.  7  ;  Mand.  xi.  12). 

The  testimony  of  Clement’s  letter  to  the  Corinthians  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  importance.  It  was  written  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  church, 
rebuking  the  church  at  Corinth  for  ejecting  its  rulers  from  office. 
(See  Lightf.  Clem .  i.  p.  82.)  The  passages  in  point  are  in  chs.  i., 
iii.,  xxi.,  xlii.,  xliv.,  xlvii.,  liv.,  lvii. 

At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  Clement  uses  eVto-KOTro?  and  tt pe<r[3v- 
repo?  as  synonymous  terms  (see  especially  xliv.,  liv.,  lvii.)  ;  but  in 
chs.  i.,  xxi.  the  rjyovpievoi  and  Trporjyovp.tvoi,  by  whom  the  bishops 
are  meant,  are  placed  side  by  side  with  7rpeo-/3vTepoL  as  distinct, 
TrpeafivTepoi  in  both  cases  being  contrasted  with  the  young.  In 
short,  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  epistle  goes  to  show 
that  if  the  bishops  are  apparently  designated  as  presbyters,  it  is 
because  they  have  been  chosen  from  the  body  of  presbyters,  and 
have  retained  that  name  even  when  they  have  ceased  to  hold 
office.  For  this  reason  the  deceased  bishops  are  called  presby¬ 
ters  (xliv.).  As  the  presbyters  are  not  designated  by  Clement 
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among  those  appointed  by  the  apostles  as  their  successors,  it 
appears  that  “  presbyter  ”  signifies,  not  an  office,  but  a  class  or 
estate.  The  presbyters  are  church  members  of  long  standing, 
who  have  approved  themselves  by  their  good  works  and  pure 
character.  The  leaders  of  the  church  are  to  be  sought  among 
these;  but  “the  aged”  as  such  are  not  described  as  office-bearers 
regularly  appointed,  but  merely  as  a  body  of  persons  distinguished 
by  ripe  wisdom  and  approved  character.  Thus  the  exhortation 
“Submit  yourselves  to  the  presbyters  ”  (lvii.)  tallies  with  the  same 
expression  in  i  Pet.  v.  5,  where  the  younger  are  bidden  to  be 
subject  unto  the  elder.  “The  office-bearers  belong  to  the  7 Tpcvftv- 
repoL ,  but  the  Trpeo-ftvTepoi  as  such  are  not  office-bearers.  The 
bishops  are  reckoned  as  1 rpeo-pvTzpoiy  not  because  the  presbyter  as 
such  is  a  bishop,  but  because  the  bishop  as  such  is  a  presbyter  ” 
(Sohm).  The  “appointed  presbyters”  (TTpevfivTepoi  KaOeo-Tapevo  1 
[liv.])  are  not  the  Trpeo-fivrepoi  collectively,  but  a  smaller  circle 
within  the  ir pev/SvTepoi.  It  is  the  bishops  who  are  appointed  (xlii., 
xliv.),  and  who  count  with  the  “aged”  from  whose  ranks  they 
proceed.  They  are  summoned  to  a  specific  official  activity  as 

ItTIVKOTTOI. 

A  linguistic  usage  of  the  second  century  which  appears  in 
Irenseus  goes  to  confirm  this  view,  —  the  use  of  TrpeafivTtpos  to 
denote  the  authorities  for  the  tradition,  the  survivors  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation  (Iren.  Haer .  ii.  22,  5,  iv.  27,  1,  2,  30,  14,  32,  1, 
v.  5 >  33?  3?  3*b  1)*  (See  Weizs.,  Ap .  ZA.  p.  618.)  The  bishops 
would  therefore  be  called  irpeafivTcpoL  ( Haer .  iii.  2,  1,  3,  1),  in  so 
far  as  they  successively  vouched  for  the  tradition,  and  thus  reached 
back  into  the  preceding  age. 

The  qualifications  which  distinguish  a  presbyter  are  indicated 
at  the  close  of  Clement’s  epistle  in  the  description  of  the  three 
commissioners  from  the  Roman  church  who  are  the  bearers  of 
the  letter.  They  are  “old,  members  of  the  Roman  church  from 
youth,  distinguished  by  their  blameless  life,  believing,  and  sober  ” 
(lxiii.).  No  official  title  is  given  them. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 
1  Tim.  iii.  treats  of  the  officers  of  the  church,  but  only  of  bishops 
and  deacons,  concluding  with  the  statement  that  this  is  the  direc¬ 
tion  concerning  the  ordering  of  the  church  as  the  house  of  God 
(vs.  14,  15).  The  offices  are  exhausted  in  the  description  of 
bishops  and  deacons.  Nothing  is  said  of  presbyters  until  ch.  v., 
where  Timothy’s  relations  to  individual  members  of  the  church 
are  prescribed  (v.  1)  ;  and  in  Tit.  ii.  2  ff.  these  church  members 
are  classified  as  old  men  ('irpto-pvTa*;) ,  old  women,  younger  men, 
and  servants.  Similarly,  in  1  Pet.  v.  1,  the  apostle  describes  him¬ 
self  as  a  “  fellow-elder  ”  ((Tvv7rpeo-/3vTtpo<;)  ;  and  the  church  is 
divided  into  elders  who  feed  the  flock  of  God,  and  the  younger 
(vewTc/Dot)  who  are  to  be  subject  to  the  elders.  In  1  Tim.  v.  17 
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mention  is  made  of  <e  elders  who  rule  well  ”  (ot  KaXoS?  Trpoco-rujrc? 
7rpc(rf3vTzpoi).  Assuming  that  elders  had  an  official  position  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  bishops,  a  distinction  between  two  classes  of 
bishops  would  be  implied,  —  those  who  rule  well  and  those  who 
do  not.  Whereas  the  distinction  is  obviously  between  old  and 
honored  church  members  collectively  considered,  forming  the 
presbyterial  body,  and  certain  of  their  number  who  are  worthy 
to  be  appointed  as  overseers.  All  of  the  presbyters  do  not  fulfil 
equally  well  the  duty  of  ruling.  All  are  not  alike  worthy  to  be 
chosen  as  overseers.  Only  those  are  to  be  accounted  worthy  of 
double  honor  who  have  approved  themselves  as  presbyters  to  be 
worthy  of  the  position  of  Ittlo-kottol.  The  following  statement  in 
vs.  19  refers  to  the  rights  of  the  presbyters  generally.  The  pres¬ 
byters  as  such  are  not  invested  with  office.  There  is  no  formal 
act  which  constitutes  an  elder  or  a  well-ruling  elder.  The  bishops 
are  reckoned  among  the  elders,  but  the  elders  as  such  are  not 
officers. 

Thus  are  explained  the  allusions  to  “  appointed  ”  elders.  Titus 
(Tit.  i.  5)  is  enjoined  to  appoint  elders  in  the  Cretan  churches, 
men  who  shall  be  blameless,  husbands  of  one  wife,  having  believ¬ 
ing  children  who  are  free  from  scandal.  Then  follows,  “ For  the 
bishop  (tov  €7rt(TK07rov)  must  be  blameless,”  etc.  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  elders  are  thus  fixed  by  those  of  the  bishop ;  and  the 
injunction  is  to  appoint  elders  to  the  position  of  overseers,  for 
the  overseers  must  have  the  qualifications  of  approved  presbyters. 
Similarly  the  ordination  of  presbyters,  in  Acts  xiv.  23,  is  to  be 
understood  as  setting  apart  elders  to  the  position  of  superin¬ 
tendents. 

The  ecclesiastical  eldership  is,  therefore,  not  identical  with  the 
episcopate,  though  in  the  unsettled  state  of  ecclesiastical  nomen¬ 
clature,  the  names  might,  on  occasion,  be  interchanged,  and  though, 
in  the  later  stage  of  ecclesiastical  development,  the  assumption  of 
the  teaching  function  by  both  classes,  through  the  gradual  sub¬ 
sidence  of  charismatic  endowments,  tends  to  confuse  them.  The 
presbyterate  denotes  an  honorable  and  influential  estate  in  the 
church  on  the  ground  of  age,  duration  of  church  membership, 
and  approved  character.  Only  bishops  are  “  appointed.”  There 
is  no  appointment  to  the  presbyterate. 

The  special  office  of  deacon  occurs  in  the  Pastorals,  and  nowhere 
else  in  the  writings  attributed  to  Paul ;  for  the  deacons  in  Phil.  i.  1 
do  not  stand  for  an  ecclesiastical  office,  although,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  they  mark  an  advance  towards  it.  They  appear 
as  regular  church  officers  in  Clement  and  in  the  Didache,  and 
Clement  asserts  their  apostolic  appointment.  The  testimony  does 
not  bear  out  the  older  view  of  the  origin  of  the  diaconate  in  the 
appointment  of  the  seven  (Acts  vi.  1-6).  The  terms  SiaKovos  and 
SiaKoviCL  are  common  expressions  of  service,  either  to  Christ  or  to 
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others.  Paul  habitually  uses  them  in  this  way,  applying  them  to 
his  own  ministry  and  to  that  of  his  associates.  Ata/cowa  is  applied 
to  the  service  of  the  apostles  (Acts  i.  25,  vi.  4),  and  Skikovoi  is 
used  of  the  ministers  of  Satan  in  2  Cor.  xi.  15.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  seven  grew  out  of  a  special  emergency,  and  was 
made  for  a  particular  service ;  and  the  resemblances  are  not  close 
between  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  deacons  as  detailed  in 
1  Tim.  and  those  of  the  seven.  The  word  Slolkovos  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  the  Acts ;  and  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  brought 
the  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  to  Jerusalem,  they  handed  it 
over  to  the  elders. 

Our  evidence  on  this  question  is,  at  best,  incomplete.  Loening 
does  not  put  the  case  too  strongly  when  he  describes  the  sources 
from  which  alone  our  knowledge  can  be  drawn  as  litcke7ihaft . 
Such  as  the  evidence  is,  however,  it  seems  to  be  fatal  alike  to  the 
Roman  and  to  the  Presbyterian  theory  of  an  apostolic  norm  of 
church  polity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  discussions  of  this 
subject  have  too  often  been  unduly  influenced  by  ecclesiastical 
preconceptions,  and  conclusions  reached  in  which  the  wish  was 
father  to  the  thought.  To  be  able  successfully  to  vindicate  for 
any  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  an  apostolic  origin  and  sanction 
is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  its  representatives  a  tremendous  lever. 
Investigation  of  this  subject,  if  it  is  to  lead  to  the  truth,  must  be 
conducted  on  purely  historical  grounds  apart  from  all  dogmatic  or 
ecclesiastical  prepossessions.  In  the  conduct  of  such  investiga¬ 
tions  we  shall  do  well  to  heed  the  caution  conveyed  in  the  words 
of  R^ville.  “  The  prolonged  and  minute  analysis  of  the  smallest 
texts,  in  which  one  thinks  to  find  an  echo  of  the  first  Christian 
ecclesiastical  organisation,  tends  to  a  forcing  of  the  meaning  and 
to  an  exaggeration  of  the  value  of  each  trace  that  we  discover ; 
because  we  cannot  be  satisfied  without  reconstructing  a  complete 
organism,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  logically  related  and  mutually 
adjusted  like  the  wheels  of  a  perfect  machine.  Not  only  is  the 
mechanism  not  complete,  but,  properly  speaking,  there  is  yet  no 
regular  mechanism.  The  organisation  of  these  humble  communi¬ 
ties  which  were  still  unnoticed  by  the  great  world,  or  noticed  only 
to  be  despised,  was  not  the  result  of  sage  legislative  labor.  .  .  . 
The  functions,  the  dignities,  the  spiritual  magistracies  of  primitive 
Christianity  emerge  little  by  little  by  organic  growth  ”  ( Les  Origincs 
de  1' Episcopal,  p.  330). 

The  forms  of  church  polity  were  gradual  evolutions  from  primi¬ 
tive,  simple,  crude  modes  of  organisation  shaped  by  existing 
conditions.  Official  titles  were  naturally  suggested  by  official 
functions.  The  church  was  not  one  body,  but  only  an  aggregate 
of  local  communities ;  and  the  features  of  organisation  and  gov¬ 
ernment  in  any  single  community  and  the  official  titles  which 
their  administrators  bore  were  not  the  same  in  other  communities. 
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Nothing  is  clearer  than  the  absence  of  any  uniform  system  of 
ecclesiastical  nomenclature  in  the  church  of  the  Pauline  period. 
We  see  at  first  a  loose,  democratic  organisation,  in  which  leader¬ 
ship  depends  upon  spiritual  endowment  and  its  recognition  by  the 
spiritual  community.  The  early  enthusiasm  gradually  passes  away. 
The  apostle,  prophet,  and  teacher  recede,  formal  election  takes 
the  place  of  general  recognition  of  the  gifts  of  prophecy  or 
tongues ;  the  spiritual  functions  pass  from  the  charismatic  leaders 
to  the  administrative  functionaries;  gradually  the  official  polity 
crystallises  as  the  church  grows  stronger  and  its  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world  and  among  its  several  branches  extends.  The 
tendency  observable  in  the  history  of  all  organisations  towards 
the  concentration  of  authority  in  fewer  hands  develops ;  and  by 
the  time  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  is  reached,  the  epis¬ 
copal  polity  has  defined  itself  in  the  Ignatian  letters,  and  the  tide 
is  setting  towards  the  monarchical  episcopacy. 


NOTE  ON  rr  pair  coply  (1.  13) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  place  of  Paul’s  confinement 
in  Rome.  The  explanations  of  rrpaiTtipiov  ( pratorium )  are  the  following: 

1.  The  praetorian  camp  at  the  Porta  Viminalis  (Kl.,  Lips.,  Mey.,  Weiss, 

Hack.). 

2.  The  whole  praetorian  camp  whether  within  or  without  the  city  (Ellic.). 

3.  The  praetorian  barracks  attached  to  the  Neronian  palace  (Alf.,  Con.  H., 

Weizs.  [ Ap .  Zeit.\  O.  Holtzmann  [ Neutestamen tliche  Zeitgeschichte], 
Merivale  [Hist.  Rom .  tinder  the  £mp.~\ ). 

4.  The  praetorian  guard  (Lightf.,  Lewin,  De  W.,  Beet,  Mangold  [Bleek’s 

Einl.J). 

I  do  not  think  that  Lightf.’s  note  {Comm.  p.  99)  has  ever  been  successfully 
answered  or  his  conclusion  shaken.  He  has  shown  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
authority  for  applying  the  term  *  praetorium  ’  to  the  imperial  residence  on  the 
Palatine;  and  his  view  on  this  point  is  confirmed  by  Mommsen  {Romisches 
Staatsrecht ',  3  Aufl.  ii.  p.  807).  After  stating  that  the  word  was  used  to 
denote  the  headquarters  of  the  emperor,  Mommsen  goes  on  to  argue  against 
Hirschfeld’s  assertion  that  the  imperial  palace  itself  was  regarded  as  a  camp. 
“Against  this,”  he  says,  “are  both  tradition  and  theory.  When  the  emperor 
was  absent  from  Rome  he  was  *  in  praetorio,’  and  so  Juvenal  (iv.  34)  rightly 
calls  Domitian’s  Albanum  a  camp.  But  the  palace  in  the  city  is  never  called 
so;  for  such  a  designation  would  be  against  the  existence  of  the  Augustan 
principate,  and  Augustus’  tendency  to  conceal  military  domination.” 

Livy,  xxvi.  15,  xxx.  5;  Tac.  Hist .  i.  20,  ii.  11,  iv.  46;  Suet.  Neroy  9;  Pliny, 
N.  H.  xxv.  2,  6,  with  the  testimony  furnished  by  inscriptions,  are  decisive  for 
the  use  of  ‘  praetorium  ’  to  denote  the  praetorian  guard. 

So  Marquardt  {Romische  Staatsverwaltung ,  ii.  pp.  460,  464),  and  Mommsen 
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(Rom.  Staatsr.  ii.  865,  3  Aufi.),  who  says  of  the  praetorian  troops:  “Their 
collective  designation  was  praelorium,  as  appears  in  the  expressions  praefcctus 
in  praetorioy  mittere  ex  praetorio ,  decedere  in  pi‘aetorio.  The  name  of  the 
emperor  was  not  usually  added,  though  Vespasian  speaks  of  the  soldiers  who 
have  served  in  praetorio  meo  (Corp.  I.  Lat.  p.  583).” 

Professor  Ramsay  ( .S7.  Paul ,  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen ,  p.  357) 
says  that  ‘  praetorium  ’  means  “  the  whole  body  of  persons  connected  with  the 
sitting  in  judgment  —  the  supreme  imperial  court;  doubtless  in  this  case  the 
prefect  or  both  prefects  of  the  praetorian  guard,  representing  the  emperor  in 
his  capacity  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  together  with  the  assessors  and  high 
officers  of  the  court.”  For  this  explanation  he  cites  the  authority  of  Mommsen, 
but  without  giving  any  references.  I  must  confess  that  this  definition  of 
‘  prsetorium  *  is  new  to  me,  and  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  it  with  Mommsen’s 
statements.  Mommsen  says  (Rom.  Staatsr .  ii.  p.  959)  that  the  first  emper¬ 
ors,  for  the  most  part,  personally  conducted  the  imperial  court.  On  p.  972  he 
says :  “  From  the  penal  sentences  of  the  provincial  governors,  the  appeal, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  lay  to  the  praetorian  prefects;  and,  as 
accused  persons  from  the  provinces,  sent  to  Rome  for  judgment,  were,  in  the 
earlier  period,  committed  to  the  praetorian  prefects  as  guards  (here  he  cites 
the  case  of  St.  Paul),  so,  in  the  third  century ,  the  judgment  of  such  persons 
passed  over  to  them.” 

The  unquestionable  fact  that  *  praetorium  ’  was  used  to  denote  the  praetorian 
guard  makes  it  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  apostle  in  this  passage  refers 
to  any  place,  and  furnishes  a  simple  explanation  and  one  entirely  consistent 
with  the  narrative  in  Acts  xxviii.  Paul  was  permitted  to  reside  in  his  private 
lodging  under  the  custody  of  a  praetorian  soldier.  As  the  soldiers  would 
naturally  relieve  each  other  in  this  duty,  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  Paul 
could  say,  as  he  does  here,  that  the  entire  body  of  the  praetorians  had  become 
aware  that  the  imprisonment  was  for  Christ’s  sake.  This  explanation,  more¬ 
over,  agrees  with  Kal  rots  XonroU  Traatv,  which,  on  the  other  interpretations,  is 
exceedingly  awkward. 


II.  1-4.  EXHORTATION  TO  UNANIMITY,  LOVE,  AND 
HUMILITY 

If  therefore  there  is  a?iy  poiver  of  exhortation  in  your  experience 
as  Christians  ;  if  your  mutual  love  affo?'ds  you  any  consolation  ; 
if  you  are  in  true  fellowship  with  the  Spirit  of  God ;  if  there  are 
any  tender  tnercies  and  compassions  in  your  hearts  —  I  beseech 
you  to  complete  my  joy  by  your  unanimity  and  your  love  to  each 
other.  Do  not  act  from  a  spirit  of  faction  or  vainglory ,  but  each 
of  you  account  his  brother  as  better  than  himself,  and  study  his 
interests  in  prefere?ice  to  your  own . 


II.  1]  EXHORTATION  TO  UNANIMITY,  LOVE,  ETC.  53 

1.  d  ns  ovv  TrapaKXrjcrLs  lv  X/ncrra) :  ‘  if  there  be  any  exhortation 
in  Christ/ 

The  particular  connection  of  ow  is  clearly  with  i.  27,  rjn s  .  .  . 
lv  ifjioi  being  a  digression,  though  not  parenthetical.  The  main 
element  of  TToXirevecrOe  is  brave  standing  for  the  gospel  in  a  spirit 
of  concord.  It  is  this  which  is  taken  up  and  expanded  in  the 
opening  of  this  chapter.  ‘  I  have  exhorted  you  to  stand  fast  in 
one  spirit ;  to  strive  with  one  mind  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
unterrified  by  your  adversaries.  The7‘efore  complete  my  joy  by 
being  of  one  accord  and  avoiding  faction  and  vainglory.’  Out  of 
this  appeal  grows,  logically,  the  exhortation  to  humility,  without 
which  such  unanimity  cannot  be  maintained.  The  exhortation 
opens  in  the  form  of  an  adjuration.  The  rapid  succession  and 
variety  of  the  appeals  and  the  repetition  of  d  rtg  are  peculiarly 
impressive.  Says  Chrys.  :  7rcos  A.i7ra/>tos,  cr<£o8/3(os,  pLcra  (TvpLTraOdas 
TroXXrjs  !  “  How  earnestly,  how  vehemently,  with  how  much 

sympathy  !  ” 

This  earnestness  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Paul  was  dis¬ 
turbed  by  reports  of  internal  dissensions  in  the  Philippian  church. 
This  is  indicated  not  only  by  his  words  here,  but  by  his  moving 
appeal  to  the  example  of  Christ ;  his  admonition  to  do  all  things 
without  murmurings  and  disputings  (vs.  14)  ;  his  entreaty  of 
Euodia  and  Syntyche  (iv.  2)  ;  his  exhortation  to  moderation  or 
forbearance  (iv.  5)  ;  and  his  reference  to  the  peace  of  God  (iv.  7). 

The  appeal  is  upon  four  grounds.  The  first  and  third  set  forth 
objective  principles  of  Christian  life ;  the  second  and  fourth,  sub¬ 
jective  principles.  The  appeal  is  not  to  what  was  demanded  by 
the  readers’  personal  relations  to  Paul.  So  Chrys.  “  If  ye  wish 
to  give  me  any  comfort  in  my  trials,  and  encouragement  in  Christ ; 
if  you  have  sympathy  with  me  in  my  sufferings,”  etc.  So  the  Gk. 
Fathers  generally.  It  is  the  Christian  experience  of  the  Philippians 
that  is  appealed  to.  ‘  I  exhort  you  by  those  feelings  of  which,  as 
Christians,  you  are  conscious.’ 

TTapdKX-rjo-u;  iv  XpLcrru) :  If  the  fact  of  your  being  in  Christ  has 
any  power  to  exhort  you  to  brotherly  concord.  (Comp.  1  Cor. 
xii.  12-27;  Eph.  iv.  15,  16.) 

IlapdK\r}(TL<;  from  TrapaKaXdv,  ‘  to  call  to  one’s  side  ’  for  help, 
counsel,  etc.  Thus  TrapdK\r)To$,  ‘  an  advocate,’  is  one  who  is 
called  in  to  plead  another’s  cause.  With  this  primary  sense  are 
associated  the  ideas  of  entreaty,  exhortation,  and  consolation.  In 
the  sense  of  4  entreaty,’  the  noun  appears  in  N.T.  only  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  4,  but  the  verb  is  common.  (See  Mt.  viii.  34,  xiv.  36  ;  Mk. 
i.  40,  etc.)  As  ‘consolation’  or  ‘comfort,’  the  noun,  Lk.  ii.  25, 
vi.  24 ;  2  Cor.  i.  3,  vii.  4 ;  the  verb,  2  Cor.  i.  4,  6,  vii.  6.  As 
‘exhortation’  or  ‘counsel,’  the  noun,  Acts  xiii.  15  ;  Rom.  xii.  8  ; 
Heb.  xiii.  22  ;  the  verb,  Acts  ii.  40,  xi.  23  ;  Rom.  xii.  8  ;  Tit.  ii.  15. 
The  last  sense  is  the  usual  one  in  Paul. 
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irapaixvdiov  :  ‘  persuasion.’  Only  here,  but  the  earlier  form  irapa- 
p.vOtaf  i  Cor.  xiv.  3.  Class.  ‘  address,’  ‘  exhortation  ’  (Plat.  Leg.  vi. 
773  E,  ix.  880  A)  ;  ‘assuagement’  or  ‘abatement’  (Soph.  Elec . 
130;  Plat.  Etithyd .  272  B).  Hence  ‘consolation’  (Plat.  Repub. 
329  E) .  See  ?ra poiKaXdv  and  TrapapivOdcrOai  together,  1  Thess.  ii.  1 1. 
Here,  the  form  which  TrapdKXrjcns  assumes  —  a  friendly,  mild  per¬ 
suasion,  “not  paedagogic  or  judicial  ”  (Kl.).  Paul  means,  there¬ 
fore,  ‘  if  love  has  any  persuasive  power  to  move  you  to  concord.’ 

KOLvitivCa  Trveu/xaro?  :  ‘fellowship  of  the  Spirit.’  (Comp.  Rom. 
xv.  30.)  For  Koivama,  see  on  i.  5.  The  exact  phrase  only  here, 
and  kolv.  with  7 tv.  only  2  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

Hvtvp.a  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  meaning  is  ‘  fellowship  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,’  not  ‘  fellowship  of  spirits  among  the'mselves.’  The 
genitive  is  the  genitive  of  that  of  which  one  partakes.  So  habitu¬ 
ally  by  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  9,  x.  16  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  xiii.  13  ;  Eph.  iii.  9  ; 
Phil.  iii.  10).  Not  ‘the  fellowship  which  the  Spirit  imparts,’  which 
would  be  grammatical,  but  contrary  to  N.T.  usage.  Hence  Paul 
means,  ‘  if  you  are  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  gifts  and 
influences.’ 

€?  ns  o-7rXayxva  ko!  oiKTippoi :  ‘if  any  tender  mercies  and  com¬ 
passions.’ 

t is  (nr\ayxva  with  N  ABCDFGKLP  and  nearly  all  the  verss.  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  supported  agt.  nva  in  a  few  minusc.,  Clem.,  Chrys.,  Thdrt., 
Theoph.  But  the  attested  reading  is  a  manifest  solecism,  —  either  a  tran¬ 
scriber’s  error,  or  a  hasty  repetition  of  rts. 

For  a7rXdyxvo.)  see  on  i.  8,  and  comp.  Philem.  7,  12,  20.  The 
exact  phrase  o-7rX.  kcu  olk.  only  here,  but  see  Jas.  v.  11  ;  Col.  iii.  12. 

27rXayxva  is  the  organ  or  seat  of  compassionate  emotion : 
oiKTippLoi  are  the  emotions  themselves.  (See  Schmidt,  Synon . 
143.  4-) 

2.  ir\r]pd>(raTi  p.ov  ttjv  xapav  :  ‘  fulfil  ’  or  ‘  fill  ye  up  my  joy.’ 
11X77/3.,  in  its  original  sense,  ‘  to  make  full  ’ ;  the  joy  regarded 
as  a  measure  to  be  filled.  (Comp.  Jn.  iii.  29,  xv.  11,  xvii.  13; 
2  Cor.  x.  6.) 

Mou  before  ttjv  xapw  implies  no  special  emphasis.  (See  Col. 
iv.  18;  Philem.  20;  and  often  elsewhere.)  (Win.  xxii.) 

Iva  :  not  ‘  in  order  that,’  but  to  be  taken  with  ‘  I  bid  ’  or  ‘  exhort,’ 
which  is  implied  in  the  imperat.  7r\rjpd)craT€ ,  and  indicating  the 
purport  of  the  bidding.  (See  on  i.  9.) 

Mey.  maintains  the  telic  sense,  and  Lightf.  renders  ‘  so  as  to,’  but  refers 
to  i.  9,  where  he  explains  Xva  as  signifying  purport. 

to  clvto  cfipovrjre  :  ‘  be  of  the  same  mind.’  (Comp.  Rom.  xii.  16, 
xv.  5  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11  ;  Phil.  iv.  2.)  For  <l>povrjTe,  see  on  i.  7.  This 
more  general  expression  is  defined  by  the  following  two,  not  three, 
separate  clauses. 
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ttjv  avTrjv  ayojrrjv  exovres  :  ‘  having  the  same  love/  Mutual  love, 
and  the  one  love  of  God  in  all.  (See  Col.  i.  4 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  12  ; 
2  Thess.  i.  3  ;  1  Jn.  iv.  12-16.) 

c Tvv\j/vxoL  to  iv  fypovovv res  :  ‘  with  harmony  of  soul  cherishing 
the  one  sentiment.’  This  second  participial  clause  points  back  to 
to  avro  <f>povrjTcf  and  is  illustrated  by  crvvi/mxoi,  which  marks  the 
common  disposition  under  the  influence  of  which  unanimity  of 
sentiment  is  to  be  attained.  So  Mey.,  Alf.,  Ellic.,  Weiss,  Beet. 

Others,  as  WH.,  Kl.,  Lightf.,  De  W.,  Lips.,  Weizs.,  take  <rvv\j/.  and  r6  ev 
<ppov.  as  separate  predicates.  The  attempted  distinctions  between  rb  avrb 
and  rb  ev  are  hypercritical.  Thus,  rb  ev,  agreement  of  mind  and  will;  rb 
avrb,  agreement  in  doctrine  (Calov.,  Am  E.,  Rosenm.) ;  rb  avrb,  unanimity 
in  general;  rb  ev,  the  one  concrete  object  of  their  striving  (Weiss).  The 
two  are  practically  synonymous.  Wetstein  cites  \4yovres  ev  teal  ravrb 
(Polyb.  v.  441),  and  ev  Kai  ravrb  (ppovovvres  (Aristid.  Concord.  Rhodior . 
569).  This  is  the  only  occurrence  of  <n5vi/'i/xos  in  Bib.  Gk.  (Comp.  lab\pv- 
Xos,  vs.  20.) 

For  to  ev  <ppov.  n*  AC  17,  Vulg.,  Goth.,  read  to  avTo  <ppov.,  a  mechanical 
conformation  to  to  avro  (ppovrjre. 


The  same  exhortation  to  concord  is  now  put  negatively,  showing 
what  the  requirement  excludes. 

3.  prjSev  Kar  ipiOtav  /x^Se  Kara  k€vo8o£lolv :  ‘  being  ill  nothing 
factiously  or  vaingloriously  minded.’  (Comp.  Ign.  Philad .  i.,  viii.) 
Supply  <f>povovvres  from  vs.  2,  which  is  better  than  TrotoiWcs  or 
7rpacr crovT€9  (A.V.  ;  R.V.),  since  the  thought  is  on  the  line  of 
moral  disposition  rather  than  of  doing.  For  the  suppression 
of  the  verb,  comp.  Gal.  v.  13  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  6 ;  Mt.  xxvi.  5. 

IpiOiav  :  see  on  i.  17. 

Kara  :  ‘  by  way  of’ ;  marking  the  rule  or  principle  according  to 
which  something  is  done.  (See  Jn.  ii.  6;  Rom.  ii.  2,  xi.  21; 
Win.  xlix.) 

kcvo§o£C av  :  *  vainglory.’  Only  here  in  N.T.,  but  comp.  LXX  ; 
Sap.  xiv.  14;  AjVIacc.  ii.  15,  viii.  18;  and  Ko/oSofcm/  (4  Macc.  v. 
9)  ;  also  k€v6m£ol  (Gal.  v.  26).  Primarily,  ‘vain  opinion,’  ‘  error,’ 
as  Ign.  Magn .  xi.,  ayKiarpa  t Ka/o8o£ias.  (See  on  So£a,  i.  11.) 
A  vain  conceit  of  possessing  a  rightful  claim  to  honor.  Suidas 
defines,  ‘any  vain  thinking  about  one’s  self.’  It  implies  a  contrast 
with  the  state  of  mind  which  seeks  the  true  glory  of  God,  as  ch.  i. 
26.  Its  object  is  vain  and  fleshly  —  something  which  imparts  only 
a1  superficial  glitter  in  the  eyes  of  the  worldly-minded.  In  Gal. 
v.  26,  k€vo8o£oi  is  further  defined  by  dAA^Aovs  irpoKa\ovp.evoL ,  dAA^- 
Aois  <f>0ovovvres.  The  temptation  to  this  fault  would  arise,  on  the 
Jewish  side,  from  the  conceit  of  an  exclusive  divine  call,  privilege, 
and  prerogative,  and  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  circumcision  and 
the  law  (Rom.  iii.  1,  ix.  4).  Against  these  the  Philippians  are 
warned  in  ch.  iii.  On  the  Gentile  side  the  temptation  would  lie 
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in  the  conceit  of  a  profound  gnosis,  and  in  their  self-esteem  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  their  call  and  the  rejection  of  the  Jews.  Paul  deals 
with  this  in  Rom.  xi.  20-25.  They  might  also  be  tempted  by  the 
fancy  of  their  own  superior  culture  and  breadth  of  view  to  despise 
the  scruples  of  weak  brethren.  (See  Rom.  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  viii.) 

ttj  Ta7r€Lvocfif}0(Tvvrj  :  ‘  in  lowliness  of  mind.’  In  class.  Gk.  Ta7mvos 
usually  implies  meanness  of  condition ;  lowness  of  rank ;  abject¬ 
ness.  At  best  the  classical  conception  is  only  modesty,  absence 
of  assumption,  an  element  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  in  no  sense 
opposed  to  self-righteousness.  The  word  TaTreivo^poo-vvr)  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  gospel.  It  does  not  appear  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  virtue  itself  is  founded  in  a  correct  estimate  of  actual 
littleness  conjoined  with  a  sense  of  sinfulness.  It  regards  man  not 
only  with  reference  to  God,  but  also  with  reference  to  his  fellow- 
men,  as  here.  The  article  rrj  probably  denotes  the  virtue  consid¬ 
ered  abstractly  or  generically.  (Comp.  Rom.  xii.  io  ff.)  It  may, 
however,  be  used  possessively,  ‘ your  lowliness'  (Lightf.),  or  as 
indicating  the  due  lowliness  which  should  influence  each  (Ellic.). 

o\\y)\ov<i  rjyovjitvoi  v7repexovra<;  iavrwv  :  ‘  each  counting  other 
better  than  himself.’  (Comp.  Rom.  xii.  io.)  ‘HyeZo-tfcu  implies 
a  more  conscious,  a  surer  judgment,  resting  on  more  careful  weigh¬ 
ing  of  the  facts,  than  vo/x ifav.  (See  Schmidt,  Synon .  105,  4  j  70, 

3,  7-) 

‘Y7repex€tv  with  genit.  not  elsewhere  in  Paul.  (Comp.  iv.  7  ; 
Rom.  xiii.  1.) 

B  reads  tovs  with  vn-epexovras.  DFG  virepexovres. 

4.  eKcarroi  <tko7tovvt€<;  —  e/cacrrot : 

1st  eKaaroi,  as  ABFG  17,  Vulg.;  n  CDKLP,  Goth.,  Cop.,  Arm.,  Syr.utr, 
read  e/cao-ros,  WH.  marg.  2d  eKcurrot,  as  N  ABCviDSrP  17,  31,  47,  Cop.; 
KL,  Goth.,  Syr.utr,  Arm.,  read  €k<l<ttos. 

For  (TKOTTowres  L  with  a  few  Fath.  reads  (tkott€it€. 

(TK07rovvre<; :  ‘looking/  For  this  use  of  the  participle  instead  of 
the  imperative,  comp.  Rom.  xii.  9;  Heb.  xiii.  5.  It  forms  an 
expansion  of  the  previous  words.  2 K07retv  is  ‘  to  look  attentively  ’ ; 
to  fix  the  attention  upon  a  thing  with  an  interest  in  it.  (See  Rom. 
xvi.  17;  2  Cor.  iv.  18;  Gal.  vi.  1;  Phil.  iii.  17.)  Hence,  often, 
‘  to  aim  at.’  (Comp.  o-ko7tov,  iii.  14.)  Schmidt  defines  :  “  to  direct 
one’s  attention  upon  a  thing,  either  in  order  to  obtain  it,  or  because 
one  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  it,  or  a  duty  to  fulfil  towards  it.  Also 
to  have  an  eye  to  with  a  view  of  forming  a  right  judgment  ”  (Synon. 
11, 12). 

dAAa  Kol :  Kat,  ‘also,’  is  inserted  because  Paul  would  not  have  it 
understood  that  one  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  his  own  affairs. 

N*  AC  17  join  2d  e/ca<rrot  with  tout.  <ppov.  following.  The  previous 
sentence  would  therefore  end  with  erepwv. 
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Humility  is  urged  because  it  is  necessary  to  concord,  as  KevoSofia 
is  fatal  to  concord.  For  the  supreme  example  and  illustration  of 
this  virtue,  the  readers  are  now  pointed  to  Jesus  Christ.  (Comp. 
Rom.  xv.  3 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  21,  and  the  striking  parallel 
in  Clem,  ad  Cor.  xvi.) 

5-8.  Cherish  the  disposition  which  dwelt  in  Christ  Jesus .  For 
he ,  though  he  existed from  eternity  in  a  state  of  equality  with  God ', 
did  710 1 7Aegard  that  divine  condi tion  of  being  as  one  fnight  1'egard  a 
prize  to  be  eagei'ly  grasped ,  but  laid  it  aside ,  and  took  the  forni  of 
a  bofidsei'vant ',  havifig  bee7i  made  in  the  likeness  of  ??ien :  and 
having  bee7i  thus  foimd  in  fashion  as  a  7/ian ,  he  humbled  himself 
by  beco7?ii?ig  obedient  to  God  even  so  far  as  to  suffer  death,  yea, 
the  ig7W)7iinious  death  of  the  cross . 

On  the  whole  passage,  see  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  7? 

5.  tovto  <f>poveiTc  iv  vfuv  o  kclI  iv  Xpicrro)  *1  rjaov  :  1  have  this  mind 
in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.’ 

Nc  DFGKLP,  Goth.,  Syr.P,  insert  yap  after  tovto;  n*  ABC  17,  37,  Cop., 

Arm.,  Aith.,  omit  yap;  4>poveiT€  with  N  ABC*  DFG  67**,  Vulg.,  Syr.utr; 

C3KLP,  Cop.,  Arm.,  Goth.,  read  (ppoveurdu >. 

iv  vpav  :  '  in  you  ’ ;  not  ‘  among  you,’  which  is  precluded  by  the 
following  ev  X’l.  (Comp.  Mt.  iii.  9,  ix.  3,  21.)  ’Ev  vpuv  with 
the  ^active  ^povetre  presents  no  difficulty  if  it  is  remembered  that 
4>pov€iv  signifies  the  general  mental  attitude  or  disposition.  (See 
on  i.  7.) 

iv  X’l :  There  was  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
that  which  is  commended  to  imitation  is  Christ’s  TaweLvo^poavvY} 
(so  the  Gk.  Fathers),  or  his  self-denying  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
others  (Aug.  Ans.).  It  is  both  combined.  They  are  represented 
respectively  by  eVa7mVa>a-ev  (vs.  8)  and  eKeVcoo-ev  (vs.  7).  So  Beng., 

“  qui  non  sua  quaesiverit  sed  se  ipsum  demiserit.” 

6.  os  :  Refers  to  Christ  as  the  subject.  It  is  the  subject  of  both 
classes  of  statements  which  follow,  —  those  predicated  of  Christ’s 
preincarnate  state  and  of  his  human  condition.  The  immediate 
context  defines  the  specific  reference  in  each  case. 

iv  piop<f)fj  Oeov  :  'in  the  form  of  God.’  '  Form  ’  is  an  inadequate 
rendering  of  /xop^,  but  our  language  affords  no  better  word.  By 
'  form  ’  is  commonly  understood  ‘  shape,’  '  sensible  appearance.’ 

So  of  Christ’s  human  form  (Mk.  xvi.  12).  But  the  word  in  this 
sense  cannot  be  applied  to  God.  M op(j>rj  here  means  that  expres¬ 
sion  of  being  which  is  identified  with  the  essential  nature  apd 
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character  of  God,  and  which  reveals  it.  This  expression  of  God 
cannot  be  conceived  by  us,  though  it  may  be  conceived  and 
apprehended  by  pure  spiritual  intelligences. 

vird px<*>v  '  ‘  subsisting  ’  or  ‘  though  he  subsisted.’  Originally  ‘  to 
begin,’ ‘  make  a  beginning  ’  ;  thence  4  to  come  forth  ’ ;  4  be  at  hand  ’ ; 
‘  be  in  existence.’  It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  vTrdpxuv,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  dvaiy  implies  a  reference  to  an  antecedent  condi¬ 
tion.  Thus  R.V.  marg. ‘  being  originally .’  Suidas,  =  irpodvai.  That 
it  does  so  in  some  cases  is  true.  (See  Thuc.  iv.  18,  vi.  86;  Hdt. 
ii.  15;  Dem.  iii.  15,  v.  13.)  Comp,  the  meaning  4  to  be  taken 
for  granted’  (Plat.  Symp.  198  D;  Tim.  30  C).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  sometimes  denotes  a  present  as  related  to  a  future  con¬ 
dition.  (See  Hdt.  vii.  144;  Thuc.  ii.  64;  and  the  meaning  ‘to 
be  instore’  [AL s.  Ag.  961].)  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  word  is  very  often  used  with  a  relative  meaning ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  often  occurs  simply  as  ‘to  be.’  (See  Schmidt, 
Sy 71071.  81,  7.) 

ovx  dp7r0.yp.bv  rjyrjcraTO  to  dvai  ura  $c<2  :  ‘  counted  it  not  a  prize 
to  be  on  an  equality  with  God.’ 

'hpTrayp.bv  is  here  equivalent  to  ap7rcty/xa,  the  more  regular  form 
for  the  object  of  the  action,  —  the  thing  seized,  —  while  substan¬ 
tives  in  /xo?  have  usually  an  active  sense.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this.  Thus  fooyxo's  and  ^7707x09  are  neither  of  them 
used  actively.  <£pay/xo'9,  *  a  fencing  in,’  is  also  used  like  <£pay/xa, 
‘  a  fence.’  'Aytaoyxo's  is  both  ‘  the  act  of  consecration  ’  and  ‘  sanctifi¬ 
cation.’  (Comp.  ov«<W/xo5,  <T0)<f)povi<Tp,6<;y  and  1X0107x09.)  There  is 
only  one  example  of  apiraypLo $  in  any  class,  author  (Plut.  Moral. 
p.  12  A)  where  the  meaning  is  apparently  active.  It  occurs  in 
two  passages  of  Cyr.  Alex.,  De  Adorat.  i.  25,  and  Cont.  Jul.  vi., 
both  in  a  passive  sense,  and  in  Euseb.  C0771771.  in  Luc.  vi.,  also 
passive.  Max.  Conf.  Schol.  in  Lib .  de  divin.  710771.  57  D,  explains 

oi>x  dp7r.  rfy.  by  ovk  dTrrjijiaxrtv  <09  dv0p(i)7ro$  V7raKOV(raL.  It  should 

also  be  observed  that  rapina,  by  which  dp7rayp.bv  is  rendered  in 
the  Lat.  trans.  of  Origen  and  Theo.  Mops.,  is  used  both  actively 
and  passively,  the  latter  in  poetry  and  late  Latin.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  evidence  it  is  certainly  straining  a  point,  to  say  the 
least,  to  insist  on  making  the  rendering  of  the  passage  turn  on 
the  active  meaning  of  dpiraypLov,  as  Mey.  "Apray/xa  is  often  used 
with  fjydo-OaL,  as  dp7Toyp.bv  here,  in  the  sense  of  ‘to  clutch  greedily.’ 

i)y?7<xaTo  :  See  on  vs.  3.  Weiss  suggests  that  the  phrase  apn.  rjy. 
may  have  been  chosen  with  reference  to  ^yov/xevot  of  vs.  3,  in  order 
to  emphasise  the  disposition  from  which  Christ’s  self-humiliation 
proceeded. 

to  ctvat  Icra  0ea> :  Emu,  ‘  to  exist  ’ ;  not  as  the  abstract  substantive 
verb  ‘  to  be.’  To-a  is  adverbial,  ‘in  a  manner  of  equality.’  (Comp. 
Thuc.  iii.  14;  Eurip.  Orest.  882;  and  other  examples  in  Win. 
xxvii.)  (See  LXX;  Job  v.  14;  Sap.  vii.  3.)  The  phrase  there- 
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fore  does  not  mean  ‘to  be  equal  with  God,’  but  ‘existence  in  the 
way  of  equality  with  God’  (Mey.,  Ellic.,  Weiss,  De  W.,  Kl.). 

Others,  as  Lightf.,  take  t<ra  predicatively,  and  elvai  as  *  to  be.’ 

7.  dAAd  lanrov  cVeVujo-ev  :  ‘  but  emptied  himself.’  For  the  verb, 
comp.  Rom.  iv.  14  ;  1  Cor.  i.  17,  ix.  15  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  3  ;  LXX ;  Jer. 
xiv.  2,  xv.  9.  Not  used  or  intended  here  in  a  metaphysical  sense 
to  define  the  limitations  of  Christ’s  incarnate  state,  but  as  a  strong 
and  graphic  expression  of  the  completeness  of  his  self-renuncia¬ 
tion.  It  includes  all  the  details  of  humiliation  which  follow,  and 
is  defined  by  these.  Further  definition  belongs  to  speculative 
theology.  On  Baur’s  attempt  to  show  traces  of  Gnostic  teaching 
in  these  words,  see  Introd.  vi. 

fxop<t>r]v  SouAou  Aa/3o>v  :  ‘  having  taken  the  form  of  a  bondservant.’ 
Characterising  eav.  U.  generally.  The  participle  is  explanatory, 
‘by  taking.’  (Comp.  Eph.  i.  9  ;  and  see  Burt.  145,  and  Win.  xlv.) 
M opcfrrjv,  as  in  vs.  6,  an  expression  or  manifestation  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  subject.  Christ  assumed  that  form  of  being 
which  completely  answered  to  and  characteristically  expressed  the 
being  of  a  bondservant.  Only  pop^rj  SouAov  must  not  be  taken  as 
implying  a  slave-condition,  but  a  condition  of  service  as  contrasted 
with  the  condition  of  equality  with  God. 

Som^e,  as  Mey.,  Ellic.,  supply  deov ,  ‘servant  of  God.’  But  this  limits  the 

phrase  unduly.  He  was  not  servant  of  God  only,  but  of  men  also.  (Comp. 

Mt.  xx.  27,  28;  Mk.  x.  44,  45;  Lk.  xii.  37;  Jn.  xiii.  1-5,  13-17.) 

iv  opouLpan  avQpuTruv  ycvopevos  :  ‘  having  become  (been  made) 
in  the  likeness  of  men.’  Defining  pop .  Sou.  A  a/3,  more  specifically. 
'Opoiupari  does  not  imply  the  reality  of  Christ’s  humanity  as  pop^rj 
6e.  implied  the  reality  of  his  deity.  The  former  fact  is  stated  in 
iv  pop .  Sou.  As  that  phrase  expressed  the  inmost  reality  of  Christ’s 
servantship,  —  the  fact  that  he  really  became  the  servant  of  men, 
—  so  iv  op.  avO.  expresses  the  fact  that  his  mode  of  manifestation 
resc?7ibled  what  men  are.  This  leaves  room  for  the  other  side  of 
his  nature,  the  divine,  in  the  likeness  of  which  he  did  not  appear. 
His  likeness  to  men  was  real,  but  it  did  not  express  his  whole  self. 
The  totality  of  his  being  could  not  appear  to  men,  for  that  would 
involve  the  pop .  9e.  The  apostle  views  him  solely  as  he  could 
appear  to  men.  All  that  was  possible  was  a  real  and  complete 
likeness  to  humanity.  (Comp.  Rom.  v.  14,  vi.  5,  viii.  3.)  “To 
affirm  likeness  is  at  once  to  assert  similarity  and  to  deny  sameness  ” 
(Dickson,  Baird  Led .,  1883).' 

yevo/xevos :  Contrasted  with  vvrdpxaiv.  He  entered  into  a  new 
state.  (Comp.  Jn.  i.  14;  Gal.  iv.  4  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16.)  For  the 
phrase  yevo/xevos  cV,  see  Lk.  xxii.  44  ;  Acts  xxii.  1 7  ;  Rom.  xvi.  7  ; 
2  Cor.  iii.  7. 

kcu  axqpaTi  tvpcOds  d>s  avOpuinos  :  ‘  and  being  found  in  fashion 
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as  a  man.’  is  outward  fashion  which  appeals  to  the 

senses.  The  ‘  form  of  a  bondservant  ’  expresses  the  fact  that  the 
manifestation  as  a  servant  corresponded  to  the  real  fact  that  Christ 
came  as  a  servant  of  men.  In  h  o/x.  avO.  the  thought  is  still  linked 
with  that  of  his  essential  nature,  which  rendered  an  absolute  iden¬ 
tity  with  men  impossible.  In  c txvp-  cup.  the  thought  is  confined 
to  the  outward  guise  as  it  appealed  to  human  observation.  '^xVfla 
denotes  something  changeable  as  well  as  external.  It  is  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  being.  (See  i  Cor.  vii.  31.)  The  compounds  of 
and  o-^/Aa  bring  out  the  difference  between  the  inward  and  the 
outward.  Thus  tn;/A/Aop</>ous,  Rom.  viii.  29  ;  o-t7x/xop<£i£dp,evos,  Phil, 
iii.  10;  pL€TapLop<povpLe6a  (ovaOt),  2  Cor.  iii.  18  ;  Rom.  xii.  2  ;  /xop</>o>- 
Orj ,  Gal.  iv.  19  ; —  all  of  an  inner,  spiritual  process,  while  o-vo-xy- 
/A<m'£co-0cu  (Rom.  xii.  2  ;  1  Pet.  i.  14)  marks  a  process  affecting 
that  which  is  outward.  See  the  two  together  in  Phil.  iii.  21.  See 
Lightf.’s  note  on  the  synonyms  floppy  and  o^/Aa  (Comm.  p.  127). 

Mey.  and  De  W.  take  teal  <rx .  .  .  .  &v0.  with  the  preceding  clause : 
‘becoming  in  the  likeness  of  men  and  (so)  found  in  fashion,’  etc.  This  is 
plausible,  but  it  makes  the  next  sentence  very  abrupt,  and  breaks  the  pro¬ 
gression.  E vpedels  introduces  a  new  portion  of  the  history.  The  laying 
aside  of  the  form  of  God  —  the  self-emptying  —  consisted  in  his  taking  the 
form  of  a  servant  and  becoming  in  the  likeness  of  men.  In  this  condition 
he  is  found.  In  this  new  guise  he  first  becomes  apprehensible  to  human 
perception;  and  on  this  stage,  where  he  is  seen  by  men,  other  acts  of 
humiliation  follow.  (Comp.  Is.  liii.  2.) 

E ZpeOeU  is  not  a  Hebraism,  nor  does  it  stand  for  etvai.  Etvat 
expresses  the  quality  of  a  person  or  thing  in  itself;  cvp.  the  quality 
as  it  is  discovered  and  recognised.  (Comp.  Mt.  i.  18;  Lk.  xvii. 
18 ;  Acts  v.  39 ;  Rom.  vii.  10;  2  Cor.  xi.  12  ;  and  see  Win.  lxv.) 

<Ls  :  not  what  he  was  recognised  to  be,  which  would  have  been 
expressed  by  avOpioiros  alone ;  but  as,  keeping  up  the  idea  of 
semblance  expressed  in  o/Aoiw/xcm. 

8.  era7rctVa)0'ev  iavrov  :  ‘  he  humbled  himself.’  The  emphasis 
is  on  the  act,  not  on  the  subject.  Not  synonymous  with  ckcVohtcv. 
(Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  7 ;  Phil.  iv.  12.) 

The  more  general  cra7rctVa)crev  is  now  specifically  defined. 
y€vo pitvos  i)7rr}Koos  :  ‘  becoming  obedient  or  subject.’  He  became 
as  a  man ;  in  that  condition  he  humbled  himself ;  his  humiliation 
appeared  in  his  subjection.  Tcvo/x.,  with  an  explanatory  force,  ‘  by 
becoming.’  Understand  0cdh  (Comp.  Mt.  xxvi.  39 ;  Rom.  v.  19; 
Heb.  v.  8.) 

/Acxpi  Oavarov :  ( even  unto  death.’  To  the  extent  of  death. 
(Comp.  Heb.  xii.  4  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  9.) 

0avarou  Se  c rravpov  :  ‘  yea,  death  of  the  cross.' 

Ae  introduces  another  and  more  striking  detail  of  the  humilia¬ 
tion,  and  leads  on  to  a  climax  :  1  death,  yea,  the  most  ignominious 
of  deaths.’  For  this  force  of  Sc,  comp.  Rom.  iii.  22,  ix.  20. 
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c TTavpov  :  K  adds  tov.  The  close  of  the  description  leaves  the 
reader  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  Christ’s  humiliation,  death  as  a 
malefactor ;  the  mode  of  death  to  which  a  curse  was  attached  in 
the  Mosaic  law.  (See  Deut.  xxi.  23;  Gal.  iii.  13;  Heb.  xii.  2.) 
Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  was  exempt  from  this  disgrace. 

The  result  of  this  humiliation  was  the  highest  exaltation. 

9-11.  On  this  account  God  exalted  him  above  all  creatures , 
and  bestowed  on  him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name ;  that  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  all  beings  in  heaven ,  earth ,  and  hades ,  should 
bow  the  knee  and  acknowledge  him  as  Lord ,  and  by  this  confession 
glorify  God  the  Father . 

9.  8(0  kclI  6  0cos  avrov  vnepyipoio-ev :  ‘  wherefore  also  God  highly 
exalted  him.’ 

810 :  ‘in  consequence  of  which.’  (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  9,  xii.  2.) 
The  idea  of  Christ’s  receiving  his  exaltation  as  a  reward  was 
repugnant  to  the  Reformed  theologians.  Calvin  attempts  to 
evade  it  by  explaining  810  as  quo  facto ,  which  is  utterly  untenable. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  on  the  idea  of  rec¬ 
ompense,  since  810  may  express  simply  consequence ;  and  exalta¬ 
tion  is  the  logical  result  of  humility  in  the  N.T.  economy  (Mt. 
xxiii.  12;  Lk.  xiv.  11,  xviii.  14).  As  Mey.  remarks,  “Christ’s 
saying  in  Mt.  xxiii.  12  was  gloriously  fulfilled  in  his  own  case.” 
“  Die  Erniedrigung  ist  nur  die  noch  nicht  eingetretene  Herrlich- 
keit,”  says  Schmidt  (Art.  “Stand,  doppelter  Christi,”  Herz.  RL 
Enc.).  For  810  /cat  introducing  a  result,  see  Lk.  i.  35  ;  Acts  x.  29. 
The  consequence  corresponding  to  the  humiliation  is  expressed 
by  /cat. 

Different  explanations  of  Kal  are  given,  however.  Lightf.  and  Kl.  main¬ 
tain  the  sense  of  reciprocation,  —  ‘God,  on  his  part’;  Ellic.,  contrast  of  the 
exaltation  with  the  previous  humiliation. 

v7rcpvipu)<r€v  :  Only  here  in  N.T.  In  LXX  ;  Ps.  xcvii.  (xcvi.)  9  ; 
Dan.  iv.  34.  Not  in  class.  Gk.  Paul  is  fond  of  virlp  in  com¬ 
pounds,  and  the  compounds  with  vwkp  are  nearly  all  in  his  writ¬ 
ings.  (See  Ellic.  on  Eph.  iii.  20.)  Its  force  here  is  not  ‘  more 
than  before,’  nor  ‘  above  his  previous  state  of  humiliation,’  but  ‘  in 
superlative  measure.’  This  exaltation  took  place  through  Christ’s 
ascension  (Rom.  i.  3,  4,  viii.  34  ;  Eph.  iv.  9,  10 ;  Col.  iii.  1).  But 
the  exaltation  is  viewed,  not  in  respect  of  its  mode,  but  as  a  state 
of  transcendent  glory,  including  his  sitting  at  God’s  right  hand 
(Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Col.  iii.  1)  ;  his  lordship  over  the  living  and  the 
dead  (Rom.  xiv.  9)  ;  and  his  reign  in  glory  (1  Cor.  xv.  25). 

/cat  igapifraro  a vtw  to  ovopa  to  xnrlp  7rav  ovo/xa  :  ‘  and  gave  unto 
him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name.’ 
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c^a ptVaro  :  See  on  i.  29.  Christ  obtained  as  a  gift  what  he 
renounced  as  a  prize.  (See  Eph.  i.  21  ;  Heb.  i.  4.) 

to  o vofxa  :  Possibly  with  a  reference  to  the  practice  of  giving  a 
new  name  to  persons  at  important  crises  in  their  lives.  (See  Gen. 
xvii.  5,  xxxii.  28;  Apoc.  ii.  17,  iii.  12.)  The  name  conferred  is 
JESUS  CHRIST,  combining  the  human  name,  which  points  to 
the  conquest  won  in  the  flesh,  and  the  Messianic  name,  ‘the 
Anointed  of  God.’  The  two  factors  of  the  name  are  successively 
taken  up  in  vs.  10,  11. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  explanations  on  this  point :  K vpios  (Kl.,  Lips., 
Weiss),  'Irjaovs  (Ellic.,  Ead.),  T^troGs  Xpiarbs  (De  W.,  Mey.),  Tids  (Thdrt., 
Pelag.,  Aug.),  Qebs  (Theoph.,  CEc.).  Lightf.  holds  that  6vopa  means  *  title  ’ 
or  *  dignity,’  and  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  in  both  verses.  (See  on 
next  vs.) 

The  reading  to  ovofxa  is  acc.  to  n  ABC  17.  to  is  omitted  by  DFGKLP. 

10.  iva :  Denotes  the  purpose  of  the  exaltation. 
iv  to>  ovoficLTi  T rjcTov  :  ‘  In  the  name  of  Jesus  ’ ;  not  ‘  at  the  name.’ 
* Ovojxa  with  tov  Kvp.  yijx,  TX,  or  t.  Kvp.  I.,  or  Kvp.  T.,  or  avTou 
(Cht.),  occurs  ten  times  in  Paul.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  the 
word  a  mere  title  of  address.  Paul  follows  the  Hebrew  usage,  in 
which  the  name  is  used  for  everything  which  the  name  covers,  so 
that  the  name  is  equivalent  to  the  person  himself.  (So  Mt.  vi.  9, 
x.  41.)  To  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  is  to  put  the  subject  of  baptism  symbolically  into  connection 
and  communion  with  all  that  those  names  represent.  He  who 
believes  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  believes  on  the  Lord  himself. 
Hence,  to  bow  the  knee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  is  to  pay  adoration 
in  that  sphere  of  authority,  grace,  and  glory  for  which  the  name 
stands ;  as  being  consciously  within  the  kingdom  of  which  he  is 
Lord,  as  recognising  the  rightfulness  of  the  titles  ‘Jesus,’  ‘Saviour,’ 
‘  Lord,’  and  as  loyally  accepting  the  obligations  which  those  titles 
imply. 

7roiv  yow  KapLif/r) :  Comp.  Is.  xlv.  23  ;  Rom.  xiv.  11.  The  mean¬ 
ing  can  only  be  that  Christ  is  presented  as  the  object  of  worship ; 
his  claim  to  that  honor  being  fixed  by  the  previous  declarations. 
Before  his  incarnation  he  was  on  an  equality  with  God.  After 
his  incarnation  he  was  exalted  to  God’s  right  hand  as  Messianic 
sovereign. 

cVoupavtW  /cat  €7riyaW  /cat  Kara^OovLtov :  The  whole  body  of 
created  intelligent  beings  in  all  departments  of  the  universe. 
(See  Rom.  viii.  21  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24;  Eph.  i.  20-22  ;  Heb.  ii.  8; 
Apoc.  v.  13;  and  comp.  Ign.  Trail,  ix. ;  Polyc.  Phil,  ii.)  Tbi-ov- 
pavtoi  are  heavenly  beings,  angels,  archangels,  etc.  (Eph.  i.  21, 
iii.  10;  Heb.  i.  4-6 ;  1  Pet.  iii.  23);  ’Emyetot,  beings  on  earth 
(1  Cor.  xv.  40). 

koltclxOovlwv  :  Only  here  in  Bib.  and  Apocr.  In  class,  of  the 
infernal  gods.  Chr.,  CEc.,  Theoph.,  and  the  mediaeval  expositors 
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explain  of  the  demons,  citing  Lk.  iv.  34;  Jas.  ii.  19.  These, 
however,  are  not  regarded  by  Paul  as  in  Hades.  (See  Eph.  ii.  2, 
vi.  12.)  Rather  the  departed  in  Hades.  Nothing  definite  as  to 
Christ’s  descent  into  Hades  can  be  inferred  from  this. 

Lightf.  regards  all  the  genitives  as  neuter,  urging  that  the  whole  creation 
is  intended,  and  that  the  limitation  to  intelligent  beings  detracts  from  the 
universality  of  the  homage.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  over-subtilising. 

11.  i£ofAo\oyrjcrr]Tcu  :  ‘  should  confess.’  The  LXX,  Is.  xlv.  23, 
has  d/aetrcu,  ‘  shall  swear,’  for  which  the  seventh-century  correctors 
of  K  read  i^ofxoXoyrjcreTca. 

WH.,  Treg.,  R.T.,  Weiss.  (  Txtk.  Unt .),  read  €^ofio\oyT]<n]Tai  with  N  B; 
Tisch.  €^o/jLo\oyrja-€Tai ,  with  ACDFGKLP.  It  is  possible  that  ercu  may  have 
been  altered  to  tjtcu  by  transcribers  in  order  to  conform  it  to  Kd/x^rj. 

Lightf.  renders  ‘  confess  with  thanksgiving.’  He  says  that  the 
secondary  sense  of  e^o/xoA.,  ‘  to  offer  thanks,’  has  almost  entirely 
supplanted  its  primary  meaning,  ‘  to  declare  openly.’  But  out 
of  eleven  instances  in  the  N.T.,  four  are  used  of  confessing  sins, 
one  of  Christ’s  confession  of  his  servants  before  the  Father,  and 
one  of  Judas’  ‘  agreeing  ’  or  ‘  engaging  ’  with  the  chief  priests. 
He  says,  further,  that  ‘  confess  with  thanksgiving  ’  is  the  meaning 
in  Is.  xlv.  23.  But  the  reading  there  is  o/xemu. 

Kupios  does  not  necessarily  imply  divinity.  It  is  used  in  LXX 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  12;  comp.  1  Pet.  iii.  6);  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xlii.  10,  33)  ;  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  i.  8).  In  the  Pauline 
writings  the  master  of  slaves  is  styled  both  SecnroTrjs  (1  Tim.  vi.  1, 
2  ;  Tit.  ii.  9),  and  Kupto?  (Eph.  vi.  9  ;  Col.  iv.  1).  Often  in  N.T. 
in  the  general  sense  of  ‘master,’  or  in  address,  ‘sir.’  Of  God, 
Mt.  i.  20,  22,  24,  ii.  15;  Acts  xi.  16.  *0  Kvpios  is  used  by  Mt. 

of  Christ  only  once  (xxi.  3)  until  after  the  resurrection  (xxviii.  16). 
In  the  other  gospels  much  oftener.  In  the  progress  of  Christian 
thought  in  the  N.T.  the  meaning  develops  towards  a  specific  des¬ 
ignation  of  the  divine  Saviour,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  expressions 
‘Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,’  ‘Jesus  our  Lord,’  etc.  Von  Soden  re¬ 
marks  :  “God  gave  him  the  name  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  necessary 
that  his  human,  Messianic  character  should  be  developed  before 
men  would  confess  that  Jesus  is  Lord.  What  God  as  Jehovah  in 
the  old  Covenant  has  determined  and  prepared,  Christ  shall  now 
carry  out.” 

ct?  8o£av  Otov  TraTpos  :  ‘  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.’  (Comp. 
Jn.  xii.  28,  xiii.  31,  32,  xiv.  13,  xvii.  1.)  The  words  are  dependent 
upon  iiofxoX.j  not  on  ort.  It  is  the  confession  that  is  to  be  to  thei 
glory  of  God  the  Father,  not  the  fact  that  Christ  is  Lord.  (See 
Rom.  xv.  7-9;  Eph.  i.  6,  11,  12  ;  2  Cor.  i.  20.)  “Everywhere 
where  the  Son  is  glorified  the  Father  is  glorified.  Where  the  Son 
is  dishonored  the  Father  is  dishonored  ”  (Chr.).  (See  Lk.  x.  16 ; 
Jn.  v.  23.) 
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Some  practical  exhortations  are  now  drawn  from  the  divine 
example  just  portrayed,  especially  from  the  spirit  of  subjection 
exhibited  by  the  incarnate  Lord. 

12-18.  Wherefore ,  my  beloved  brethren ,  even  as  you  have  always 
ynayiifested  a  spirit  of  obedience ,  so  tiow ,  not  as  though  I  were 
present ,  but  77iuch  more  in  77iy  abse7ice ,  carry  out  your  own  salva¬ 
tion  with  co7iscie7itious  caution  a7id  self-distrust ,  because  you  are 
appouited  to  carry  out  God's  good  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  for  this  that 
God  energises  your  will  a7id  stwiulates  you  to  work.  That  you 
77iay  thus  carry  the  divme  will  into  effect pe7for7n  all'll  dictates 
without  77iurmuring  or  criticisuig ,  that  so  you  77iay  show  yourselves 
bla7neless  and  guileless ,  true  children  of  God  in  the  7/iidst  of  an 
ungodly  society ,  in  which  you  are  to  appear ,  holding  forth  the  gospel 
as  liwiinaries  hi  a  dark  wo7'ld.  Thus  I  shall  have  good  reason  to 
boast  whe7i  Christ  shall  appear ,  that  77iy  labors  for  you  have  not 
been  in  vain .  Yes,  even  if,  alo7ig  with  the  offering  of  your  faith  to 
God,  77iy  ow7i  blood  is  to  be  poured  out  like  a  libation  at  a  sacrifice , 
I  rejoice  in  this,  because  77iy  death  will  07ily  pro77iote  the  workhig 
out  of  your  salvation ;  a?id  this  will  be  a  cause  of  joy  to  you  7io 
less  tha7i  to  77ie. 

12.  wo-tc  :  ‘  so  that  * ;  *  so  then.’  The  point  of  connection 
through  tixrrc  with  the  preceding  passage  is  vn rrjKoos  in  vs.  8.  As 
Christ  obtained  exaltation  and  heavenly  glory  through  perfect 
obedience  to  God,  therefore  do  you,  with  like  subjection  to  him, 
carry  out  your  own  salvation.  The  spirit  of  obedience  is  to  be 
shown  in  their  godly  fear,  in  the  avoidance  of  murmuring  and 
skeptical  criticism,  and  in  their  holy  lives  and  their  bold  proclam¬ 
ation  of  the  gospel  in  the  midst  of  ungodly  men.  For  a  similar 
use  of  wo-rc,  comp.  iv.  i  ;  Rom.  vii.  12  ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  39,  xv.  58. 

vTrrjKoixraTc  :  ‘Ytt clkovclv  is,  properly,  to  obey  as  the  result  of  list¬ 
ening  or  hearkening  ( aKoveiv ).  UetOapy^v,  which  is  much  less 
frequent,  is  the  only  word  which  expresses  the  conception  of  obed¬ 
ience  absolutely  —  as  to  authority  (dpx^).  (See  Acts  v.  29,  32, 
xxvii.  21  ;  Tit.  iii.  1.)  The  question  whether  6e<2  or  fiol  is  to  be 
supplied  is  quite  superfluous,  since  vtttjk.  is  used  absolutely.  Ye 
have  always  shown  a  spirit  of  obedience,  whether  to  God  or  to  me 
as  his  apostle. 

fir)  ws  iv  rrj  Trapovata  fiov  fiovov  :  *  not  as  in  my  presence  only/ 
Connect  with  Karepya^eo-Oe,  not  with  7rdvT.  vttt)k.,  which  would 
require  ov  instead  of  fir)  (see  Win.  Iv,  and  Burt.  479),  and  would 
imply  that  the  readers,  left  to  themselves,  had  been  more  obedient 
than  when  Paul  was  with  them. 
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d)5 :  Introduced  because  Paul  could  not  give  an  admonition 
for  the  time  when  he  would  be  present.  It  points  to  an  inward 
motive  by  which  the  readers  are  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
influenced.  (Comp.  Rom.  ix.  32;  2  Cor.  ii.  17;  Philem.  14.) 
They  are  not  to  work  out  their  salvation  as  if  they  were  doing  it 
in  Paul’s  presence  merely,  neglecting  it  in  his  absence. 

cos  omitted  by  Lat.,  Vet.,  Vulg.,  Syr.P,  Cop.,  Arm.,  /Eth.,  B,  17.  WH. 
bracket. 

/ uovov :  with  iv  rrj  Trap,  pov,  on  which  the  emphasis  lies.  For 
its  position  after  the  emphatic  word,  comp.  Rom.  iv.  16,  23; 
1  Thess.  i.  5. 

vvv  :  Now  that  you  are  deprived  of  my  personal  presence. 
aTrovaCa  :  Only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.,  and  not  common  anywhere. 
pera  <f>6fiov  Kal  Tpopov  TTjv  iavrcov  (TcoTr)pCav  Karepya£eo-0€  :  ‘  carry 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.’  (Comp.  Heb. 
xii.  28.) 

<£o7?o5  and  rpopos  often  occur  together  in  LXX.  (See  Gen. 
ix.  2;  Ex.  xv.  16  ;  Is.  xix.  16.)  In  N.T.  see  1  Cor.  ii.  3  ;  2  Cor. 
vii.  15  ;  Eph.  vi.  5.  <£o/?o5  is  godly  fear,  growing  out  of  recogni¬ 

tion  of  weakness  and  of  the  power  of  temptation ;  filial  dread  of 
offending  God.  (See  Acts  ix.  31  ;  Rom.  iii.  18;  2  Cor.  vii.  1; 
1  Pet.  i.  17,  iii.  15.)  Chr.  justly  observes  that  Kal  rpopov  only 
strengthens  the  per.  <£o/3.  Paul  would  say :  f  The  work  is  great. 
Failure  is  possible.  Do  not  be  over  confident.’  “  It  is  necessary 
to  fear  and  tremble  in  each  one’s  working  out  of  his  own  salvation, 
lest  he  be  tripped  up  (v-Troo-KeAto-tfek)  and  fail  of  this”  (CEc.). 

rrjv  eavr.  ctcmt.  Karepy.  :  Kare/oya£eo'0ai  is  ( to  accomplish  ’ ; 
‘  achieve  ’ ;  ‘  carry  out  or  through.*  So  Beng.,  “  usque  ad 
metam  ” ;  Calov.,  “  ad  finem  perducere  ”  ;  Grot.,  “  peragere.” 
(See  Rom.  iv.  15,  v.  3 ;  2  Cor.  v.  5  ;  Jas.  i.  3;  Eph.  vi.  13 ;  and 
comp,  especially  2  Cor.  vii.  10.)  There  is  no  contradiction  implied 
of  the  truth  that  salvation  is  the  gift  of  God’s  grace  (Eph.  ii.  8). 
That  grace  itself  engenders  moral  faculties  and  stimulates  moral 
exertions.  Because  grace  is  given,  man  must  work.  The  gift  of 
grace  is  exhibited  in  making  man  a  co-worker  with  God  (1  Cor. 

iii.  9)  ;  the  salvation  bestowed  by  grace  is  to  be  carried  out  by 
man  with  the  aid  of  grace  (Rom.  vi.  8-19 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  1).  What 
this  carrying  out  includes  and  requires  is  seen  in  Phil.  iii.  10, 

iv.  1-7  ;  Eph.  iv.  13-16,  22  ff. ;  Col.  ii.  6,  7.  For  these  things  the 
believer  is  constantly  strengthened  by  the  Spirit.  The  possibility 
of  success  appears  in  Paul’s  prayer  (Eph.  iii.  16-20).  (See  a 
good  passage  in  Pfleiderer,  Paulinismus ,  p.  234.) 

lavTcov  :  4  your  own  ’ ;  not  =  d\\rj\cov,  ‘  one  another’s,’  as  some 
earlier  expositors,  against  which  is  the  emphatic  position  of  eavr., 
though  the  rendering  would  be  grammatically  justifiable.  (See 
Mt.  xvi.  7,  xxi.  38 ;  Eph,  iv.  32.)  'Eavron/  is  emphatic  as  related 
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to  the  following  0eos.  God  is  working  in  you  ;  do  your  part  as 
co-workers  with  God. 

13.  $eos  yap  eVnv  6  cvepycoy  ey  v/xty  ko!  to  0eA€iy  xai  to  eycpytiy 
{)7rep  t>}5  euSoxias  :  ‘  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  the 
willing  and  the  working  for  his  good  pleasure.’  The  reason  for 
the  exhortation  xaTcpy.  is  that  it  is  God's  own  work  which  they 
have  to  do.  It  is  God's  good  pleasure  which  they  are  to  fulfil,  as 
did  their  great  example,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  is  God  who,  to  that 
end,  is  energising  their  will  and  their  working.  (See  2  Cor.  v.  18.) 
This  is  a  serious  task,  to  be  performed  in  no  self-reliant  spirit,  but 
with  reverent  caution  and  dependence  on  God. 

Tap  does  not  introduce  the  reason  for  the  fear  and  trembling 
especially,  but  only  as  these  are  attached  to  Karepy.  It  gives  the 
reason  for  the  entire  clause,  Karcpy.  .  .  .  Tpo/xov. 

6  eyepycLy :  ’Eyepycty  is  ‘  to  put  forth  power  ’ ;  and  the  kindred 
eycpycia  (always  in  N.T.  of  superhuman  power)  is  ‘  power  in  exer¬ 
cise.’  Paul  invariably  uses  the  active,  evepyety,  of  the  working  of 
God  or  of  Satan,  and  the  middle,  ivepyelo-Qai,  in  other  cases,  as 
Rom.  vii.  5  ;  Gal.  v.  6.  Never  the  passive.  The  verb  carries  the 
idea  of  effectual  working,  as  here  ;  and  the  result  is  often  specified. 
(See  Rom.  vii.  5  ;  Gal.  ii.  8,  iii.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  1 1  ff.)  On  the  different 
words  for  1  power  ’  in  N.T.,  see  W.  St.  on  Jn.  i.  12. 

cy  vp,ty :  *  in  you,’  as  1  Cor.  xii.  6;  2  Cor.  iv.  12;  Eph.  ii.  2; 
Col.  i.  29.  Not  ‘  among  you.’ 

to  OeXeiv  :  As  between  OtXeiv  and  /3ovXccr6ai,  the  general  distinct¬ 
ion  is  that  QlX.  expresses  a  determination  or  definite  resolution  of 
the  will ;  while  /3ovX .  expresses  an  inclination,  disposition,  or  wish. 
The  two  words  are,  however,  often  interchanged  in  N.T.  when  no 
distinction  is  emphasised.  (Comp.  Mk.  xv.  15  and  Lk.  xxiii.  20 ; 
Acts  xxvii.  43  and  Mt.  xxvii.  17;  Jn.  xviii.  39  and  Mt.  xiv.  5  ; 
Mk.  vi.  48  and  Acts  xix.  30.)  (See  IV.  St.  on  Mt.  i.  19.)  Here 
OeXt iv,  of  a  definite  purpose  or  determination. 

to  ivcpydv :  The  inward  working  in  the  soul,  producing  the 
determination  which  is  directed  at  the  xaTepy.  (Comp.  1  Cor. 
xii.  6 ;  Gal.  iii.  5  ;  Eph.  iii.  20.)  The  two  substantive-infinitives 
are  used  rather  than  nouns  because  active  energy  is  emphasised ; 
and  the  two  xcu’s  point  to  the  fact  that  both  —  the  willing  and  the 
working  alike  —  are  of  God.  God  so  works  upon  the  moral 
nature  that  it  not  only  intellectually  and  theoretically  approves 
what  is  good  (Rom.  vii.  14-23),  but  appropriates  God’s  will  as  its 
own.  The  willing  wrought  by  God  unfolds  into  all  the  positive 
and  determinate  movements  of  the  human  will  to  carry  God’s  will 
into  effect. 

vi rep  Trjs  evSoKtas  :  1  for  the  sake  of  his  good  pleasure.’  Different 
connections  have  been  proposed  for  this  clause.  That  with  the 
succeeding  verse,  Tor  good  will’s  sake  do  all  things,’  etc.,  may  be 
summarily  dismissed.  The  majority  of  interpreters  rightly  con- 
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nect  it  with  6  cvepyoiv :  *  it  is  God  who  works  in  you  the  willing 
and  the  working  in  order  that  he  may  carry  out  his  good  pleasure.’ 
Paul’s  thought  is  this :  Carry  out  your  own  salvation  with  holy 
fear,  and  especially  for  the  reason  that  it  is  God’s  good  pleasure 
that  you  should  achieve  that  result ;  and  therefore  he  energises 
your  will  and  your  activity  in  order  that  you  may  fulfil  his  good 
pleasure  in  your  completed  salvation. 

evSoKias  :  See  on  i.  15.  Not  mere  arbitrary  preference,  as  if 
Paul  meant  that  God  thus  works  because  it  suits  him  to  do  so. 
Nor,  as  Weiss,  the  pleasure  which  he  has  in  working.  Rather 
that  his  good  pleasure  is  bound  up  with  his  fatherly  love  and 
benevolence  which  find  their  satisfaction  in  his  children’s  accom¬ 
plished  salvation.  Hence  vncp  is  not  =  Kara,  as  if  tvSoKia  were 
the  norm  or  standard  of  God’s  working  (however  true  that  may 
be  abstractly),  but  expresses  “the  interested  cause  of  the  action” 
(Ellic.),  as  Jn.  xi.  4;  Rom.  xv.  8. 

Certain  elements  of  the  ow.  /carepy. 

14.  7 ravra  ttol€lt€  xtopts  yoyyvcrpLUiv  kcli  8ta\oyurp.u)v  :  ‘  do  all 
things  without  murmurings  and  questionings.’ 

7ravra :  Everything  that  may  fall  to  them  to  do.  (Comp. 
1  Cor.  x.  31.) 

yoyyvo-fxuiv  :  Not  elsewhere  in  Paul.  (See  Jn.  v.  12 ;  Acts  vi.  1  ; 
1  Pet.  iv.  9;  LXX;  Ex.  xvi.  7,  8,  9,  12;  Num.  xvii.  5,  10.) 
Murmuring  against  the  dictates  of  God’s  will  is  meant.  (See 
1  Cor.  x.  10.) 

8ia\oyurfjiC)v :  Skeptical  questionings  or  criticisms.  (Comp. 
1  Tim.  ii.  8.)  Usually  by  Paul  in  the  sense  of  ‘  disputatious  rea¬ 
soning.’  (See  Rom.  i.  21,  xiv.  1  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  20.)  So  LXX ; 
Ps.  Ivi.  5  (Iv.  6),  xciv.  (xciii.)  11  ;  Is.  lix.  7.  The  verb  SiaAoyff- 
taOai,  always  to  4  reason  ’  or  ‘  discuss,’  either  with  another  or  in 
one’s  own  mind. 

#Mey.,  De  W.,  Lips.,  Ellic.,  Ead.,  render  4  doubtings.’  CEc.,  Theoph., 
Ans.,  4  hesitation  ’  whether  to  perform  God’s  commands.  So  De  W.  and 
Mey.  Weiss, 4  hesitation  ’  with  reference  to  things  which  are  to  be  done  or 
suffered  for  the  sake  of  salvation.  Others,  4  doubts  ’  about  future  reward, 
or  the  divine  promises. 

15.  Lva  yivYjcrOc  a/xcp,7rrot  Kal  aKcpatoi :  i  that  ye  may  become 
blameless  and  guileless.’ 

For  yevTjade  ADFG,  Vet.,  Lat.,  Vulg.,  read  i}re. 

yevrjcrOc  :  *  become,’  in  the  process  of  (nor.  Karepy . 
dpL€pL7TTOL  i  Before  both  God  and  men. 

aKcpcuoi :  lit.  ‘  unmixed,’  ‘  unadulterated,'  describing  the  inward 
condition.  (Comp.  Mt.  x.  16  ;  Rom.  xvi.  9.) 

t €Kva  Oeov  apaopLa  :  *  children  of  God  without  blemish.’ 

Both  tckvov  and  vto'?  signify  a  relation  based  upon  parentage. 
It  is  usually  said  that  tckvov  emphasises  the  natural  relationship, 
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while  mo?  marks  the  legal  or  ethical  status  (Thay.  Lex.  sub  tckvov, 
and  Sanday  on  Rom.  viii.  14.  Comp.  Westcott,  Eps .  of  John, 
p.  121)  ;  but  this  distinction  must  not  be  too  closely  pressed.  In 
LXX  both  TtKva  and  mo?  are  applied  ethically  to  the  people  of 
Israel  as  God’s  peculiarly  beloved  people ;  so  tc'kvcl  (Is.  xxx.  1  ; 
Sap.  xvi.  21)  ;  or  so  by  implication  as  inhabitants  of  his  favored 
seat  (Joel  ii.  23 ;  Zech.  ix.  13,  comp.  Mt.  xxiii.  37)  ;  mo?  (Is.  xliii. 
6  ;  Deut.  xiv.  1  ;  Sap.  ix.  7,  xii.  19,  etc.).  In  the  ethical  sense,  in 
which  the  distinctive  character  is  indicated  by  its  source,  we  find 
tckv a  aSiKias  (Hos.  X.  9),  aro<f> id?  (Mt.  xi.  19),  vtt clkoy}?  (i  Pet.  i.  14), 
<^>(uro?  (Eph.  v.  8),  opyrjs  (Eph.  ii.  3).  Similarly  mot,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  use  of  |3,  TD  to  mark  characteristic  quality  as 
conditioned  by  origin.  Thus  viol  rwv  avOponnav,  indicating  change¬ 
ableness,  Num.  xxiii.  19  ;  indicating  people  accursed,  1  Sam.  xxvi. 
19  ;  vl.  tot)  alwvos  tovtov,  Lk.  xvi.  8  ;  d7rei0tas,  Eph.  ii.  2  ; 

8ta/?oAov,  Acts  xiii.  10;  ycc'vvi/s,  Mt.  xiii.  15.  It  is  true  that  John 
never  uses  mo?  to  describe  the  relation  of  Christians  to  God 
(Apoc.  xxi.  7  is  a  quotation)  ;  but  both  the  ethical  relation  and 
the  relation  of  conferred  privilege,  as  well  as  that  of  birth,  attach 
to  tckvcl.  See  Jn.  i.  12,  where  believers  receive  i(ovcr£a  or  con¬ 
ferred  right  to  become  tc'kvcl  Oeov,  on  the  ground  of  faith.  Believ¬ 
ers  are  tckvcl  in  virtue  of  the  gift  of  divine  love  (1  Jn.  iii.  1).  The 
tckvcl  Oeov  are  manifest  as  such  by  their  righteous  deeds  and  their 
brotherly  love  (1  Jn.  iii.  10).  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
have  the  true  filial  disposition  are  described  as  1  begotten ’  or 
‘born’  of  God  (ycycvv^/xcvoi) ,  Jn.  i.  13,  iii.  3,  7 ;  1  Jn.  iii.  9,  iv.  7, 
v.  1,4,  18.  It  is  also  true  that  Paul  often  regards  the  Christian 
relation,  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  as  adoption.  He  alone 
uses  vloOe ma  (Rom.  viii.  15,  23;  Gal.  iv.  5  ;  Eph.  i.  5).  But  in 
Rom.  viii.  14,  17,  we  have  both  mot  and  tckvcl.  They  who  are 
led  by  the  Spirit  are  viol ;  the  Spirit  witnesses  that  they  are  tckvcl. 
Both  these  are  ethical.  In  vs.  21  the  legal  aspect  appears  ill  ttjv 
eXevOeptav  .  .  .  t.  tck.  t.  Oe.  (Comp.  Eph.  v.  i ;  Rom.  ix.  8.) 
d/Aco/xa  :  *  without  blemish.’ 

a/xcu/ta  as  N  ABC,  17.  DFGKLP  read  afJLCj/JirjTa. 

afjL(i)fjLr]T09  never  in  LXX.  The  citn.  is  from  Deut.  xxxii.  5,  and  afi(jjfirjra 
is  probably  due  to  juw/x^ra  there. 

For  apuipLa  comp.  Eph.  i.  4,  v.  27  ;  Col.  i.  22  ;  apwprjTo s,  'that 
cannot  be  blamed,’  only  in  2  Pet.  iii.  14. 

peorov  yeveas  o-KoXtas  Kat  $uaTpapp.€vr]<; :  ( in  the  midst  of  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation.’  (See  Deut.  xxxii.  5,  and  comp.  Mt.  xii. 
39,  xvii.  17.) 

McVov  (TR  cv  pea<o)  is  adverbial,  with  the  force  of  a  preposition 
(Win.  liv.). 

<tko\ fas  :  ‘  indocile,’  *  froward.’  Only  here  in  Paul.  (See  Acts  ii. 
40;  1  Pet.  ii.  18 ;  LXX ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  [lxxvii.]  8 ;  Prov.  ii.  15,  etc.) 
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SuvTpafAixlvrjs  :  ‘  twisted  ’  or  ‘  distorted.1  Only  here  in  Paul. 
It  denotes  an  abnormal  moral  condition.  ZEkoAios  is  the  result  of 
StacrTpc^ctv.  Comp.  arpeflXovv  (2  Pet.  iii.  16),  ‘to  twist  or  dislo¬ 
cate  on  the  rack.' 

iv  ot9  <j>aLV€crO€  o>5  <f>ii}(TTrjpe<;  iv  Kocrpuo :  ‘  among  whom  ye  are 
seen  (appear)  as  luminaries  in  the  world/ 

015  :  For  the  plural  after  ycveSs  comp.  Acts  xv.  36  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  1  ; 
Gal.  iv.  19  ;  and  see  Blass,  Gramm,  p.  163. 

<f>a.Lvccrde  :  Not  ‘shine/  which  would  be  <£aiWc.  (Comp.  Mt.  ii. 
7,  xxiv.  27 ;  Jas.  iv.  14.)  The  word  is  indicative,  not  imperative. 
For  the  thought,  comp.  Mt.  v.  14,  16  ;  Eph.  v.  8 ;  1  Thess.  v.  5. 

<£o)crn}/)€9  :  Only  here  and  Apoc.  xxi.  1 1.  In  LXX  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  bodies,  as  Gen.  i.  14,  16. 

iv  KocrpuD  :  With  <f>QHTT7)p€<; :  luminaries  in  a  dark  world  (Ellic., 
Mey.,  Kl.,  Lips.). 

Lightf.,  De  W.,  and  Weiss  connect  with  <pa Iveadt.  Lightf.’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  turns  on  his  explanation  of  k6<t/aos,  which,  he  says,  has  in  the  N.T.  a 
sense  so  dominantly  ethical  that  it  cannot  well  be  used  here  of  the  physical 
as  distinguished  from  the  moral  world.  An  examination  of  the  number  of 
instances  in  which  Kbafios  occurs  in  a  physical  sense  will  show  that  this 
view  is  groundless.  If  taken  with  (palveade ,  iv  Kbapup  would  be  merely  an 
unmeaning  expansion  of  iv  oU ;  while  with  (pwarype s  we  have  a  definite 
image.  For  the  omission  of  the  article  with  Kbapup  see  Win.  xix.  1  a. 

16.  Xoyov  rjs  cttcxoptcs  :  ‘  holding  forth  the  word  of  life.’ 

Aoyoi/  :  the  gospel :  a  word  which  has  life  in  itself,  and 
which  leads  to  life.  The  phrase  not  elsewhere  in  Paul.  (Comp. 
Jn.  vi.  68 ;  Acts  v.  20  ;  1  Jn.  i.  1.)  By  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  Christ  himself,  nor  the  eternal  life,  but  the  life  which  the 
Christian  possesses  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  leads  in  fellowship 
with  Christ  (Rom.  vi.  13,  viii.  6,  10).  The  genitive  is  the  genitive 
of^cQUtents  :  not.  ‘  the  word  concerning  life,’  but  the  word  ‘  which 
has  in  itself  a  principle  as  well  as  a  message  of  life  ’ ;  or,  as  Mey., 
“  the  divinely  efficacious  vehicle  of  the  spirit  of  life.”  (Comp. 
Jn.  vi.  68.)  Life  and  light  appear  in  correlation  in  Jn.  i.  4; 
Eph.  ii.  1  ;  and  especially  since  heathenism  is  regarded  as  a  state 
alike  of  death  and  of  darkness  (Eph.  ii.  1  ;  Col.  ii.  13).  Zwrj  is 
the  correlative  of  salvation.  With  quickening  from  the  death  of 
sin  the  believer  enters  upon  ‘newness  of  life’  (Rom.  vi.  4,  11). 
This  life,  as  to  its  quality,  is  that  which  shall  be  lived  with  the 
exalted  Christ.  Now  it  is  hidden  with  Christ,  because  the  exalted 
Christ  is  still  hidden  (Col.  iii.  3  ;  comp.  Col.  i.  5).  But  it  will  be 
manifested  in  glory  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  be  mani¬ 
fested  (Col.  iii.  4).  Then  will  come  the  change  into  ‘  the  likeness 
of  the  body  of  his  glory’  (Phil.  iii.  21),  and  “mortality”  will  be 
“  swallowed  up  of  life  ”  (2  Cor.  v.  4). 

C7 tc'xovtc?  :  ‘  holding  forth.’  In  Paul  only  here  and  1  Tim.  iv.  16. 
In  LXX  only  in  the  sense  of  ‘apply,’  as  Job  xviii.  2,  xxx.  26 ;  or 
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‘forbear’;  ‘refrain,’  as  i  K.  xxii.  6,  15.  Lit.  ‘to  hold  upon’  or 
‘apply.’  So  ‘  to  fix  the  attention  ’  (Lk.  xiv.  7  ;  Acts  iii.  5,  xix.  22). 
In  the  sense  of  ‘  to  hold  out  ’  or  ‘  present  ’  it  occurs  only  in  class. 

‘Holding  forth,’  as  Ellic.,  Alf.,  Ead.,  Lightf. ;  ‘holding  fast’  (Luth., 
Beng.,  De  W.);  ‘having  in  possession’  (Kl.,  Lips.,  Mey.,  Weiss).  Lightf. 
regards  Iv  oh  .  .  .  Kbafup  as  parenthetical,  and  connects  \6y.  iirtx-  with 
tva  y tv.  .  .  .  8i€<rTpa/jL.  (vs.  15).  He  finds  an  incongruity  in  the  images 
<paly.  and  ^7rex-  Surely  this  is  hypercritical.  ‘Ye  appear  holding  forth 
the  word  as  a  light.’  It  is  common  to  personify  a  luminary  as  a  light- 
bearer.  Paul  was  not  always  so  consistent  in  his  metaphors  as  this  criticism 
would  imply.  See  for  inst.  2  Cor.  iii.  2,  3,  and  Lightf.  on  I  Thess.  v.  4, 
Notes  on  Eps.  of  St.  P.  from  unpublished  Commentaries.  (See  Mey.’s  citn. 
from  Test.  xii.  Patr .) 

cis  Kavxrjua  c/xot :  ‘  for  a  matter  of  glorying  unto  me.’  For 
Kavxrjfia  see  on  i.  26.  Their  success  in  working  out  their  own 
salvation  and  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  others  will  be  a  cause  of 
boasting  to  Paul.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  i.  14  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  19.)  EZs 
Kavx-  belongs  to  the  whole  passage  Iva  ycv.  .  .  .  cVe^. ;  not 
merely  to  Aoy.  £<o.  h re^. 

cts  rjfxipav  Xpurrov  :  ‘against  the  day  of  Christ.’  (See  on  i.  10, 
and  comp.  Gal.  iii.  23  ;  Eph.  iv.  30.)  The  day  is  the  point  with 
reference  to  which  the  boasting  is  reserved.  Not  ‘  until  the  day,’ 
etc.  The  glorying  is  put  in  relation  to  the  decisions  and  awards 
of  the  parousia ,  as  2  Cor.  i.  14. 

"On  may  be  taken  as  explicative  either  of  the  nature  of  the 
glorying  (‘  that  ’),  or  of  its  ground  (‘  because  ’). 

cfc  kcvov  :  ‘  in  vain  ’ ;  6  to  no  purpose.’  See  for  the  phrase, 
2  Cor.  vi.  1 ;  Gal.  ii.  2  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  5.  LXX,  cZs  kcvov,  to  nev., 
kcv a,  Lev.  xxvi.  20;  Job  ii.  9,  xx.  18,  xxxix.  16;  Is.  xxix.  8; 
Jer.  vi.  29.  ‘  In  vain  ’  is  the  dominant  thought  here,  as  is  shown 

by  the  repetition. 

eSpa/xov :  Metaphor  of  the  stadium,  as  Gal.  ii.  2.  (Comp. 
Acts  xx.  24;  1  Cor.  ix.  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  7.)  The  aorist  is  used 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  day  of  Christ. 

iKomacra  :  Ko7rtav,  lit.  ‘  to  labor  to  weariness  ’ ;  *071-09,  ‘  exhausting 
toil.’  (See  1  Cor.  xv.  10  ;  Gal.  iv.  1 1  ;  Col.  i.  29  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9,  iii.  5.) 

Lightf.  thinks  that  iKoirlaaa  is  a  continuation  of  the  metaphor  in  iSpanov, 
—  ‘labor  such  as  is  bestowed  in  training  for  the  race.’  In  his  note  on  Ign. 
Polyc.  vi.  he  says  that  Koiriq.v  is  used  especially  of  such  training,  and  cites 
1  Cor.  ix.  24-27;  Col.  i.  29;  I  Tim.  iv.  10.  I  do  not  find  any  evidence  of  this 
special  sense  of  the  verb  either  in  classical  or  N.T.  Greek.  Certainly  in  the 
athletic  contests  the  wearisome  labor  was  not  confined  to  the  preparation. 

Paul  does  not  shrink  from  these  labors.  He  will  rejoice  even 
in  his  martyrdom,  since  he  believes  that  it  will  promote  the  work 
of  salvation  among  his  Philippian  brethren.  The  assumption  that 
vs.  16  implies  his  conviction  that  he  will  be  alive  at  the  parousia , 
and  that  vs.  17  is  an  admission  of  the  contrary  possibility,  is  entirely 
gratuitous. 
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17.  d\\a  d  kcli  :  ‘  but  if  even.'  The  feebly  supported  reading 
Ka\  ci,  which  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  Paul,  would  introduce 
an  improbable  supposition.  Kcu  refers  to  the  whole  clause  ancvS . 

.  .  .  7ricrT putting  the  case  as  possible  (Win.  liii.). 

anrevSofiat  C7U  rrj  Ovcria  Kai  Xeirovpyia  ty}<;  7ricrr€(05  v/jlwv  :  ‘ 1  am 
poured  out  (as  a  libation)  in  addition  to  the  sacrifice  and  service 
of  your  faith.’ 

*Etti  may  mean  ‘at,’  ‘upon,’  or  ‘  in  addition  to.’  Better  the 
last  (Ellic.,  De  W.,  Weiss,  KL,  Lips.).  ‘At’  (Mey.)  would  give 
an  active  meaning  to  Ovvi fa.  ‘  Upon  ’  is  precluded  by  Xeirovpyia. 

Ovcria  :  Not  the  act  of  sacrificing,  but  the  thing  sacrificed.  So 
always  in  N.T.  (See  Lk.  xiii.  1;  Acts  vii.  41;  Rom.  xii.  1; 
1  Cor.  x.  18  ;  Eph.  v.  2.) 

XuTovpyia  :  ‘ministry  ’  or  ‘service.’  (See  Lk.  i.  23  ;  2  Cor.  ix. 
12  ;  Heb.  viii.  6,  ix.  21.)  From  an  old  adjective  Acitos  or  Ac'tros, 
found  only  in  this  compound,  ‘  belonging  to  the  people,’  and 
epyov,  ‘  work.’  Hence,  originally,  ‘  service  of  the  state  in  a  public 
office.’  In  LXX  the  verb  XaTovpydv,  of  the  performance  of  priestly 
functions  (Neh.  x.  36)  ;  Xcirovpydv  and  Xeirovpybs ,  of  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  men  (1  K.  i.  4,  xix.  21  ;  2  K.  iv.  43,  vi.  15).  In  N.T., 
of  sacerdotal  ministry  (Acts  xiii.  2  ;  Heb.  x.  11  ;  Lk.  i.  23  ;  Heb. 
ix.  21  ;  Rom.  xiii.  6,  xv.  16 ;  Heb.  viii.  2).  Also  of  human,  non¬ 
official  ministry  (Rom.  xv.  27;  2  Cor.  ix.  12;  Phil.  ii.  25,  30). 
In  the  general  sense  of  ‘servants  of  God’  (Aei rovpyovs  a vtov), 
Heb.  i.  7.  Here  metaphorically  in  the  priestly  sense.  ©vo\  and 
Aar.  have  the  article  in  common,  and  form  one  conception  (not  a 
hendiadys),  a  sacrifice  ministered. 

rijs  7Ticrrea)s  vp.<bv :  The  objective  genitive  common  to  Ova ■.  and 
Aar. ;  a  sacrifice  which  consists  of  your  faith ;  a  ministry  which 
offers  faith  as  a  sacrifice. 

According  to  Paul’s  metaphor,  therefore,  the  Philippians  as 
priests  offer  their  faith  to  God  in  the  midst  of  an  ungodly  genera¬ 
tion  who  had  already  shed  Paul’s  blood  at  Philippi,  had  impris¬ 
oned  him  at  Rome,  and  would  probably  put  him  to  death.  If 
they  should  do  this,  Paul’s  blood  would  be  the  libation  which 
would  be  added  to  the  Philippians’  offering. 

This  explanation,  in  which  Lightf.  stands  almost  alone  among  modern 
expositors,  is  preferable  because  it  accords  better  with  the  course  of  thought 
from  vs.  12,  in  which  the  Philippians  are  the  agents,  and  distinctly  corre¬ 
sponds  with  Rom.  xii.  2,  where  the  Romans  are  exhorted  to  present  their 
bodies  as  a  sacrifice  (dvaiav),  which  is  further  described  as  \a rpela)  ‘a 
service  rendered  to  God.’  See  note  on  \a rpevovres  (iii.  3).  In  iv.  8,  the 
gift  of  the  Philippians  is  described  as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  The  other  and 
favorite  interpretation  makes  Paul  the  priest,  the  Philippians’  faith  the 
sacrifice,  and  Paul’s  apostolic  activity  the  ministry  offering  the  sacrifice. 
Then  the  blood  of  the  priest  is  poured  out  upon  the  sacrifice  which  he  is 
offering.  This  explanation  is  urged  principally  upon  the  ground  of  Rom. 
xv.  16,  17,  where  Paul  represents  himself  as  Xeirovpybs,  ministering  the 
gospel  in  sacrifice,  and  presenting  the  Gentiles  as  an  offering  to  God.  But 
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in  that  passage  Paul  is  specially  exhibiting  his  apostolic  office  as  a  priestly 
service  of  offering  ordained  by  Christ,  who  was  himself  made  a  minister 
that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify  God  for  his  mercy  (vs.  8).  That  is  the  only 
instance  of  the  figure,  and  in  view  of  the  great  variety  of  Paul’s  metaphors 
cannot  be  regarded  as  decisive. 

The  fact  that  Paul  is  writing  from  Rome  and  to  a  Gentile  church 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  metaphor  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  heathen 
rather  than  of  Jewish  sacrificial  usage.  Comp.  2  Cor.  ii.  14,  where 
the  picture  of  a  Roman  triumph  is  suggested,  with  the  clouds  of 
incense  rising  from  the  altars. 

\aipio  Kal  crwxaipu)  iracnv  vpuv :  *  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all/ 
Comp,  /xevw  Kal  7rapap.€vC)  (i.  25).  The  natural  connection  is  with 
d  Kal  cnrevSopLaL  as  the  subject  of  congratulation,  not  in  itself,  but 
as  a  means  of  promoting  their  salvation  —  that  cause  of  boasting 
which  he  desires  to  have  in  them.  Thus  his  joy  will  be  fulfilled 
in  them  (vs.  2). 

< TwxoLLpu  :  ‘  I  rejoice  with/  This  is  the  natural  and  appropriate 
meaning  in  every  N.T.  passage  in  which  the  word  occurs.  The 
rendering  ‘  congratulate  ’  (Lightf.,  Mey.)  is  admissible  in  Lk. 
i.  58,  xv.  6,  9,  but  the  other  is  equally  good.  i  Congratulate  ’ 
does  not  suit  vs.  18. 

*  Rejoice  with  ’  is  the  rendering  of  the  Gk.  Fathers,  Luth.,  Calv.,  De  W., 
Wies.,  Weiss,  Weizs.,  Lips.,  von  Sod.  Mey.’s  objection,  repeated  by  Lightf., 
that  the  apostle  would  thus  summon  his  readers  to  a  joy  which,  according  to 
vs.  17,  they  already  possessed,  requires  no  notice  beyond  a  reminder  of  the 
informal  and  familiar  style  of  the  epistle. 

Paul  therefore  says  :  Even  if  I  should  be  poured  out  as  a  liba¬ 
tion  in  addition  to  the  sacrifice  of  faith  which  you  are  offering  to 
God,  I  rejoice,  and  rejoice  with  you,  because  such  a  result  will 
promote  your  salvation,  and  that  will  be  a  cause  of  joy  to  us  both 
alike.  (Comp.  Eph.  iii.  13.) 

18.  to  Se  avTo  Kal  v/xets  xa<7°€T€  Ka'L  ow^aiperi  /xot  :  <  for  the  same 
reason  do  ye  also  joy  and  rejoice  with  me/ 

to  Se  auTo  :  ‘  for  the  same  reason  * ;  to  wit,  the  advancement  of 
the  work  of  your  salvation.  For  the  grammatical  construction, 
see  Win.  xxxii.  4  a ;  and  comp.  Rom.  vi.  10.  The  verbs  xaW' 
and  (Twxatp*  acquire  a  ^wrwv-transitive  force. 

Rill.,  Weiss,  Lightf.,  Weizs.,  R.V.,  render  ‘in  the  same  manner/ 

X<up€TC  Kal  o-wxat/o€Te  /xoi :  Comp,  the  striking  figure  of  the 
Romans  forming  a  chorus  and  singing  a  sacrificial  hymn  round 
the  martyr  Ignatius.  (Ign.  Rom .  ii. ;  see  also  Trail .  i.) 

He  hopes  soon  to  send  Timothy  to  them. 

19-24.  But \  though  the  worst  may  come  to  the  7vorst,  yet  I  hope 
for  such  a  favorable  issue  in  my  case  as  will  enable  me  to  dispense 
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with  the  services  of  Timothy  here  and  to  send  him  to  you,  i?i  order 
that  I  may  be  comforted  by  hearing  of  your  condition.  For  besides 
him  I  have  no  one  like)7iinded  with  ??iyself  who  will  care  for  you 
with  the  sa?ne  fatherly  care .  For  they  all  are  occupied  with  their 
own  interests,  not  with  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ  But  Timothy 
you  yourselves  have  proved ;  for  you  know  with  what  filial  devotion 
he  served  me  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  gospel.  I  hope  therefore 
to  se?id  him  shortly,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  learned  some  thing  defin¬ 
ite  about  my  own  case ,  but  I  trust  i?i  the  Lord  that  I  shall  soon  be 
with  you  in  person . 

19.  Sc  :  The  Sc,  ‘  but/  offsets  the  possibility  at  which  he 
has  hinted  in  o-7tcVSo/a<u,  and  which  he  knows  is  disturbing  the 
minds  of  his  faithful  friends  at  Philippi.  Mey.’s  statement  that 
there  is  an  immediate  change  from  a  presentiment  of  death  to  a 
confidence  of  being  preserved  in  life  and  liberated,  is  too  strong. 
The  ct  Kal  <T7reVSo/xai,  etc.,  on  its  face,  at  least,  merely  contemplates 
a  possibility.  The  words  rather  revert  to  i.  25. 

Lightf.  and  Lips,  connect  with  vs.  12:  T  urged  you  to  work  out  your 
salvation  in  my  absence,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  you  without  personal 
superintendence,  and  therefore  I  propose  to  send  Timothy.  The  connec¬ 
tion,  however,  seems  too  remote  and  labored.  According  to  Weiss  the 
offsets  the  joy  to  which  he  has  exhorted  them  with  the  means  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  employ  to  obtain  joyful  news  from  them. 

eV  Kvpiio  *\r)(jov :  The  sphere  or  element  in  which  his  hope 
moves.  (Comp.  i.  8,  14,  iii.  1 ;  Rom.  ix.  1,  xiv.  14  ;  1  Cor.  i.  31, 
vii.  39,  etc.) 

tva  Kayui  cui^u^u) :  *  that  I  also  may  be  of  good  heart.' 
kol yu> :  *  I  also ,’  by  the  tidings  which  I  shall  hear  from  you,  as 
you  by  the  accounts  of  me. 

€.v\j/vxu) :  Not  elsewhere  in  Bib.  Gk.  Eu^u^o?,  -<os,  -ta,  in  LXX  ; 
1  Macc.  ix.  14 ;  2  Macc.  vii.  20,  xiv.  18. 

20.  ovSeva  yap  c^w  laoxpvgov :  *  for  I  have  no  one  likeminded.' 
yap  :  reason  for  sending  Timothy. 

l<j6\pvyov  :  Only  here  in  N.T.  (See  LXX,  Ps.  lv.  [liv.]  13  [14].) 
Supply  fiol,  not  Ti/ao0co>.  Timothy  was  to  be  sent  to  minister  to 
them  in  Paul’s  stead.  Moreover,  the  quality  of  Timothy’s  care 
for  them  is  just  that  which  marks  Paul’s  care  —  yvrjo-ia )s,  ‘  naturally/ 
‘  by  birth-relation/  and  therefore  *  truly’  or  ‘  genuinely  ’ ;  with  such 
a  care  as  springs  from  a  natural ,  parental  relation.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  one  who  will  care  for  them  in  a  fatherly  way  as  Paul 
does.  (See  1  Cor.  iv.  15  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  n  ;  Philem.  10;  1  Tim. 
i.  2  ;  Tit.  i.  4.)  Timothy  would  have  such  a  feeling  for  the  Philip¬ 
pian  Christians,  since  he  was  associated  with  Paul  in  founding 
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their  church.  For  yv-rjcnos,  see  iv.  3  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  8  ;  1  Tim.  i.  2  ; 
Tit.  i.  4. 

Lightf.,  Lips.,  Weiss,  and  others  refer  l<r6\f/vxov  to  Timothy. 

21.  ot  7ravrcs  yap  r a  kavroiv  £ rjTOvcnv ,  ov  ra  XpioTOv  'l-qaov  :  *  for 
they  all  seek  their  own,  not  the  things  of  Christ  Jesus.’ 

ot  7ravTcs  :  Collective  ;  the  whole  number  in  a  body.  (See  Acts 
xix.  7  ;  Rom.  xi.  32  ;  1  Cor.  x.  17  ;  Eph.  iv.  13.)  The  statement 
is  very  sweeping,  especially  in  view  of  the  high  commendation  of 
Epaphroditus  which  follows.  The  common  explanations  are  that 
all  who  were  likeminded  with  himself,  as  Luke,  were  absent  at 
the  time  of  his  writing ;  or  that  those  about  him  were  interested 
in  promoting  party  interests,  Gentile  or  Jewish-Christian.  The 
Fathers  attempted  various  explanations,  —  as  that  no  one  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  quiet  and  security  by  undertaking  the 
journey  to  Macedonia ;  that  they  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  their 
own  honor  and  profit  to  the  welfare  of  the  church ;  or  that  the 
words  were  used  only  in  comparison  with  Timothy’s  exceptional 
zeal  and  fidelity.  None  of  these  help  the  case.  Augustine  and 
Anselm  held  to  the  full  severity  of  the  charge,  maintaining  that 
all  the  apostle’s  companions  were  mercenary.  Without  more 
information  a  satisfactory  explanation  seems  impossible. 

22.  tyjv  &oKip.rjv  :  1  the  proof’  or  ‘  approvedness.’  Used  only  by 
Paul,  and  meaning  both  ‘  the  process  of  trial  ’  (2  Cor.  viii.  2)  and 
‘  the  result  of  trial,’  as  here,  Rom.  v.  4  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  9,  ix.  13.  You 
know  that  he  has  approved  himself  to  you. 

yuwKcrc :  Not  imperat.,  for  they  had  known  Timothy  in 
Philippi  (Acts  xvi.,  xvii.). 

o>5  irarpl  tIkvov  ctw  c/xot  eSouAcvacv  :  *  as  a  child  a  father  so  he 
served  with  me.’  Paul  began  the  sentence  as  if  he  were  going  to 
write,  ‘  Timothy  served  me  as  a  child  serves  a  father  ’ ;  but  he  was 
checked  by  the  thought  that  both  himself  and  Timothy  were  alike 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ  (i.  1),  and  also  by  that  of  his  intimate 
and  affectionate  relations  with  Timothy.  Accordingly  he  wrote 
‘ with  me  ’  instead  of  ‘me.’ 

€t5  to  cuayycAtov  :  As  i.  5. 

23.  ow:  Resuming  vs.  19;  he  being  thus  qualified. 

o)5  av  a<f>i'S a) :  Whenever  he  shall  have  definite  reports  to  send 
them  concerning  his  own  fate.  The  otto  implies  looking  away 
from  the  present  circumstances  to  what  is  going  to  happen,  which 
will  decide  the  question  of  his  sending  Timothy. 

24.  7rc7roi0a  8c  iv  Kvpta) :  See  on  i.  14  ;  and  with  Paul’s  language 
here  comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  17,  19. 

on  Ka\  auro5  Ta^ca)5  cA.cv<7o/a<k  :  Expectation  of  speedy  release. 
(Comp.  i.  25.) 

n*  ACP  with  several  minusc.  add  7 rpos  vfxas  to  cXeveopai. 
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How  soon  Timothy  or  Paul  himself  may  be  able  to  visit  them 
is  uncertain,  but  he  is  sending  them  a  messenger  at  once. 

25-30.  Meanwhile ,  whether  Timothy  and  I  come  to  you  or  not , 
I  send  you  a  messenger  at  once  —  my  brother  and  fellow-worker 
and  fellow-soldier  Epaphroditus ,  who  came  as  the  bearer  of  your 
gift  to  me.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  send  him  because  he  was  really 
homesick ,  longing  to  see  you ,  since  he  feared  that  you  would  be  dis¬ 
tressed  by  the  report  of  his  sickness.  And  very  sick  he  was ,  so 
much  so  that  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  die.  But  God  was 
merciful  to  both  him  and  me ,  and  restored  him  and  spai'ed  me  the 
additional  sorrow  of  his  death .  I  send  him  therefore  in  order 
that  his  return  to  you  may  restore  your  cheerfulness ,  and  that  the 
sorrow  of  my  captivity  may  be  mitigated  by  your  joy.  Joyfully 
receive  him  therefore  in  the  Lord.  Such  as  he  are  to  be  honored ; 
for  he  wellnigh  died  through  his  zeal  for  the  work  of  Christ ',  haz¬ 
arding  his  life  in  order  that  he  might  render  to  me  that  sacrificial 
service  of  love  which ,  if  it  had  been  possible,  you  would  gladly  have 
performed  in  your  own  persons. 

25.  avayKaiov :  Comp.  2  Cor.  ix.  5.  Emphatic  as  contrasted 
with  the  possible  visits  of  Timothy  and  of  himself.  I  hope  to 
send  Timothy  and  to  come  in  person,  but  I  think  it  necessary  to 
send  Epaphroditus  at  once. 

rjyyjo-dfxrjv :  See  on  vs.  6.  If  this  is  the  epistolary  aorist,  as  is 
probable,  it  points  to  Epaphroditus  as  the  bearer  of  the  letter. 
(See  Introd.  v.) 

’E7ra<£poSiroi/ :  Mentioned  only  in  this  letter.  Examples  of  the 
name  are  common  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions.  (See 
Wetst.)  It  is  not  probable  that  Thrac^a?  (Col.  i.  7,  iv.  12)  is  a 
contraction  of  ’ETrac^pdStro?.  (See  Thay.  Lex.  sub  ’ETra^pas.) 
Win.  xvi.  says  “probable”;  Schmiedel,  Rev.  of  Win.  xvi.  9, 
“  possible.”  (See  Lightf.  Introd.  and  Comm,  ad  loc.)  Even  if 
the  names  can  be  shown  to  be  the  same,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
persons  were  the  same.  Eadie  justly  remarks  that  it  is  scarcely 
supposable  that  the  Asiatic  Epaphras,  a  pastor  at  Colossae  and  a 
native  of  that  city,  could  be  Epaphroditus,  a  messenger  delegated 
to  Paul  with  a  special  gift  from  the  distant  European  church  of 
Philippi,  and  by  him  sent  back  to  it  with  lofty  eulogy,  and  as 
having  a  special  interest  in  its  affairs  and  members.  From  two 
allusions  in  Suetonius  {Nero,  49  ;  Domitian ,  14),  a  tradition  arose 
that  Epaphroditus  was  Nero’s  secretary. 

d$e\.(j)dv,  (rwepyov,  avvcrTpaTidirriv  :  ‘  a  brother/  as  a  Christian ; 

*  a  fellow- worker/  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel ;  *  a  fellow-soldier/ 
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in  the  conflict  with  the  adversaries  of  the  faith.  (Corap.  Rom. 
xvi.  3,  9  ;  Philera.  2  ;  Phil.  i.  28,  30;  2  Tim.  ii.  3.) 

vfxCiv  8e  a7r6aTo\ov  Kal  Xarovpyov  rrjs  xpeias  pov  :  ‘  your  messenger 
and  minister  to  my  need.’ 

vfjLw  :  With  both  cbrocr t.  and  Xut.  A  messenger  from  you  and 
ministering  on  your  behalf. 

d-n-oo-ToXov :  Not  in  the  official  sense,  but  a  messenger  sent  on  a 
special  commission.  So  2  Cor.  viii.  23. 

XtiTovpyov :  See  on  vs.  17,  and  comp.  vs.  30.  The  explanation 
‘sacrificial  minister’  (Mey.,  Lightf.),  regarding  the  gift  of  the 
Philippians  as  an  offering  to  God,  is  favored  by  iv.  18.  Westcott, 
on  Heb.  i.  7,  observes  that  the  word  seems  always  to  retain  some¬ 
thing  of  its  original  force,  as  expressing  a  public,  social  service. 
(See  Rom.  xv.  27  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  12.) 

26.  C7T a&r)  £7ri7ro0o>v  r]v  lavras  vpds  :  ‘  Since  he  was  longing  after 
you  all.’  Giving  the  reason  for  vs.  25.  The  participle  with  the 
substantive  verb  indicates  a  continued  state.  For  ImiroOtiVy  see 
on  i.  8. 

n*  ACD  add  i<5c iv  after  vpa.$.  WH.  bracket  idetv. 

aSrjpov wv :  Also  with  rjv.  Only  here  in  Paul.  (See  Mt.  xxvi. 
37;  Mk.  xiv.  33.)  In  LXX  only  in  second-century  revisions 
(Symm.  Eccl.  vii.  17;  Ps.  cxvi.  11  [cxv.  2],  lxi.  2  [lx.  3]  ;  Aq. 
Job  xviii.  20).  The  etymology  is  uncertain.  Commonly  from  d, 
Srjpos,  ‘  away  from  home.5  (See  Lightf.  ad  loc.) 

27.  Kal  yap  rjaOevrjo-ev  :  i  and  (you  were  correctly  informed  about 
him)  for  he  was  sick.’ 

7rapa7r\rjcnov  OavaTu  :  IIapa7r.  not  elsewhere  in  Bib.  The  adv. 
7rapa7rA?7<xiu)9,  Heb.  ii.  14.  Here  adverbially.  Not  precisely  ‘  nigh 
unto  death,’  but  1  in  a  way  nearly  resembling  death.’ 

n*  ACDFGKL  read  Gavarcj;  so  Tisch.,  R.T.,  Weiss,  Txtk.  Unt.  ncBP, 

31,  80,  6a.va.T0v;  so  WH. 

Xvjttjv  €7rt  Xv7rr]v  i  ‘  sorrow  upon  sorrow,’  or  *  after  ’  sorrow,  as  we 
say  ‘  wave  upon  wave,5  C7rt  having  a  sense  of  motion.  (See  LXX  ; 
Ezek.  vii.  26;  Is.  xxviii.  10,  13;  Ps.  lxix.  [lxviii.]  27.)  Not  the 
sorrow  for  Epaphroditus’  death  following  upon  the  sorrow  for  his 
sickness,  but  the  sorrow  for  Epaphroditus’  death  following  that  of 
Paul’s  imprisonment. 

Weiss  prefers  the  former  explanation,  for  the  singular  reason  that  i.  12- 

24,  ii.  16-18,  do  not  indicate  sorrow  on  Paul’s  part  for  his  captivity.  (See 

Mey.’s  ingenious  note.) 

28.  o-7rov8aioT£/oo)s  :  ‘with  the  greater  despatch.’  (Comp.  Lk. 
vii.  4 ;  Tit.  iii.  13.)  More  hastily  than  I  would  have  done  other¬ 
wise.  For  the  comparative  without  statement  of  the  standard  of 
comparison,  see  on  pdXXov  (i.  12), 
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The  older  commentators  render  ‘  studiosius,’ 1  sollicitius.’  So  A.V.,  ‘  care¬ 
fully’;  R.V.,  *  diligently  Lightf.,  *  with  increased  eagerness  ’ ;  Ellic., ‘more 
diligently.’  Our  rendering  as  Thay.  Lex.,  Ead.,  Lips.,  Hack.,  Weiss,  Weizs., 
Mey.,  v.  Sod. 

t7T€fx\f/a :  4  I  send.*  Epistolary  aorist. 

I va  ZSovres  aurov  iraXiv  xaprjre :  4  that  when  ye  see  him  ye  may 
rejoice  again.’  Construe  irdXiv  with  xaprjre,  not  with  l&ovres  (as 
R.V.).  Paul’s  habit  is  to  place  irdXiv  before  the  verb  which  it 
qualifies.  The  Philippians’  joy  had  been  clouded  by  Epaphro- 
ditus*  sickness.  They  would  rejoice  again  when  he  should  arrive. 

dXvTroTepos  :  4  the  less  sorrowful.’  The  sorrow  of  captivity  still 
remains.  The  word  only  here. 

29.  ovv :  Since  I  sent  him  that  you  might  rejoice,  4  therefore  ’ 
receive  him  with  joy. 

iraaijs  gap ds  :  Every  kind  of  joy.  (Comp.  i.  20 ;  Eph.  vi.  18  ; 

1  Pet.  ii.  1.) 

row?  toioutous  ;  The  article  marks  Epaphroditus  as  belonging  to 
the  class  designated  by  rotovr.  (Comp.  Mk.  ix.  37  ;  Rom.  xvi.  18  ; 

2  Cor.  xi.  13,  xii.  3;  Gal.  v.  23,  vi.  1  ;  and  see  Win.  xviii.  4.) 
ivTipovs  exert :  The  only  occurrence  of  the  phrase  in  N.T.  In 

class,  usually  Ivrtp.^  1^. 

30.  epyov  XpiaTov :  All  his  exertions  in  forwarding  Paul’s  work 
in  Rome,  and.  the  risk  and  hardship  of  the  journey  thither. 

XpiaTov ,  BFG,  80,  Tisch.,  Weiss. 

rov  Xpiarov,  DEKL,  Vulg.,  Goth.,  Syr.8ch,  four  Lat.  verss.  (d,  e,  f,  g). 
For  XpiaToVj  n  AP,  17,  31,  47,  Cop.,  Syr.P,  Arm.,  ^Eth.,  WH.,  read  Kvpiov. 
to  epyov  without  addn.  C. 

Lightf.  reads  diet  rd  epyov  on  the  sole  authority  of  C,  and  says  it  must  be 
the  correct  reading.  He  cites  Acts  xv.  38;  Ign.  Eph .  xiv.,  Rom.  iii.,  and 
the  analogy  of  h  686 s,  rb  and  rb  8vop.a.  for  the  absolute  use  of  rb 

epyov.  But  while  to  epyov  is  used  absolutely  in  these  cases,  it  is  too  much 
to  assert,  in  the  face  of  such  strong  MS.  authority,  that  XroO,  tov  XroC,  or 
Kvpiov  are  mere  “  insertions  to  explain  rb  epyov.”  KupW  might  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  XroO  in  order  to  assimilate  to  I  Cor.  xv.  58,  xvi.  10;  and  XT  or 
KT  might  easily  be  overlooked  and  omitted  in  transcription,  as  by  C. 

/xc'xpi  Oavdrov  rjyyio-ev :  4  he  came  nigh  unto  death.*  (Comp. 
LXX;  Ps.  evii.  [cvi.]  18,  lxxxviii.  3  [lxxxvii.  4]  ;  Job  xxxiii.  22.) 

Trapa/3o\ev(rdpievos  :  Only  here.  A  gambler’s  word,  from  7r apd- 
fioXos, 4  venturesome,’ 4  reckless.’  He  gambled  with  his  life  ;  reck¬ 
lessly  hazarded  it.  (Comp.  Rom.  xvi.  4.)  A  most  generous  and 
appreciative  recognition  of  Epaphroditus’  services.  The  voluntary 
visitors  of  the  sick,  who,  in  the  ancient  church,  formed  a  kind  of 
brotherhood  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop,  were  styled 
4  Parabolani.’  The  graphic  description  of  these  in  Kingsley’s 
Hypatia  is  familiar.  The  word  might  have  been  suggested  to 
Paul  by  seeing  the  soldiers  throwing  dice.  Comp.  Kvftta,  4 dicing’ 
(Eph.  iv.  14). 

TR  with  CKLP  and  several  Fath.  reads  irapapov\cv<rapevost  ‘having con¬ 
sulted  amiss.’ 
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tva  dvan\rjpu)(Trj  to  vfx(ov  ucr Ttprjfia  rijs  n pos  /xe  Act rovpyias  :  ‘  that 
he  might  supply  that  which  was  lacking  in  your  service  toward 
me/  (Comp,  i  Cor.  xvi.  17;  2  Cor.  ix.  12.) 

ava.7r\r]pwo-r) :  Not  synonymous  with  the  simple  verb  irXrjpovv, 
‘  to  fill  up  a  total  vacancy,’  but  denoting  the  making  up  of  what  is 
lacking  to  perfect  fulness ;  the  filling  up  of  a  partial  void.  So 
Erasm. :  “  Accessione  implere  quod  plenitudini  perfectae  deerat.” 
For  double  compounds  of  the  verb,  see  2  Cor.  ix.  12,  xi.  g; 
Col.  i.  24. 

vfjLwv  :  Genitive  of  the  subject,  with  vorcp^/xa,  not  with  XcLTovpy tas : 
‘  the  lack  which  was  yours.’ 

Aeirovpyias  :  See  on  vs.  17.  It  describes  the  service  as  the  act 
of  the  Philippian  community,  and  as  a  sacrificial  act.  So  far  from 
implying  a  censure  in  to  v}iuv  vcrripyj/xa,  that  clause  is  a  most  deli¬ 
cate,  courteous,  and  sympathetic  tribute  to  both  Epaphroditus  and 
the  Philippians.  The  gift  to  Paul  was  the  gift  of  the  church  as  a 
body.  It  was  a  sacrificial  offering  of  love.  What  was  lacking,  and 
what  would  have  been  grateful  to  Paul  and  to  the  church  alike, 
was  the  church’s  presentation  of  this  offering  in  person.  This  was 
impossible,  and  Paul  represents  Epaphroditus  as  supplying  this 
lack  by  his  affectionate  and  zealous  ministry.  He  thus,  in  this 
single  sentence,  recognises  the  devotion  of  Epaphroditus  and  the 
good-will  of  the  Philippians,  and  expresses  the  pleasure  which  he 
himself  would  have  had  in  their  personal  presence  and  ministry. 
Withal  there  is  a  touch  of  tender  sympathy  for  Epaphroditus.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  thing  if  you  could,  as  a  body,  have  offered 
this  sacrifice  of  love  here  in  my  prison ;  and  poor  Epaphroditus 
made  himself  sick  unto  death  in  his  efforts  to  supply  this  want. 

7r po?  /xe  :  IIpo?  combines  with  the  sense  of  direction  that  of  rela¬ 
tion  with,  intercourse.  (Comp.  Mt.  xiii.  56  ;  Mk.  ix.  16  ;  Jn.  i.  1  ; 
Acts  iii.  25,  xxviii.  25  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  12  ;  Col.  iv.  5  ;  Heb.  ix.  20.) 
Their  gift  to  Paul  was  a  sacrificial  offering  to  God,  in  which  the 
spirits  of  Paul  and  of  the  Philippians  communed. 


EXCURSUS  ON  VS.  6-1 1 

Much  of  the  difficulty  which  appears  to  attach  to  this  passage 
arises  from  the  assumption  that  in  it  Paul  is  aiming  to  formulate  a 
statement  of  the  character  of  Christ’s  mode  of  existence  before 
and  during  his  incarnation.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  informal 
and  familiar  tone  of  the  letter,  and  with  the  obviously  practical 
character  of  this  passage,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to  enforce 
the  duty  of  humility.  As  the  supreme  illustration  of  this  virtue, 
the  apostle  adduces  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  voluntary 
renunciation  of  his  preincarnate  majesty,  and  hi?  identification 
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with  the  conditions  of  humanity.  The  points  of  the  illustration 
are  thrown  out  in  rapid  succession,  merely  stated  and  not  elabo¬ 
rated,  and  are  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the  exhortation,  “  Look 
not  every  one  at  his  own  things,  but  every  one  also  on  the  things 
of  others.’1’  Paul  does,  indeed,  rise  here  above  the  level  of  epis¬ 
tolary  colloquialism ;  but  the  impulse  to  the  higher  flight  is  emo¬ 
tional  rather  than  philosophical. 

I  think  that  Lightfoot  has  fallen  into  the  error  just  mentioned*^ 
in  his  excursus  on  the  synonyms  a^/xa  and  fiop<j>rj  (  Commentary , 
p.  127  ff.).  Prior  to  the  philosophical  period  of  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  the  predominant  sense  of  p-op^r]  was  “  shape  ”  or  “  figure.” 
Schmidt  ( Synon .  182,  4)  says  it  is  distinguished  from  cISo?  and 
tSea  as  the  outward  appearance  of  a  thing  considered  in  and  for 
itself,  and  partially  contrasted  with  the  inner  and  spiritual  being. 
It  includes  the  coloring  and  the  whole  outward  appearance  —  the 
body  itself  with  no  reference  to  other  than  outward  peculiarities. 
This  sense  is  retained  to  some  extent  in  philosophical  usage. 
Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  employ  pop(j>rj  with  this  meaning  (Plat. 
Repub.  ii.  381  C;  Phaedr .  271  A;  Arist.  Hist .  An.  i.  1,  7,  ii.  10, 

2>- 

But  the  word  has  also  a  far  wider  meaning  in  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Both  apply  it  to  immaterial  things,  and  it  is  especially  from  Aris¬ 
totle’s  usage  that  Lightfoot  draws  the  meaning  specific  character 
for  pLop^rj.  That  Aristotle  uses  it  in  this  sense  may  be  granted, 
though  there  are  three  things  to  be  said  on  that  point  without 
entering  into  discussion:  (1)  That  Aristotle,  as  has  been  said 
already,  uses  the  word  in  the  external  and  earlier  sense  also. 
(2)  That  his  more  abstract  conception  of  pop<f>7j  is  not  uniform 
throughout,  being  more  purely  intellectual  in  his  logic  than  in  his 
physics.  And  (3)  that  even  in  his  most  abstract  and  immaterial 
conception  of  “  form  ”  the  abstract  is  brought  into  concrete  real¬ 
isation.  His  doctrine  is  familiar  that  sensible  objects  consist  of 
matter  and  form  ;  matter  being  simply  the  potentiality  of  becom¬ 
ing,  while  form  makes  this  potentiality  actual,  so  that  matter  is 
not  intelligible  without  form,  though  the  form  is  not  necessarily 
external  or  material. 

I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  Paul’s  use  of  the  term  was 
derived  from  this  source,  or  applied  in  the  sense  of  “  specific 
character.”  The  starting-point  of  his  conception  lay  nearer  to 
the  anthropomorphic  than  to  the  philosophic  :  not  necessarily 
that  he  definitely  conceived  God  as  invested  with  a  human  form, 
but  that  he  conceived  of  the  essential  personality  of  God  as  exter¬ 
nalising  itself  and  expressing  itself  in  some  mode  apprehensible 
by  pure  spiritual  intelligences  if  not  apprehensible  by  the  human 
mind.  But  it  seems  probable  that  Paul’s  mind  touched  the  con¬ 
ception  of  “the  form  of  God”  very  slightly  and  incidentally, 
and  only  on  its  outskirts,  and  that  the  application  of  the  term 
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pop<f>y  to  God  was  principally  a  reflection  of  its  application  to  a 
bondservant.  Christ’s  humiliation  was  the  dominant  thought  in 
Paul’s  mind,  and  the  pop<j>rj  of  a  bondservant  therefore  came  first 
in  the  order  of  thought.  The  idea  of  some  embodiment  of  the 
divine  personality  was  not  altogether  absent  from  his  mind,  but 
pop <f>Yj  Oeov  was  chiefly  a  rhetorical  antithesis  to  pop<f>rj  Sou'Aov. 

Still,  there  is  evidence  that  Paul  uses  pop<f>r)  with  a  recognition 
of  a  peculiar  relation  of  the  word  to  the  essential  and  permanent 
nature  of  that  which  is  expressed  or  embodied,  so  that  pop<f>rj  is 
purposely  selected  instead  of  o^/xa,  which  signifies  merely  the 
outward  and  transient  configuration  without  regard  to  that  which 
is  behind  it.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Lightfoot  in  his 
examination  of  the  compounds  into  which  the  two  words  severally 
enter.  (See  Rom.  xii.  2  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18,  xi.  13-15  ;  Phil.  iii.  21.) 
It  is  possible  that  in  illustrating  this  legitimate  distinction,  Light- 
foot,  in  one  or  two  instances,  may  have  refined  too  much.  His 
remarks  on  ptTapop<f>ova6ai  in  Mt.  xvii.  2  ;  Mk.  ix.  2,  are  just, 
since  a  compound  of  <r;p}/xa,  denoting  merely  a  change  in  the 
outward  aspect  of  Christ’s  person  and  garments,  would  not  have 
expressed  the  fact  that  this  change  acquired  its  real  character  and 
meaning  from  the  divineness  which  was  essential  in  Christ’s  per¬ 
sonality.  A  foreshadowing  or  prophecy  of  his  real  “  form  ”  —  the 
proper  expression  of  his  essential  being  —  comes  out  in  the  trans¬ 
figuration.  He  passes  for  the  moment  into  the  form  prophetic  of 
his  revelation  in  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  before 
the  world  was. 

The  case  is  more  doubtful  in  Mk.  xvi.  12,  where  it  is  said  that 
Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  appeared  cV  iripa  pop<f>fj .  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  pop<j)Y)  may  have  been  selected  with  conscious  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that,  though  the  accidents  of  figure,  face,  and 
pierced  hands  and  feet  were  the  same  as  before,  yet  the  indefin¬ 
able  change  which  had  passed  upon  Jesus  prefigured  his  transition 
to  the  conditions  of  his  heavenly  life ;  but  it  is  quite  as  probable 
that  the  writer  used  pop^rj  in  its  earlier  sense  of  “  shape.” 

However  that  may  be,  I  cannot  accept  Lightfoot’s  explanation 
of  /Aop4>io<ns  in  Rom.  ii.  20  as  signifying  an  aiming  after  or  affect¬ 
ing  the  true  pop<f>r)  of  knowledge  and  truth.  There  was  actually 
a  truthful  embodiment  of  knowledge  and  truth  in  the  law.  The 
law  was  “  holy  and  just  and  good,”  and  Paul  habitually  recognised 
in  it  the  impress  of  the  divine  character  and  will.  It  was  this 
fact  which  aggravated  the  culpability  of  the  Jew,  to  whom  had 
been  committed  the  oracles  of  God  (Rom.  iii.  2). 

Thus  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  define  pop<t>rj  in  this  passage  as 
that  “  form,”  whatever  it  be,  which  carries  in  itself  and  expresses 
or  embodies  the  essential  nature  of  the  being  to  whom  it  belongs. 
(See  note  on  vs.  6.) 

Mopcfyr),  however,  applied  to  God,  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
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So£a,  as  by  Weiss  {Bib.  Theol.  §  103  c,  dy  Clarks’  Trans.).  Weiss 
reaches  this  conclusion  by  a  very  circuitous  and  inconclusive  pro¬ 
cess.  He  says:  “The  identification  of  the  p. opcfarj  Oeov  with  the 
So£a  depends  on  this ;  that  here  also  the  8o£a,  which  the  perfected 
attain  to  and  which  belongs  to  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  (Phil, 
iii.  21),  belongs  originally  to  God,  who  is  called  (Eph.  i.  17)  the 
TraTrjp  rrjs  $6£r]?,  and  therefore,  on  that  account,  it  belongs  to 
the  Son  of  his  love  in  his  original  heavenly  existence.”  Ao£a  is  the 
manifestation,  the  “  unfolded  fulness,”  of  the  divine  attributes  and 
perfections,  while  popcj>rj  Oeov  is  the  immediate,  proper,  and  per¬ 
sonal  investiture  of  the  divine  essence.  A 6£a  attaches  to  Deity ; 
pop(j>rj  is  identified  with  the  inmost  being  of  Deity.  Ao£a  is  and 
must  be  included  in  pop&i  Oeov ,  but  8o£a  is  not  popfyrj.  Indeed, 
the  difference  may  be  roughly  represented  by  the  English  words 
“  glory  ”  and  “  form.”  Glory  may  belong  to  one  in  virtue  of 
birth,  natural  endowment,  achievement,  and  the  possession  of 
great  qualities ;  but  it  does  not  belong  to  him  in  the  immediate 
and  intimate  sense  that  his  form  does. 

A  study  of  the  usage,  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
will  confirm  this  distinction.  In  the  Old  Testament  TC3  applied 
to  God  occurs  often  in  connection  with  theophanies,  where,  if 
anywhere,  we  might  expect  the  peculiar  sense  of  pop<f>rj  to  appear.1 
The  passage  which  seems  most  to  favor  this  view  is  Ex.  xxxiii.  18- 
23,  xxxiv.  5-7.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  in  answer  to  Moses’ 
prayer  that  God  will  show  him  his  glory ,  God  promises  to  reveal 
his  goodness ,  and  to  proclaim  his  name ,  with  the  reservation,  how¬ 
ever,  which  is  put  anthropomorphically,  that  Moses  cannot  bear 
that  revelation  in  its  fulness,  and  that  therefore  it  will  be  tempered 
for  him.  In  the  sequel  the  Lord  descends  and  proclaims  “  the 
Lord  God,  merciful,  gracious,  longsuffering,  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth.”  This  was  what  Moses  desired,  not,  like 
Semele,  to  behold  Deity  clothed  in  outward  splendor,  but  to 
behold  the  true  glory  of  God  as  revealed  in  his  moral  attributes. 

The  phrase  “  glory  of  the  Lord  ”  (m.T  Tfls)  is  used  of  the 
voice  and  fire  on  Sinai  (Ex.  xxiv.  17  ;  Deut.  v.  24)  ;  of  the  splen¬ 
dor  which,  on  different  occasions,  filled  the  tabernacle  and  the 
temple  (Ex.  xl.  34;  Num.  xiv.  10,  xv.  19,  42,  xx.  6 ;  2  Chron.  v. 
14,  vii.  1,  2,  3  ;  Ezek.  x.  4,  xliii.  4,  5,  xliv.  4).  It  appears  as  a 
bow  in  the  cloud  (Ezek.  i.  28)  ;  as  the  glory  which  the  prophet 
saw  by  Chebar  (Ezek.  iii.  23  ;  comp.  i.  4-28)  ;  in  the  fire  which 
consumes  the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  (Lev.  ix.  23).  In  the  last  three 
instances  the  mode  or  form  of  the  revelation  of  divine  glory  is 
distinctly  specified.  It  appears  over  the  cherubim  (Ezek.  x.  19, 
xi.  22)  ;  on  the  threshold  of  the  house  and  on  the  mountain 


1  I  am  under  obligation  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Briggs,  for  kindly  furnishing  me 
with  a  proof  of  the  article  from  the  new  Hebrew  Lexicon. 
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(Ezek.  x.  4,  xi.  23).  The  earth  shined  with  it  (Ezek.  xliii.  2). 
None  of  these  exhibitions  answer  to  the  definition  of  ptop^  Ocov. 
They  are  mostly  symbolical.  Again,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  will  be 
revealed  in  a  march  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Holy  Land 
(Is.  xl.  5)  ;  it  will  be  the  “rearward  ”  of  Israel  (Is.  lviii.  8)  ;  the 
resting-place  of  the  Messiah  will  be  glory  (Is.  xi.  10).  The  impos¬ 
sibility  of  identifying  such  expressions  with  fiop<t>rj  Ocov  will  be 
seen  if  we  attempt  to  substitute  this  for  8o£a.  Shall  we  say  “  the 
heavens  declare  the  form  of  God  ”  (Ps.  xix.  1)  ;  “  the  form  of  God 
shall  dwell  in  the  land”  (Ps.  lxxxv.  9)  ;  “the  rest  of  the  Messiah 
shall  be  the  form  of  God  ”  (Is.  xi.  10)  ?  These  instances  are  fairly 
representative  ;  and  the  Old  Testament  furnishes  no  others  which, 
any  more  than  these,  warrant  the  identification  of  pLop<j>rj  Ocov  with 
So£a. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  following  may  be  specially  noted  : 
Jn.  xvii.  5,  22,  24.  In  vs.  5,  24,  Jesus  speaks  of  his  preincarnate 
glory  which  he  laid  aside  in  his  incarnation.  In  vs.  22  he  speaks 
of  a  glory  which  he  had  not  relinquished,  but  had  retained  in  his 
incarnation,  and  had  imparted  to  his  disciples.  The  two  concep¬ 
tions  cannot  be  identical.  The  pLop<j>r)  Ocov  was  laid  aside,  and  could 
not  be  imparted  (Jn.  i.  14).  Ao£a  was  something  which  Jesus 
possessed  in  the  flesh,  and  which  the  disciples  beheld.  It  could 
not  be  identical  with  pLop<j>r}  Ocov  (2  Cor.  iii.  18).  Ehctov  approxi¬ 
mates  more  closely  to  p.op^r)  Ocov  than  perhaps  any  other  word 
in  the  New  Testament.  But  So£a  here  is  not  the  same  as  cIkIm. 
The  image  of  the  Lord  is  attained  by  a  process,  through  successive 
stages  or  grades  of  glory .  (See  Heinrici,  Comm,  ad  loc. ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  7.)  Man  is  the  image  ( ciku>v )  and  glory  of  God.  The  pre¬ 
incarnate  Son  of  God  was  the  effulgence  of  God’s  glory,  and  the 
very  impress  (xaPaKTVp)  0 f  his  substance  (Heb.  i.  3). 

In  short,  it  is  apparent  that  8o£a  is  used  with  too  large  a  range 
and  variety  of  meaning  to  warrant  its  identification  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  unique  in  the  New  Testament,  and  entirely  wanting 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  which,  if  the  definition  given  be  cor¬ 
rect,  is  strictly  limited  in  its  meaning. 

A  common  error  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  adopted  by  Calvin, 
Beza,  and  others,  was  the  identification  of  p.op<t>rj  with  ovoa'a, 
‘  essence,’  and  <£uoa?,  ‘  nature.’  M op<j>rj  is  identified  with  ova {a, 
not  identical  with  it.  It  is  the  perfect  expression  of  the  essence, 
proceeding  from  the  inmost  depths  of  the  perfect  being,  and  into 
which  that  being  spontaneously  and  perfectly  unfolds,  as  light 
from  fire.  If  the  two  were  identical,  the  parting  with  the  p.op<t>rj 
in  the  incarnation  would  have  involved  parting  with  the  oWa. 
But  Jesus  did  not  surrender  the  divine  essence  in  his  incarnation, 
nor  did  he  surrender  the  divine  nature,  which  is  the  ouoa'a  clothed 
with  its  appropriate  attributes.  Mo p<f>j]  expresses  both  overt a  and 
</>uVi5,  but  neither  is  surrendered  in  the  surrender  of  the  p.op<j>rj. 
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The  Greek  Fathers  and  Augustine,  followed  by  the  Catholic 
and  most  of  the  Reformed  expositors,  held  that  vs.  6  referred  to 
Jesus  in  his  preincarnate  state;  while  vs.  7  and  8  referred  to  the 
incarnate  Saviour.  According  to  this  view,  Christ  exchanged  the 
divine  mode  of  existence  for  the  human,  not  insisting  for  the  time 
on  holding  fast  to  his  divine  majesty.  The  form  of  God  was 
voluntarily  exchanged  for  the  form  of  a  bondservant. 

The  majority  of  the  Lutheran  and  rationalistic  expositors,  on 
the  other  hand,  explained  vs.  6  of  the  incarnate  Son.  According 
to  this  view,  the  form  of  God  was  retained  by  him  in  his  incarnate 
state,  and  was  displayed  in  his  miracles  and  words  of  power.  He 
retained  the  fiop^r]  Oeov  as  his  right,  not  regarding  it  an  act  of 
robbery  when  he  claimed  equality  with  God.  Thus  the  statement 
was  used  to  vindicate  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  in  the  flesh.  This 
view  shaped  the  rendering  of  King  James’  Bible. 

But  this  is  contrary  to  the  entire  structure  and  drift  of  the 
passage,  the  main  point  of  which  is  Christ’s  example  of  humility 
in  renouncing  his  divine  dignity  and  becoming  man.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  upon  the  humanity,  not  upon  the  deity,  of  our  Lord. 
The  prominent  thought  is  “  thought  it  not  a  thing  to  be  grasped.” 
Moreover,  this  interpretation  utterly  destroys  the  manifest  antith¬ 
esis  of  ov)(  apirayiLov  lyy^craro,  etc.,  and  eavrov  eKevwcrev,  which  is 
indicated  by  a\\a .  It  makes  the  writer  say,  he  maintained  the 
form  of  God,  but  emptied  himself.  It  also  weakens  the  sharp 
contrast  between  /xop<£r/  Oeov  and  piop<f>r)  SovXov.  It  would  imply 
the  contemporaneous  existence  of  the  same  subject  in  two  oppo¬ 
site  forms,  both  having  reference  to  the  outward  condition.  (See 
Klopper,  Comm .  ad  loc.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  preincarnate  existence  of  Christ  I  assume. 
Statements  like  those  of  1  Cor.  i.  24,  viii.  6,  xi.  3,  x.  3,  4 ;  2  Cor. 
viii.  9,  show  that  Paul  held  a  real  and  not  a  merely  ideal  preexist¬ 
ence  of  the  Son  of  God,  —  a  unique  position  of  the  preincarnate 
Christ  with  God.  The  truth  is  well  stated  by  Professor  Bruce 
(St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity^  p.  330)  :  “  To  make  the 
conception  of  Christ’s  earthly  experience  as  a  humiliation  com¬ 
plete,  is  it  not  necessary  to  view  it  as  a  whole,  and  regard  it  as 
resulting  from  a  foregoing  resolve  on  the  part  of  Christ  to  enter 
into  such  a  state?  If  so,  then  the  necessary  presupposition  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  redemption  is  the  preexistence  of  Christ,  not 
merely  in  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  as  the  Jews  conceived  all 
important  persons  and  things  to  preexist,  or  in  the  form  of  an 
ideal  in  heaven  answering  to  an  imperfect  earthly  reality,  in 
accordance  with  the  Greek  way  of  thinking,  but  as  a  moral 
personality  capable  of  forming  a  conscious  purpose.”  Similarly 
Weizsacker  ( Ap .  Zeit.  p.  122),  to  whom  Professor  Bruce  refers: 
“  He  had  a  personal  existence  before  his  human  birth,  and  his 
earlier  life  was  divine,  and  absolutely  opposed  to  the  dependent 
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life  of  man  upon  earth.  .  .  .  Christ  becomes  man  by  a  personal 
act.  .  .  .  Precisely  because  of  this  the  conception  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  notion  of  ‘  the  second  man  ’  who  comes  from 
heaven.  For  the  heavenly  descent  is  equivalent  to  the  thought 
that  he  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  Paul  can  therefore  say  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  that  it  was  Jesus,  the  Christ,  who  first  existed  in 
the  divine  form  and  then  humbled  himself,  just  as  he  says  of  him 
that  he  was  rich  and  voluntarily  submitted  to  poverty.  Had  he 
not  given  his  doctrine  of  Christ  this  backward  extension,  the 
human  life  of  Christ  would  have  become  for  him  a  sort  of  imper¬ 
sonal  event,  and  Jesus  a  mere  instrument.  His  doctrine  of  the 
preexistence  accordingly  enables  him  to  look  upon  Christ’s  work 
as  a  personal  act,  and  to  preserve  the  bond  between  him  and 
humanity.” 

The  phrase  iv  ^op^yj  Oeov  V7rdpxw  is  then  to  be  understood  of 
Christ’s  preincarnate  state.  To  say  that  he  was  iv  pop^rj  Oeov  is 
to  say  that  he  existed  before  his  incarnation  as  essentially  one  with 
God,  and  that  objectively,  and  not  merely  in  God’s  self-conscious¬ 
ness  as  the  not  yet  incarnate  Son  —  the  ideal  man.  (See  Beyschlag, 
Die  Christologie  des  neuen  Tesiatnents ,  and  Neutestamentliche  The - 
ologie ,  2  Aufl.  vol.  ii.  p.  77  ff . ;  Pfleiderer,  Paulinismus,  2  Aufl. 
p.  126;  Bruce’s  discussion  of  Beyschlag’s  view,  Humiliation  of 
Christ ,  p.  431.) 

Do  iv  p<op<f>rj  Oeov  vnapyuv  and  to  eTvai  tcra  signify  the  same 
thing?  —  “No,”  it  is  said.  Equality  with  God  did  not  inhere  in 
Christ’s  preincarnate  being.  He  received  it  first  at  his  exaltation 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  perfect  obedience.  Thus  Dorner  ( Christ- 
liche  Glaubenslehre ,  ii.  p.  286  f.)  says :  “  His  manhood  is  raised 
to  a  full  share  in  the  divine  majesty  as  a  reward  of  its  maintaining 
true  obedience.  He  could  not  have  been  exalted  if  he  had  not 
exhibited  a  faultless  development  in  a  true  human  existence  and 
obedience.” 

Along  with  this  view  goes  an  assumed  antithesis  between  Christ 
and  Adam.  Dorner  says  :  “  While  the  first  Adam  grasped  at 
equality  with  God,  the  second  obtained  exaltation  to  the  divine 
majesty,  since  not  only  would  he  not  assume  the  divine  dignity, 
but,  though  himself  elevated  in  dignity,  humbled  himself  and 
became  obedient  even  unto  death.”  The  parallel  is  developed 
by  Ernesti  (Stud.  11.  Knt.  Hft.  4,  p.  858,  1848).  Adam  would 
be  God ;  Christ  renounces  his  godlikeness.  Adam  suffered  death 
as  a  doom  ;  Christ  voluntarily.  Adam  incurred  the  divine  curse  ; 
Christ  won  the  approval  of  God,  and  the  reward  of  exaltation  to 
equality  with  God. 

The  same  view  is  held  by  my  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Briggs 
(Messiah  of  the  Apostles ,  p.  180).  He  says:  “It  was  indeed 
involved  in  his  existing  in  the  form  of  God  that  he  should  be 
equal  in  rank  with  God.  From  that  point  of  view  it  might  be 
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said  that  he  would  not  grasp  after  his  own  rank  to  which  he  was 
entitled  as  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  apostle  had 
in  mind  the  antithesis  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  his  theology.  He  is  thinking  of  the 
sinful  grasping  of  the  first  Adam  after  equality  with  God  under 
the  instigation  of  the  serpent.  As  the  second  Adam,  he  will  not 
grasp  after  equality  with  God,  even  though  it  is  his  birthright. 
He  will  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  God  as  a  gift  of  love,  after  he 
has  earned  it  by  obedience,  just  as  the  first  Adam  ought  to  have 
done.”  Similarly  Beyschlag,  N.  T.  TheoL  2  AufL  Bd.  ii.  p.  88. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the  two  Adams,  I 
do  not  quite  see  the  consistency  of  Dr.  Briggs’  first  statement  — 
that  equality  in  rank  with  God  was  involved  in  Christ’s  existence 
in  the  form  of  God,  and  his  last  statement,  that  equality  with  God 
was  something  which  Christ  earned '  and  received  as  a  recompense 
for  his  obedience.  The  inconsistency  is  not  reconciled  by  the 
antithesis  between  the  two  Adams.  But  passing  this,  these  state¬ 
ments  can  mean  only  that  the  status  of  the  preincarnate  Christ 
was  inferior  to  that  in  which  he  was  after  his  incarnation ;  that 
the  being  whom  Paul  describes  as  existing  in  the  form  of  God  was 
something  less  than  the  being  whom  God  highly  exalted.  This  is 
clearly  stated  by  Beyschlag  (N.  T.  TheoL  ii.  p.  86) :  “The  subject 
of  this  passage  is  not  Son  of  God  as  in  the  so-called  Athanasian 
symbol,  but  one  sharply  distinguished  from  God.  The  p.op<f>r)  Otov 
in  which  he  preexisted  is  not  a  pLop<j>rj  tov  Otov>  and  the  iva  0eo> 
clvat  is  not  an  iou  tu»  6z<Z>  dvai,  There  remains  between  him  and 
the  one  God  who  is  the  Father  (vs.  11)  so  decided  a  difference 
that  the  incomparable  glory  which  Christ  won  through  his  self¬ 
emptying  and  obedience  unto  death  does  not  belong  to  him  as 
his  eternal,  natural  possession,  but  is  given  to  him  by  God’s  free 
grace,  and  must  redound  only  to  the  honor  of  the  Father.  Hence 
Lavrov  iKevtoacv  cannot  signify  a  laying  aside  of  his  divine  being, 
but  only  the  laying  aside  of  his  mode  of  manifestation.” 

Such  statements  cannot  be  reconciled  with  passages  like  Col.  i. 
15-17.  Speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Dr.  Briggs 
justly  says  :  “  It  unfolds  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistent  Messiah 
beyond  anything  that  we  could  be  prepared  to  expect  from  our 
study  of  the  other  epistles.  To  the  doctrine  of  the  form  of  God 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  we  have  added  the  doctrine  that 
the  preexistent  Son  of  God  was  the  mediator  between  God  and 
the  creature,  in  creation,  in  providence,  and  in  redemption  ”  ( Mes¬ 
siah  of  the  Apostles ,  p.  215).  Add  to  this  Jn.  i.  1,  2,  v.  21,  vi., 
x.  18,  and  especially  Heb.  i.  2,  3.  In  this  last  passage  we  have  a 
more  technical  and  formal  statement,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  and  according  to  this  statement  the  preexist¬ 
ent  Christ  was  the  very  impress  of  God’s  substance. 

Beyschlag,  as  Philo  ( De  Somn .  i.  39,  41),  insists  on  the  distinc- 
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tion  between  6  0e<k  and  duos,  claiming  that  this  distinction  is 
observed  in  Jn.  i.  i.  But  in  that  passage,  0eos,  predicated  of  the 
Aoyos,  is  used  attributively,  with  a  notion  of  kind,  and  is  thus 
necessarily  anarthrous.  It  excludes  identity  of  person,  but  em¬ 
phasises  unity  of  essence  and  nature.  Accordingly,  what  John 
says  is,  that  the  Aoyo?  was  with  God,  and  that  with  no  lower  nature 
than  God  himself.  Philo,  on  the  contrary,  claims  that  the  anarth¬ 
rous  0cos  describes  the  A oyos  as  of  subordinate  nature  —  “  Sedreoo? 

0€OS.” 

Dorner  cites  Rom.  i.  4  to  show  that  Christ  was  constituted  the 
Son  of  God  with  power ,  only  after  his  resurrection.  “  Therefore, 
before  this,  he  was  not  ‘  the  Son  of  God  with  power/  though  he 
was  already  the  Son  (  CJir .  Glaubensl.  ii.  p.  284).  But  this  infer¬ 
ence  rests  on  a  misinterpretation.  *Ev  8vvanci  does  not  belong 
with  mow  Otov,  but  is  adverbial  and  qualifies  o/no-flcVros.  Paul’s 
statement  is  that  Christ  was  designated  as  Son  of  God  in  a  power¬ 
ful,  impressive,  efficient  manner,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead 
as  a  work  of  divine  power.  So  Sanday,  Mey.,  Godet,  Alf.,  Moule, 
Gifford.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  xiii.  4  and  Eph.  i.  19.) 

Besides  all  this,  how  can  equality  with  God  be  conferred  or 
superinduced?  The  words  are  to  efmt  to-a.  It  is  a  matter  of 
essential  being.  Equality  with  God  can  belong  only  to  essence. 
Equality  of  power  or  of  rank  can  be  conferred,  but  not  equality 
of  being. 

As  to  the  antithesis  of  the  two  Adams.  It  seems  forced  at  the 
best,  but  is  there  any  real  antithesis?  According  to  the  narrative 
in  Gen.  iii.,  Satan  declared  that  the  eating  of  the  fruit  would  confer 
a  knowledge  which  would  make  the  eaters  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil ;  and  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  to  be  desired  to 
make  one  wise.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  desire  to  be  equal  with  God 
in  the  absolute  and  general  sense.  The  temptation  and  the  desire 
turned  on  forbidden  knowledge.  The  words  “  as  gods  ”  are  defined 
and  limited  by  the  words  “ knowing  good  and  evil”;  and  it  is 
nowhere  asserted  or  hinted  in  Scripture  that  Adam  desired  equality 
with  God  in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  that  expression.  More¬ 
over,  if  Adam  had  proved  obedient,  his  reward  would  not  have 
been  equality  with  God. 

Yet  something  was  obtained  by  Christ  as  the  result  of  his 
incarnation  and  of  his  perfect  obedience  therein,  which  he  did 
not  possess  before  his  incarnation,  and  which  he  could  not  have 
possessed  without  it.  Equality  with  God  he  had  as  his  birthright, 
but  his  Messianic  lordship  was  something  which  could  come  only 
through  his  incarnation  and  its  attendant  humiliation  ;  and  it  was 
this,  and  not  equality  with  God,  that  he  received  in  his  exaltation. 
The  810  of  vs.  9  is  not  to  be  taken  as  if  God  bestowed  exaltation 
as  a  reward  for  perfect  obedience,  but  rather,  as  Meyer  correctly^ 
says,  as  “  the  accession  of  the  corresponding  consequence.”  The 
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sequence  is  logical  rather  than  ethical.  Out  of  the  human  life, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Christ  comes  a  type  of  sovereignty 
which  could  pertain  to  him  only  through  his  triumph  over  human 
sin  (Heb.  i.  3),  through  his  identification  with  men  as  their 
brother.  Messianic  lordship  could  not  pertain  to  his  preincarnate 
state.  As  Messianic  lord  he  could  be  inaugurated  only  after  his 
human  experience  (Acts  ii.  36).  Messianic  lordship  is  a  matter 
of  function,  not  of  inherent  power  and  majesty.  The  phrase 
“  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  ”  is  Messianic,  and  expresses 
Christ’s  Messianic  triumph,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  any  essen¬ 
tial  dignity  possessed  before  his  incarnation.  But  the  incarnation 
places  him,  in  a  new  sense,  in  actual,  kingly  relation  to  the  col¬ 
lective  life  of  the  universe.  There  cannot  be  the  bowing  of  every 
knee  and  the  confession  of  every  tongue  so  long  as  Christ  merely 
remains  being  in  the  form  of  God,  —  until  he  has  made  purifica¬ 
tion  of  sins,  redeemed  creation,  and  been  manifested  to  earth, 
heaven,  and  hades  as  the  Saviour  of  men. 

Thus  new  elements  enter  into  the  life  and  sovereignty  of  the 
exalted  Christ.  He  exists  no  less  as  Son  of  God,  but  now  also  as 
Son  of  Man,  which  he  could  be  only  through  being  born  of  woman 
and  made  in  the  likeness  of  men.  The  glory  of  God  shines  through 
the  bodily  form  which  he  carried  into  heaven  with  him  (Col.  ii.  9), 
yet  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead.  He  is  what 
he  was  not  before  his  incarnation,  the  Great  High  Priest.  Having 
begun  the  high-priestly  work  in  his  death  and  sacrifice,  he  now 
carries  it  on  in  the  heavenly  places  by  his  work  of  intervention 
(evrvyx aveiv,  Heb.  vii.  25)  in  the  lives  of  those  who  believe  in 
him.  He  is  the  minister  of  the  resurrection-life  to  his  redeemed, 
ever  bringing  to  bear  on  them  through  the  Spirit  the  divine  forces 
which  cause  them  to  “walk  in  newness  of  life.”  Thus  lordship 
won  by  conquest  in  incarnation  is  distinguished  from  inherent 
lordship.  This  is  the  lordship  which  Jesus  preferred  to  that 
which  was  merely  inherent  in  him  as  the  equal  of  God,  —  lordship 
through  self-renunciation,  mastery  through  service. 

And  in  this  fact  lies  the  answer  to  the  much-discussed  question, 
What  is  the  name  which  God  gave  him  at  his  exaltation?  As  the 
lordship  is  Messianic,  as  the  Messianic  lordship  comes  only  through 
the  human  experience  and  victory,  the  name  will  unite  the  human 
experience  and  the  Messianic  dominion, — ‘  Jesus’  the  human 
name,  f  Christ  ’  the  Messianic  name.  Not  ‘  Lord,’  for  lordship 
was  his  inherent  right  and  his  prerogative  before  incarnation. 
Not  Jesus  alone,  for  that  represents  only  the  human  experience 
of  humiliation;  but  JESUS  CHRIST  —  Christ  the  Messiah  only 
as  he  was  Jesus.  Accordingly  “Lord”  in  vs.  11  is  defined  by 
“  Jesus  Christ.” 

This  whole  statement  in  Phil,  is,  in  a  broad  sense,  parallel  with 
the  words  in  Heb.  i.  3,  and  the  two  passages  should  be  studied 
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together.  In  both  the  preincarnate  Son’s  conditions  of  being  are 
set  forth.  To  these  Heb.  adds  a  statement  of  the  preincarnate 
activity  of  the  Son.  4>epo>v  is  “  bearing  onward,”  not  simply 
“  upholding”  or  “sustaining”;  for,  as  Westcott  remarks,  “the 
Son  is  not  an  Atlas  sustaining  the  dead  weight  of  the  world.” 
(See  Corntn.  o?i  Heb.  ad  loc.  and  the  striking  parallels  cited.) 
The  Son  was  persistently  carrying  on  from  eternal  ages  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  God  towards  its  consummation.  Incarnation  and  atone¬ 
ment  were  not  a  break  in  the  history  of  humanity,  nor  in  the 
eternal  activity  of  God  in  Christ.  They  were  in  the  line  of  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God.  The  Lamb  was  “  slain  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world.”  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  the  Divine  Son 
assumed  our  humanity,  purged  our  sins,  and  then  “  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high.” 

In  Phil,  the  parallel  to  this  is  found  in  the  statement  and  detail 
of  Christ’s  humiliation.  In  his  human  nature,  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  in  the  likeness  of  men,  in  humbling  himself  and  enduring 
the  death  of  the  cross,  he  is  still  bearing  on  all  things,  restoring 
humanity  to  the  divine  archetype  by  making  purification  of  sins 
and  inaugurating  the  High-Priestly  function  developed  in  Heb. 
In  Phil,  the  mediatorial  aspect  is  not  treated,  but  both  passages 
depict  the  exaltation  which  followed  the  humiliation. 

Whether  ap-rrayfiov  is  active  or  passive  is  treated  in  the  note. 
If  taken  actively,  —  “an  act  of  robbery,”  “a  seizing,”  —  it  ex¬ 
presses  Christ’s  assertion  of  equality  with  God ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
did  not  think  being  equal  with  God  an  act  of  robbery,  but  claimed 
it  as  his  right  in  his  incarnate  state.  The  awkwardness  of  regard¬ 
ing  a  state  of  being  as  an  act  of  robbery  needs  no  comment.  If 
taken  passively,  —  “a  prize,  a  thing  to  be  snatched  or  clutched,” 
—  it  expresses  the  surrender  of  the  preincarnate  state  of  majesty. 
He  did  not  think  equality  with  God  a  prize  to  be  eagerly  grasped 
(and  held  fast),  but  surrendered  it,  though  it  was  his  right. 

Lightfoot’s  citations  from  the  Greek  Fathers  show  that  they 
conceived  the  passage  as  carrying  the  idea  of  a  surrender  of 
preincarnate  glory,  and  a  condescension  from  a  higher  estate. 
(Note  on  “Different  Interpretations  of  ovx  dp7ray/xov  ^y^o-aro,” 
Comm.  p.  133.) 

I  am  not  convinced  that  Lightfoot’s  interpretation  is  wrong  by  the 
strictures  of  Mr.  Beet  in  his  Commentary ,  ad  loc.,  and  in  the  Expositor , 
3d  ser.  vol.  5,  p.  115,  especially  when  I  find  him  adopting  Meyer’s  explana¬ 
tion.  See  below. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Lightfoot  does  not  bring  out  the  full 
force  of  his  first  quotation,  from  the  Letter  of  the  Gallican  church 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  2),  which  lies  in  the  exhibition  of  the  martyrs’ 
humility  as  shown  in  their  refusal  to  accept  the  title  of  “  wit¬ 
nesses,”  which  they  had  earned  by  their  sufferings.  Thus,  in 
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refusing  to  insist  upon  their  rightful  claim,  they  imitated  Christ, 
who  refused  to  grasp  at  the  majesty  which  was  rightfully  his. 
Also  it  should  be  observed  that  in  Origen  on  Romans  (Lat.  v. 
§2),  rapinam ,  which  is  given  for  dp7ra.yp.bv ,  occurs  in  both  the 
active  and  the  passive  sense,  the  latter  in  late  Latin. 

Meyer’s  explanation  should  be  noticed.  He  paraphrases : 

“  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  heavenly  mode  of 
existence  of  divine  glory,  did  not  permit  himself  the  thought  of 
using  his  equality  with  God  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  possessions 
and  honor  for  himself  on  earth.” 

He  translates  “  Nicht  als  ein  Rauben  betrachtete  er  das  gott- 
gleiche  Sein  ”  (Not  as  a  robbing  did  he  regard  the  being  equal 
with  God),  and  then  explains  that  he  did  not' put  being  equal  with 
God  under  the  point  of  view  of  gaining  booty,  as  if  it  (being 
equal  with  God)  was,  with  respect  to  its  expression  in  action,  to 
consist  in  seizing  what  did  not  belong  to  him. 

According  to  this,  to  tlvca  i<ja  is  not  the  object  but  the  subject 
of  the  seizing.  Christ  did  not  regard  equality  with  God  as  a 
means  of  grasping.  This  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Beet.  It 
is  an  illustration  of  the  excessive  literalism  which  sometimes  mars 
Meyer’s  splendid  exegetical  qualities.  The  interpretation  turns 
on  the  endeavor  to  preserve  the  active  force  of  dpiraypos ,  which, 
in  the  very  ragged  condition  of  the  evidence  concerning  that 
word,  seems  desperate.  If  this  had  been  Paul’s  meaning,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  mode  of  expression  which  he  would  have  been  less 
likely  to  choose.  Moreover,  the  explanation  misses  Paul’s  point, 
which  is  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  renunciation  from  the 
preincarnate  and  heavenly  point  of  view,  and  not  from  the  earthly 
and  incarnate  side.  According  to  Meyer,  Christ’s  self-renuncia¬ 
tion  consisted  in  his  refusal  to  grasp  at  earthly  possessions  and 
honors  by  means  of  his  equality  with  God.  According  to  Paul,  it 
consisted  in  his  relinquishment  of  heavenly  glory  and  majesty.  , 

As  regards  cavroV  eVeVaxrei/,  any  attempt  to  commit  Paul  to  a  v 
precise  theological  statement  of  the  limitations  of  Christ’s  humanity 
involves  the  reader  in  a  hopeless  maze.  The  word  ckcVcoctcv  was 
evidently  selected  as  a  peculiarly  strong  expression  of  the  entire¬ 
ness  of  Jesus’  self-renunciation,  and  in  order  to  throw  the  pre¬ 
incarnate  glory  and  the  incarnate  humiliation  into  sharp  contrast : 
to  show  that  Christ  utterly  renounced  and  laid  aside  the  majesty 
which  he  possessed  in  his  original  state.  Its  most  satisfactory 
definition  is  found  in  the  succeeding  details  which  describe  the 
incidents  of  Christ’s  humanity,  and  with  these  exegesis  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop.  The  word  does  not  indicate  a  surrender  of  deity, 
nor  a  paralysis  of  deity,  nor  a  change  of  personality,  nor  a  break 
in  the  continuity  of  self-consciousness.  Christ’s  consciousness  of 
deity  was  not  suspended  during  his  earthly  life.  He  knew  that 
he  came  from  God  and  went  to  God ;  that  he  had  glory  with  the 
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Father  before  the  world  was,  and  would  receive  it  back.  But  he 
was  made  in  all  things  like  unto  his  brethren.  “  He  took  to  him¬ 
self  all  that  belongs  to  the  perfection  of  man’s  being.  He  lived 
according  to  the  conditions  of  man’s  life,  and  died  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  man’s  mortality  ”  (Westcott). 


III.  1-3.  A  WARNING  AGAINST  FALSE  TEACHERS 

As  for  the  rest \  my  brethren ,  whatever  your  trials ,  past ,  present \ 
or  future ,  continue  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord .  I  am  not  backward 
about  writing  to  you  concerning  a  matter  of  which  I  have  spoken 
in  fontier  letters ,  but  I  am  moved  by  my  anxiety  for  your  safety 
to  refer  to  it  again .  Beware  of  those  dogs ;  those  evil  workers ; 
those  whose  boasted  circumcision  is  no  better  than  a  physical  muti¬ 
lation  without  any  spiritual  significance .  It  is  we  Christians  who 
are  the  true  ‘circumcision ’ ;  whose  service  is  prompted  by  the  Spirit 
of  God;  whose  rejoicing  is  in  Christ  Jesus  as  the  only  source  of 
true  righteousness ,  and  who  do  not  trust  the  flesh . 

It  is  claimed  by  many  that  Paul  is  here  about  to  close  the 
epistle,  but  that  his  attention  is  suddenly  diverted,  perhaps  by 
some  new  reports  of  the  doings  of  his  Judaistic  adversaries ;  and 
that  he  is  thus  drawn  on  to  add  to  his  letter  what  he  had  not 
originally  intended.  Nothing  in  the  text  warrants  this  conclusion. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  fresh  thoughts  may  have  come  to  the 
apostle  in  the  course  of  his  writing ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
are  not  forced  to  conclude  that  the  main  topics  were  not  in  his 
mind  from  the  first.  (See  Introd.  VII.) 

1.  to  \ol7t6v  :  ‘  as  to  what  remains.’  It  may  mean  ‘  finally,’  as 
2  Cor.  xiii.  ii  ;  or  ‘ henceforth,’  as  Mk.  xiv.  41  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  29  ; 
Heb.  x.  13 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  8  ;  or  ‘  for  the  rest,’  *  besides,’  1  as  to  what 
remains,’  as  1  Thess.  iv.  1  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  1.  The  formula  is  com¬ 
mon  with  Paul  in  cases  where  he  attaches,  in  a  somewhat  loose 
way,  even  in  the  midst  of  an  epistle,  a  new  subject  to  that  which 
he  has  been  discussing.  In  1  Thess.  iv.  1  two  entire  chapters  fol¬ 
low  the  phrase,  and  here  the  special  subject  introduced  by  it  is 
followed  by  several  others.  If  Paul  had  been  intending  to  close 
his  letter,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  added  his  thanks  for  the 
Philippians’  remittance  before  he  reached  to  \oltt6v.  The  formula 
therefore  merely  introduces  what  follows.  The  preceding  topic  is 
closed,  and  he  passes  to  another. 
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Ellic.,  Ead.,  Lightf.,  render  ‘  finally,’  but  as  an  introduction  to  what 
remains.  ‘  For  the  rest,’  Kl.,  De  W.,  Lips.,  Weizs.,  Beet. 

XatpeTe  iv  Kvpcu) :  ‘  rejoice  in  the  Lord.’  (Comp.  i.  18,  ii.  18, 
iv.  4,  io.) 

Not  as  Lightf.,  ‘  farewell,’  for  which  there  is  ho  sufficient  ground.  In 
class,  the  word  is  used  as  a  salutation  both  at  meeting  and  parting;  but  it 
does  not  occur  in  N.T.  in  the  sense  of  ‘farewell.’  2  Cor.  xiii.  n  is  more 
than  doubtful. 

The  exhortation  need  not  be  specifically  referred  either  to  what 
precedes  or  to  what  follows.  There  has  been  a  reason  for  encour¬ 
aging  them  to  rejoice  in  the  face  of  their  former  trials,  as  there  is 
a  like  reason  in  the  prospect  of  coming  trials  of  which  he  is  about 
to  speak.  The  summons  to  rejoice  is  general,  in  view  of  all  trials, 
past,  present,  and  future,  as  well  as  of  the  eternal  consolations 
of  the  gospel. 

iv  Kvpiu  :  Comp.  i.  14,  ii.  19,  24.  The  sphere  or  element  of 
rejoicing. 

Several  of  the  older  expositors  found  in  iv  k.  a  contrast  of  the  joy  in 
God  with  the  bitterness  of  the  cross  (Calv.);  or  with  all  worldly  things 
(Theo.,  Mop.,  v.  Lyra);  or  with  works  of  the  flesh  and  fleshly  renown 
(Ans.);  or  with  the  Jewish  errors  treated  in  the  following  verses  (Calov., 
Croc.,  Pise.). 

ra  aura  ypd<f>av :  The  reference  is  probably  to  a  former  letter, 
or  to  former  letters  to  the  Philippians,  which  are  lost.  (See 
Lightf.’s  excursus  on  “  Lost  Epistles  to  the  Philippians, M  Comm . 
p.  138.)  This  has  been  inferred  from  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  iii.  (Comp, 
xiii.,  and  see  Lightf.’s  Ignatius ,  iii.  pp.  327,  348.)  The  question 
turns  on  Polyc.’s  use  of  €7mrroA.at,  whether  it  means  one  letter  or 
several. 

Lightf.  decides  for  the  single  letter,  and  collects  in  his  excursus  a  large 
number  of  passages  to  show  the  use  of  the  plu.  for  4  a  letter.’  Mey.  thinks 
that  the  plu.  in  Polyc.  indicates  several  letters,  and  affirms  that  doctrinal 
epistles,  both  in  N.T.  and  the  Apost.  Fath.,  are  always  described  in  the 
sing,  where  only  one  letter  is  intended,  and  in  the  plu.  where  several  are 
meant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plu.  is  used  of  a  single  letter  in 
individual  cases;  but  the  question  of  usage  is  not  definitely  enough  settled 
to  warrant  a  decision. 

Our  conclusion  rests  rather  on  the  antecedent  probability  of 
lost  letters.  Considering  Paul’s  connection  with  so  many  churches 
during  at  least  twenty-five  years,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  wrote 
more  than  thirteen  letters,  and  some  of  them  important.  Intima¬ 
tions  of  such  are  found  in  1  Cor.  v.  9 ;  2  Cor.  x.  10,  11  ;  2  Thess. 
ii.  15,  iii.  17.  If  what  have  come  down  to  us  are  his  only  epistles, 
we  must  suppose  that  he  wrote  several  letters  within  a  short  time, 
while  at  long  intervals  he  wrote  nothing.  (See  Jowett,  Eps.  of  St. 
Paul \  3d  ed.  i.  p.  107.)  Lightf.  refers  ra  aura  to  matter  in  this 
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epistle  concerning  divisions  or  dissensions  in  the  Philippian  church  ; 
but  intimations  to  that  effect  in  i.  27,  ii.  2,  3,  4,  are  too  slight  to 
warrant  this  inference.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  character 
and  work  of  the  Judaising  Christians.  To  refer  t<x  aura  to  ^ai'pere 
(Alf.,  Weiss)  would  be  to  make  Paul  say :  ‘  It  is  not  irksome  for 
me  to  write  to  you  to  rejoice,  but  it  is  safe  for  you.' 

oKvrjpov  :  ‘  irksome  ’ ;  orig.  ‘  sluggish/  ‘  slothful/  (See  Mt.  xxv. 
26  ;  Rom.  xii.  11.)  Frequent  in  LXX,  in  Prov. 

v/uv  Se  a<r<l>a\es  :  ‘  and  for  you  it  is  safe.’  ’Acr<£.  primarily 
‘  steadfast/  ‘stable7;  thence  ‘  trustworthy 7 ;  a  thing  to  be  relied 
on  as  profitable.  Not  as  Luth.,  Erasm.,  with  an  active  meaning, 

‘  that  which  makes  safe  or  confirms/  which  is  contrary  to  usage. 

2.  rere  tovs  k\ Ws  :  ‘  behold  the  dogs/  BAeVeTe,  not ‘  beware 
of/  which  would  be  /SAor.  otto;  but  as  1  Cor.  x.  18.  A  caution, 
however,  is  implied,  ‘  look  to  7 ;  ‘  look  out  for/  The  article  with 
kvV,  indicates  a  well-known  class.  ‘  Dog 7  was  a  term  of  contempt 
and  loathing  with  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  dog  was  an  unclean 
animal  according  to  the  Levitical  law.  The  price  of  a  dog  and  the 
hire  of  a  courtesan  were  placed  in  the  same  category,  and  an  Isra¬ 
elite  was  forbidden  to  bring  either  into  the  house  of  God  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  a  vow  (Deut.  xxiii.  18).  Gentiles  were  termed  ‘  dogs  ’  by 
Jews  (Mt.  xv.  27).  Comp.  Apoc.  xxii.  15,  of  those  whose  impurity 
excludes  them  from  the  heavenly  city.  In  Horn,  often  of  the  auda¬ 
cious  or  shameless,  especially  women.  The  emphasis  here  is  upon 
the  impurity,  the  profane  character  of  the  false  teachers  contrasted 
with  true  Christians.  There  is  no  subordinate  reference  to  shame¬ 
lessness,  greediness,  snappishness,  disorderly  wandering  or  howling. 
So  some  earlier  expositors,  as  Chr.,  Aug.,  Calov.,  Calv.,  Croc.,  etc. 

tovs  kolkovs  ipydra<;  :  ‘  the  evil  workers.7  The  same  persons 
regarded  on  the  side  of  their  activity  and  its  moral  quality ;  as 
proselytisers ;  as  c  huckstering 7  ( Ka7rrjXevovrc 5)  the  word  of  God 
(2  Cor.  ii.  17)  ;  as  opposing  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 
(Comp.  Mt.  xxiii.  15  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3,  13.) 

KQ.TaTop.yjv  i  'the  concision/  Not  elsewhere  in  Bib.  The 
word  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  persons  had  no  right 
to  claim  circumcision  in  the  true  sense.  Unaccompanied  by  faith, 
love,  and  obedience,  it  was  nothing  more  than  physical  mutilation. 
Thus  they  belonged  in  the  category  of  those  against  whom  the 
legal  prohibition  of  mutilation  was  directed  (Lev.  xxi.  5).  Comp. 
Paul’s  bitter  sarcasm  in  Gal.  v.  12. 

Reasons  have  been  given  for  not  identifying  the  persons  charac¬ 
terised  here  with  those  referred  to  in  i.  15-17.  (See  note  on  i.  15.) 
The  reference  here  is  to  Judaising  Christians.  In  view  of  their 
habit  of  keeping  an  eye  on  the  Pauline  churches  and  of  introduc¬ 
ing  their  emissaries  into  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  had  over¬ 
looked  Philippi ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  Paul  had  previously 
found  it  necessary  to  warn  the  church  against  their  designs.  Some 
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fresh  intelligence  of  their  operations  may  have  prompted  him  to 
repeat  those  cautions. 

Against  the  reference  to  Jews  it  may  be  said  that  Paul’s  dealing  with  the 
Jews  in  I  Thess.  ii.  14-16  would  lead  us  to  expect  something  similar  here  if 
the  parties  had  been  Jews,  since  their  proceedings  against  the  Christians 
would  probably  have  been  marked  by  the  open  violence  which  they  prac¬ 
tised  against  the  other  Macedonian  churches.  Here  Paul’s  warning  is 
directed  at  the  misleading  of  his  converts  by  false  teaching,  which  was  quite 
according  to  the  Judaising  method.  Moreover  his  expressions  here  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  2  Cor.  and  Gal.  as  respects  the  motive,  object,  and  methods 
of  these  agitators,  and  the  way  in  which  he  meets  them.  That  the  Judaisers 
were  referred  to  in  those  epistles  is  not  questioned.  Their  object  was  the 
overthrow  of  Paul’s  form  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Christianity  in  which  the  Mosaic  law  should  continue  in  full  force,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  circumcision.  The  Messiah  was  regarded  by  them  solely 
in  his  relation  to  the  Jewish  law.  The  attempt  of  Croc,  to  show  that  Paul 
here  designates  three  classes,  —  kijvcl s,  Libertine  Christians  or  backsliders  to 
Judaism;  ko.k.  ipy.,  those  who  would  combine  Christianity  with  Gentile  wis¬ 
dom  or  Jewish  superstition;  /carar.,  unbelieving  Jews,  —  is  one  of  the  curi¬ 
osities  of  exegesis.  Weiss  also  thinks  that  three  classes  are  intended:  kvp., 
heathen;  /ca/c.  epy.,  those  mentioned  in  i.  15;  fcarar.,  Jews. 

3.  tJ/xcis  yap  eV/xev  rj  TnpiToprj :  ‘  for  we  are  the  circumcision. * 
I  call  them  Kararopy 7,  and  not  mpiTopyj,  for  it  is  we  who  are  the 
7r€piToprj.  The  contemptuous  KaraTopyj  suggests  the  first  point  of 
contrast  between  the  Judaisers  and  the  true  Israel  of  God.  The 
abstract  TvzpiTopri,  ‘  circumcision/  stands  for  the  concrete,  ‘  the 
circumcised .’  (See  Rom.  iv.  9;  Gal.  ii.  9;  Eph.  ii.  11,  and 
the  phrase  ol  cV  TrepiTo/bJs,  Acts  x.  45,  xi.  2.)  We  are  the  true 
circumcision  as  compared  with  them,  for  their  circumcision  is 
only  outward,  in  the  flesh,  while  the  true  circumcision  is  that  of 
the  heart.  (See  Rom.  ii.  25-29  ;  Eph.  ii.  11  ;  Col.  ii.  n  ;  comp. 
Lev.  xxvi.  41  ;  Deut.  x.  16,  xxx.  6  ;  Jer.  vi.  10,  ix.  25,  26 ;  Ezek. 
xliv.  7.  See  also  Just.  M.  Dial.  Tr.  xii.,  xix.,  xliii.) 

For  this  claim  three  reasons  are  given  : 

(1)  ot  TrvtvpaTt  Oeov  XarpevovTts  :  ‘  who  serve  by  the  spirit  of 
God.’  A.V.  ‘  who  worship  God  in  the  Spirit  ’  follows  TR,  which 
reads  0e<3  for  Oeov. 

7rv€vpaTL :  Instrumental  dat.  (See  Rom.  viii.  14;  Gal.  v.  5,  18.) 
Who  serve  under  the  impulse  and  direction  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
(Comp.  Rom.  ii.  29.) 

A arpevovres  :  The  verb  originally  means  ( to  serve  for  hire/  then 
simply  ‘  to  serve.’  In  N.T.  both  of  ritual  service,  as  Heb.  viii.  5, 
ix.  9,  x.  2,  xiii.  10,  and  of  worship  or  service  generally,  as  Lk. 
i.  74 ;  Rom.  i.  9.  Especially  of  the  service  rendered  to  God  by 
Israelites  as  his  peculiar  people,  as  Acts  xxvi.  7 ;  Xarpela,  Rom. 
ix.  4 ;  Heb.  ix.  1,  6.  In  LXX  always  of  the  service  of  God  or  of 
heathen  divinities.  A  Jew  would  be  scandalised  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  term  to  Christian  service.  It  is  purposely  chosen  with 
reference  to  rj  nepiropy]. 
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(2)  Kal  Kav^w/xevot  €»/  XpKrra?  *Ii;(rov  :  c  and  boast  in  Christ  Jesus.’ 

Kavx<*>n*voL :  See  Rom.  ii.  17;  1  Cor.  i.  31;  2  Cor.  x.  17; 

Gal.  vi.  14. 

cv  X/o«rra>  ’I^orou  :  As  the  only  source  of  true  righteousness 
compared  with  the  legal  observance  of  the  Jew. 

(3)  Kal  ovk  iv  (TapKi  7re7rcH0oTes  :  1  and  do  not  trust  in  the  flesh.’ 
Not  the  same  conception  as  the  preceding  (so  Chr.,  Theoph., 
Calv.,  De  W.),  nor  is  it  a  more  precise  definition,  to  express  the 
purport  of  Kavx*  (Weiss).  It  indicates  and  repudiates  the  dispo¬ 
sition  out  of  which  the  false  boasting  of  the  Judaiser  proceeds. 
For  7T€7r<H0.,  see  i.  14. 

ev  arapKl:  Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  18;  Gal.  vi.  13,  14.  is  the 

human  nature  without  the  divine  Spirit ;  the  state  cf  man  before 
or  in  contrast  with  his  reception  of  the  divine  element  whereby 
he  becomes  a  new  creature  ;  the  whole  being  of  man  as  it  exists 
and  acts  apart  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  It  properly  char¬ 
acterises,  therefore,  not  merely  the  lower  forms  of  sensual  gratifi¬ 
cation,  but  all, — the  highest  developments  of  the  life  estranged 
from  God,  whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  aesthetic.  So  here  it 
covers  legal  observances,  circumcision,  descent,  ritual  strictness, 
as  they  exist  without  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  God.  (See  IV.  St. 
on  Rom.  vii.  5.) 

In  illustration  of  the  statement  that  Christians  have  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  flesh,  he  adduces  his  own  case,  showing  what  excep¬ 
tional  ancestral  and  ecclesiastical  advantages  as  a  Jew  he  renounced 
for  Christ’s  sake. 

4—7.  If  any  man  may  think  himself  warra7ited  in  trusting  in  the 
fleshy  it  is  myself  For  I  was  circumcised  when  eight  days  old,  as 
a  genuine  Israelite.  I  was  not  a  proselyte ,  but  of  direct  Israclitish 
descent.  I  belo7iged  to  the  honored  tribe  of  Benjamin.  I  was  a 
child  of  Hebrew  ancestors  who  spoke  the  Hebrew  tongue.  As  a 
i7iC77iber  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees ,  I  was  a  strict  legalist.  I  was 
zealous  for  77iy  religion  y  eve7i  to  the  extent  of  persecuting  Christia7isy 
a7id  I  was  bla77ieless  in  77iy  legal  righteousness.  But  all  these  advan¬ 
tages  I  counted  as  a  loss ,  a7id  renounced  them  for  Christ's  sake . 

4.  Kanrep  €yu>  7r€7roi0rj(TLV  Kal  c v  orapKi  :  1  although  having 

myself  confidence  in  the  flesh  also.’  It  might  be  urged  that  Paul, 
in  his  conversion  from  Judaism,  had  renounced  and  contemned 
that  which  he  did  not  himself  possess,  and  of  which  he  did  not 
know  the  value.  He  anticipates  this  by  saying  that  he  has 
renounced  advantages  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  the  value  of  which  no  one  knew  better  than  himself.  This  is 
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not  urged  as  an  attack  upon  the  Judaisers,  but  only  to  show  that 
he  had  already  possessed  all  that  upon  which  the  Jews  especially 
prided  themselves.  He  puts  himself  for  the  moment  at  the  Jew¬ 
ish  point  of  view.  If  the  true  ground  of  confidence  is  the  flesh,  he 
has  stronger  ground  than  even  his  Judaising  adversaries.  (Comp. 
2  Cor.  xi.  2i  ff.)  The  apparent  awkwardness  of  construction  is 
owing  to  the  quick  transition  from  the  plu.  nei tolOotzs  to  a  similar 
participial  construction  in  the  singular  (cxwv).  The  iyto  of  vs.  4 
really  lies  in  the  Zo-fxtv  of  vs.  3,  since  Paul  reckons  himself  among 
the  rjfxz ts.  He  is  separated  by  iyo).  The  sentence  proceeds  from 
KdLTrep  eycb,  as  if  the  previous  clause  had  been,  '/have  no  confidence 
in  the  flesh.’ 

KatVep  :  Only  here  in  Paul,  and,  as  usual,  with  the  participle. 
(Comp.  Heb.  v.  8,  vii.  5,  xii.  17.)  It  may  be  correctly  rendered 
4  although  ’  if  it  is  remembered  that  that  sense  lies  in  the  parti¬ 
ciple  and  not  in  Kamep,  which  literally  means  '  even  very  much.’ 

cx^v :  Not  to  be  rendered  '  I  might  have,’  as  A.V.  and  R.V.,  a 
translation  winch  grew  out  of  the  fear  of  the  older  interpreters  of 
seeming  to  commit  Paul  to  a  declaration  of  his  confidence  in  the 
flesh.  Paul  actually  possessed  these  advantages,  and,  from  the 
Jewish  point  of  view,  declares  that  he  had  confidence  in  them. 

7r€7roL9r)(Tiv  :  '  confidence  ’  or  '  ground  of  confidence.’  The  noun 
only  in  Paul.  For  the  phrase  ex->  cornP*  2  Cor.  iii.  4. 

Kal :  In  the  flesh  '  also'  As  well  as  in  Christ. 

Not  only  have  I  ground  of  confidence,  but  I  have  more  than 
they. 

et  ns  SoKct  aAAos  'KtiroiQiva.i  iv  crapKi :  '  If  any  one  is  disposed  to 
think  that  he  has  ground  of  confidence  in  the  flesh.’  The  indefin¬ 
ite  et  rt?  is  not  introduced  for  the  sake  of  policy,  or  in  a  concilia¬ 
tory  way,  as  if  Paul  were  avoiding  reference  to  any  particular 
case,  since  this  assumes  a  polemic  bearing  of  the  words.  Nor 
does  So*et  imply  that  the  advantage  was  only  apparent  (Chrys., 
Theoph.),  or  that  they  had  only  arrogated  it  to  themselves 
(Thdrt.)  ;  for  Paul  uses  SoKetv  of  himself.  He  merely  says  that 
he  possessed  advantages  on  which  any  Jew  might  have  congratu¬ 
lated  himself. 

AoKet  may  be  rendered  'seems’;  so  Vulg.  videtur ;  comp. 
1  Cor.  xii.  2 2  ;  2  Cor.  x.  9  ;  Gal.  ii.  9  ;  or  '  thinks,’  as  1  Cor.  iii. 
18,  viii.  2,  x.  12.  The  latter  is  Paul’s  more  common  usage.  So 
here,  'if  any  one  is  disposed  to  think.’  (Comp.  Mt.  iii.  9  ;  1  Cor. 
xi.  16.) 

cya>  /xaAAov  :  Supply  Sokuj  7t €7tol9 €voli  iv  (rapKt.  '  I  think  that  I 
have  reason  for  confidence  in  the  flesh  in  a  higher  degree  than 
they.’ 

The  grounds  of  this  last,  general  statement  are  now  given  in 
the  enumeration  of  Paul’s  advantages  as  a  Jew,  beginning  with  his 
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inherited  privileges.  First  is  circumcision,  the  main  point  in  a 
Jew’s  eyes,  and  that  by  which  the  whole  nation  was  named. 

5.  7 rtpiTOfxrj  oKTarjiMepos  :  £  eight  days  old  in  circumcision.’  ’O KTarj- 
fxepos  not  elsewhere  in  Bib.  It  denotes  here  not  interval,  but  dura¬ 
tion.  4  I  was  eight  days  old  when  circumcised.’  For  the  idiom, 
4  an  eight-day  one,’  comp,  reraprcuos,  Jn.  xi.  39;  Scvrepcuoi,  Acts 
xxviii.  13;  and  see  Wetst.  on  Jn.  xi.  39  for  a  long  list  of  class, 
parallels.  The  dative  is  the  dat.  of  reference.  (See  ii.  7  ;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  20,  etc. ;  Win.  xxxi.  6.)  Paul  was  circumcised  on  the  eighth 
day  as  a  genuine  Israelite  (Gen.  xvii.  12  ;  Lev.  xii.  3).  An  Ish- 
maelite  was  circumcised  in  his  thirteenth  year  (Gen.  xvii.  25). 

He  was  not  a  proselyte,  but  of  direct  Israelitish  descent :  ck 
yivovq  ’I o-parjX,  4  of  the  race  of  Israel.’  (Comp.  Rom.  xi.  1.)  He 
was  descended  from  the  patriarch  Jacob,  whose  name  of  honor, 
bestowed  by  God  himself  (Gen.  xxxii.  28),  was  the  sacred  name 
of  the  Jews  as  God’s  covenant  people  (Rom.  ix.  4  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  22  ; 
Eph.  ii.  12),  and  was  therefore  the  Jews’  especial  badge  and  title 
of  honor.  Their  descent  from  Abraham  they  shared  with  the 
Ishmaelites ;  their  descent  from  Abraham  and  Isaac,  with  the 
Edomites.  The  Israelite  claimed  descent  from  the  patriarch,  not 
as  Jacob  4  the  supplanter,’  but  as  Israel, 4  wrestler  with  God.*  (See 
Hos.  xii.  3,  4.)  ’Icrpar/A.  is  the  appositive  genit.,  and  is  the  name 
of  the  race  (yeVos),  as  Gal.  i.  14 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

< fivXrjs  Bevta/xetv :  Comp.  Rom.  xi.  1.  Benjamin  was  the  son  of 
the  beloved  wife  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  17,  18).  The  tribe  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  gave  Israel  its  first  king  (1  Sam.  ix.  1,  2).  The  tribe  was 
alone  faithful  to  Judah  at  the  separation  under  Rehoboam  (1  K. 
xii.  21).  After  the  return  from  exile,  it  formed  with  Judah  the 
kernel  of  the  new  colony  in  Palestine  (Ezra  iv.  1).  The  tribe 
always  held  the  post  of  honor  in  the  army.  Hence  the  battle-cry, 
4  After  thee  Benjamin  !  ’  (Jud.  v.  14  ;  Hos.  v.  8).  Of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  Benjamin  only  was  born  in  the  Land  of  Promise.  The 
great  national  deliverance  commemorated  in  the  feast  of  Purim 
was  due  to  Mordecai,  a  Benjamite.  Paul’s  own  name,  Saul,  was 
probably  from  the  son  of  Kish,  the  Benjamite  king. 

But  Paul’s  descent  was  not  only  from  the  choice  race  and  tribe, 
but  from  parents  of  the  pure  Hebrew  stock.  There  is  a  climax. 

‘E/2pa?os  ‘E/fyaiW  :  ‘  a  Hebrew  sprung  from  Hebrews.'  (Comp. 
2  Cor.  xi.  22.)  The  Greek  'Eftphios  (Lat.  Hebracus)  comes  through 
the  Aramaic  vernacular  of  Palestine  ( Hebraja ).  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  however,  rarely  used  it  instead  of  ’IovSaTos  ( Judaeus )  which 
prevailed  after  the  exile.  In  the  O.T. 4  Hebrew  ’  was  used  habitu¬ 
ally  and  consistently  to  denote  the  descendants  of  Abraham  as 
designated  by  foreigners,  or  as  applied  by  the  Hebrews  themselves 
when  addressing  foreigners,  or  when  speaking  of  themselves  in 
contrast  with  other  nations.  The  name  by  which  the  Hebrew 
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nation  habitually  called  itself  was  ‘  Israel  *  or  ‘  the  Children  of 
Israel.’  In  the  N.T.  'E/fytuo?  appears  in  Acts  vi.  i,  where  the 
native  Palestinian  Jewish-Christians  are  distinguished  from  the 
Hellenists  or  Greek-speaking  Jews.  This  distinction  marks  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  language.  The  O.T.  does  not  know  the  word  ‘  Hebrew  ’ 
with  reference  to  language.  The  old  Hebrew  is  called  ‘  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Canaan  ’  (Is.  xix.  18),  indicating  the  close  relationship 
of  this  Semitic  tongue  with  that  of  the  Canaanites,  especially  the 
Phoenicians.  In  the  Apocr.  and  N.T.  the  term  ‘  Hebrew  ’  is  used 
almost  exclusively  of  the  Aramaic  vernacular.  (See  Jn.  v.  2,  xix. 
13,  17,  20;  Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2,  xxvi.  14.)  Here  the  term 
expresses  the  difference  of  language.  Though  a  Hellenist,  Paul 
was  trained  in  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  by  Hebrew-speaking 
parents.  Though  born  outside  of  the  Holy  Land,  yet  as  a  child 
of  Hebrew  ancestors,  and  ‘  the  son  of  Pharisees’  (Acts  xxiii.  6), 
in  speech  and  habits  of  life  he  remained  allied  to  the  people  of 
Palestine.  He  might  have  been  an  Israelite  and  not  a  Hebrew 
speaker;  but  he  emphasises  the  fact  that  he  was  both  a  true 
Israelite  and  one  who  used  the  language  of  his  forefathers.  He 
was  trained  under  a  Hebrew  teacher  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.  3)  ; 
he  spoke  Hebrew,  i.e.  Aramaic  (Acts  xxi.  40,  xxii.  2)  ;  and  he 
quotes  often  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  (See  Riehm.  Handw . 
des  bibl.  Alterthums ,  sub  “  Eber  ”  and  “  Hebraer  ”  ;  Trench,  Syn . 
xxxix.) 

Similar  expressions,  denoting  position  or  character  as  resting  upon  birth 
from  parents  of  like  position  and  character,  are  common  in  class.  (See 
Aristoph.  Ran.  730;  Soph.  Elect.  589;  Pkiloc.  384;  Eur.  Ale.  677;  Hdt. 
ii.  143,  etc.) 

These  four  specifications  of  inherited  privilege  are  summed  up 
by  Paul  in  Gal.  ii.  15.  Matheson,  Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul \ 
remarks  that  a  man  trained  under  such  influences  must,  on  every 
side,  have  been  repelled  by  the  spectacle  of  the  cross  of  Jesus. 
He  was  required  to  accept  him  precisely  at  the  point  where  his 
national  characteristics  were  assailed  (pp.  36,  37). 

He  now  passes  to  advantages  of  a  distinctly  personal  character, 
relating  to  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical  position. 

Kara  vofiov  <I>aptcrato?  :  ‘  as  touching  the  law  a  Pharisee.'  (Comp. 
Acts  xxii.  3,  xxiii.  6,  xxvi.  5.) 

vopov  :  The  Mosaic  law,  the  standing  authority  of  which  was  the 
principle  on  which  the  Judaisers  insisted.  This  is  confirmed  by 
0p7)(TKLa<;,  Acts  xxvi.  5  ;  by  the  allusions  here  to  concision  and  cir¬ 
cumcision,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  in  all  the  words  connected 
with  vofiov  in  vs.  5,  there  is  an  immediate  reference  to  the  Jewish 
race  and  ideas.  Moreover,  Sikcuoo-.  t.  lv  vo/x.  corresponds  with 
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similar  phrases  in  Rom.  and  Gal.  where  the  Mosaic  law  is  contem¬ 
plated,  as  Gal.  iii.  ii,  12.  It  was  the  righteousness  of  the  Mosaic 
system  which  Paul  had  abandoned  for  Christ. 

These  considerations  do  not  seem  to  favor  Lightf.’s  explanation,  “  the 
Mosaic  law  regarded  in  the  abstract  as  a  principle  of  action,  being  coor¬ 
dinated  with  f^Xos  and  diKaioavvrjv .” 

No  sharp  distinction  can  be  fixed  between  v6/j..  and  6  v6fi.  It  is  unquest¬ 
ionable  that  v6/x.  is  used  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  well  as  6  v6/jl.  If  Paul 
sometimes  uses  vbfx.  in  a  wider  sense,  —  of  law  considered  as  a  principle, 
with  the  stress  upon  the  conception  of  law  itself,  rather  than  upon  its 
historical  and  outward  form,  —  the  Mosaic  law  is  habitually  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  his  thought  as  the  great  embodiment  and  representative  of  the 
conception. 

3>apicra?os  :  Belonging  to  the  party  of  the  most  orthodox  defend¬ 
ers,  observers,  and  expounders  of  the  law.  There  may  be  a  subtle 
irony  in  these  words.  Paul  never  ceased  to  reverence  the  law 
itself  as  the  expression  of  God’s  holiness  (Rom.  ii.  13,  20,  iii.  31, 
vii.  7,  12,  14,  etc.)  ;  but  the  Pharisees’  treatment  of  the  law  struck 
at  its  original  dignity,  since  they  made  it  void  by  the  oral  tradition 
with  which  they  overlaid  it.  (See  Mt.  xv.  2,  3,  6  ;  Mk.  vii.  3,  5, 
8,  9,  13  ;  and  comp.  Jos.  Antiq.  xiii.  10,  6.)  Paul  then  may  mean, 
‘  I  kept  the  law  with  Pharisaic  strictness,  practically  dishonoring 
it ;  observing  the  traditions  rather  than  the  law  itself.’  From  this 
point  of  view  comp.  Gal.  i.  14. 

6.  Kara  £77X09  Sicukgdv  ttjv  iKKXrjcrtav  :  Ironical.  ‘  I  was  so  very 
zealous  that  I  became  a  persecutor  of  the  church  of  Christ.’  Zeal 
for  God,  for  his  house,  and  for  his  law,  was  the  highest  praise  of 
an  O.T.  saint.  (See  Num.  xxv.  1 1 ,  13;  1  K.  xix.  10,  14  ;  Ps.  lxix. 
[lxviii.]  9.  Comp.  Acts  xxi.  20,  xxii.  3  ;  Rom.  x.  2.)  Thdrt. 
comments  :  ov  yap  8ta  tyj v  <f>iXorip.L av,  ov8e  Sta  S6£ av  kzvtjv,  ov8e 
<f>6ov(i>  fiaXXo pLevos,  w9  Tov&ziW  dp^ovres,  dAAd  rai  vi rep  tov  vop.ov 
cfiXeyopievos  £77X0),  tyjv  iKKXr)(Tiav  €7 ropOovv.  —  “  Not  because  of  ambi¬ 
tion  nor  for  empty  renown,  neither  being  smitten  with  envy  like 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  but  being  inflamed  with  zeal  for  the  law,  I 
persecuted  the  church.” 

SttuKwv  :  Used  adjectively,  parallel  with  d/xc/x7rro9.  Not  as  a 
substantive,  as  Mey.,  Weiss,  Lips.,  which  occurs  with  the  article 
(Win.  xlv.  7). 

8iKaLo(rvvr)v  ttjv  iv  vdpo> :  ‘  righteousness  which  is  in  the  law.’ 
Aik.  is  used  abstractly,  and  then  concretely  defined  by  r.  iv  vop.. 
‘As  regards  righteousness  —  I  mean  that  which  is  in  the  law’: 
which  resides  in  the  righteous  law  and  consists  in  its  strict  observ¬ 
ance.  AiKatoo-vvr]  is  used  here  in  its  objective  sense  of  conformity 
to  an  external  rule  of  righteousness.  The  righteousness  is  in  (cV) 
the  law,  not  in  the  man  :  in  the  man  only  as  he  conforms  to  the 
law.  It  is  not  regarded  as  an  inward  righteousness  like  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  faith.  Comp,  ck  v'> /jlov  (vs.  9),  where  the  righteousness 
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is  treated  as  proceeding  from  the  law.  The  reference  need  not  be 
confined  to  the  ceremonial  law,  for  the  law  is  a  whole  (Gal.  iii.  io). 

yevofxevos  :  ‘  having  become  ’  :  in  the  course  of  my  pursuit  of 
legal  righteousness. 

a/xe/A7r7-os  :  See  on  ii.  15.  Not  absolutely  blameless,  according 
to  God’s  standard,  but  in  human  judgment.  (Comp.  Gal.  i.  14.) 

On  Holsten’s  attempt  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle  by 

endeavoring  to  show  in  this  statement  a  contradiction  of  Paul’s  teaching 

elsewhere  that  man  is  unable  perfectly  to  keep  the  law,  see  Introd.  vi. 

The  blamelessness  here  asserted  is  according  to  human,  Pharisaic  standards. 

7.  dAAa  artm  rjv  (jlol  xep&r) :  ‘  but  such  things  as  were  gains  to 
me.’ 

anra  :  instead  of  the  simple  a,  because  of  xlpSrj :  ‘  things  which 
were  of  such  a  kind  that  they  could  be  called  xlpSrjl  It  presents 
a  category  of  the  things  specified  in  vs.  5,  6.  See  for  this  usage 
Gal.  iv.  24,  v.  19  ;  Phil.  ii.  20;  Col.  ii.  23. 

p.01 :  dative  of  advantage ;  not  of  judgment,  1  in  my  estimation.’ 

K€pSr] :  ‘  gains,’  taken  separately ;  the  profits  of  descent,  of  legal 
strictness,  of  zeal,  etc.,  each  attended  with  its  own  particular  gain. 

Tcurra  :  defining  and  emphasising  KepSrj. 

rjyrpjLai :  ‘  I  have  counted  ’  :  with  deliberate  judgment.  (See  on 
ii.  6.) 

£rj piiav :  1  a  loss.’  The  several  gains  are  massed  in  one  loss. 
The  word  only  in  this  epistle  and  Acts  xxvii.  10,  21.  See  farther 
on  it>rjp.LU)Orjv  (vs.  8). 

From  his  former  experience  he  now  turns  to  his  present  Christ¬ 
ian  ideal  and  his  efforts  to  attain  it. 

8-14.  Since  the  hour  of  my  conversion  my  estimate  of  the  worth - 
less  ness  of  my  legal  righteousness  and  its  profits  has  not  changed. 
I  continue  to  count  them  all  but  loss  as  compared  with  the  surpass - 
ing  worth  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.  To  me  they 
are  mere  refuse ,  if  I  can  bid  make  Christ  my  own  and  may  be 
found  living  in  him ,  not  having  a  righteousness  of  my  own ,  which 
is  of  the  law ,  but  rather  a  righteousness  which  proceeds  from  God, 
which  is  based  upon  faith ,  and  which  becomes  mine  through  faith 
in  Christ :  a  righteousness  which  means  such  intimate  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  Christ  as  that  his  risen  life  shall  be  a  power  in 
my  life ,  and  his  sufferings  shall  be  mine ,  even  unto  death  ;  and 
that  so ,  at  last,  if  this  may  be,  I  may  be  raised  from  the  dead  as 
he  was.  I  speak  of  my  desire,  not  of  my  attainment,  for  I  have 
not  yet  realised  my  ideal ;  but  I  am  pressing  on  toward  the  attain - 
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ment  and  fulfilment  of  that  which  Christ  contemplated  in  my 
conversio?i.  No,  I  have  not  yet  attained;  but  one  thing  I  do.  Not 
encouraged  to  self-satisfaction  or  relaxation  of  effort  by  what  is 
past,  I  stretch  forward,  like  a  racer  to  the  goal,  toward  that  high 
destiny  to  which  God  in  Christ  is  ever  su??i?no?iing  me  from  heaven . 

8.  dAAa  fi€v owyc  kcu  ^yov/xat :  ‘  nay  then  I  am  indeed  also 
counting.* 

BDFGKL  read  ficv  ovv;  pevovvye  n  AP,  17,  37. 

Mcv  confirms  fjyovfiaa,  and  ovv,  strengthened  by  ye,  recurs  to 
rjyrjfiai  and  carries  it  forward,  thus  guarding  against  a  possible 
misunderstanding  of  the  last  statement.  ‘  Nay  then,  if  my  rjyrjfjLcu 
be  thought  to  have  been  a  mere  impulsive  act  of  breaking  with 
the  past,  —  I  am,  in  truth,  also  counting  all  things  as  loss  for 
Christ’s  sake.’  His  break  with  legal  righteousness  perpetuates 
itself.  For  /xcvowyc  see  Rom.  ix.  20,  x.  18. 

IlavTa  corresponds  with  ariva  (vs.  7)  :  all  things  which  formed 
the  ground  of  my  false  confidence. 

Sta  to  v7T€p€gov  rrjs  y vwo-eojs  Xptorou  'lrjcrov  rov  Kvpiov  p,ov  :  *  for 
the  surpassing  worth  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.’ 
This  expands  Sui  rov  Xpiarov ,  thus  defining  more  clearly  the 
motive  of  ijy^/xat  £r)p.iav.  The  yyrjpiaL  was  caused  by  an  over¬ 
powering  impression  of  Christ ;  the  rjyovpat  by  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  The  ov  in  the  next  clause  gathers  additional  force  from 
yvujo-ecus.  To  vi r.  r.  yvucr.  is  not  a  hendiadys,  *  the  excellent  know¬ 
ledge,*  as  Vulg.  ‘eminentem  scientiam.’  The  neuter  participle 
with  the  article  is  more  graphic  than  the  noun  wrcpoxq.  (See 
Blass,  p.  15 1.)  On  substantivised  neuters  see  Win.  xxxiv.  2,  and 
comp.  Rom.  ii.  4,  viii.  3,  ix.  22  ;  1  Cor.  i.  25  ;  Heb.  vi.  1 7.  IYwcrt? 
is  used  in  its  original,  simple  sense,  as  Rom.  ii.  20  ;  1  Cor.  i.  5, 
viii.  1.  Not  in  the  later,  philosophic  sense. 

rov  Kvpiov  piov  :  Kvpiov  adds  emphasis  to  tov  XpurToy  (vs.  7). 
For  /x ov,  with  its  sense  of  personal  appropriation,  comp.  i.  3.  The 
knowledge  is  surpassing  because  its  subject  is  Lord,  to  be  con¬ 
fessed  and  worshipped  by  the  created  universe  (ii.  11).  Christ, 
as  the  subject  of  this  knowledge,  is  regarded  with  reference  to  all 
that  he  is  or  becomes  to  a  believer.  So  Croc. :  “  Complectitur 
personam,  officium  et  beneficium,  quae  separari  non  possunt.’* 

The  designations  of  Christ  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  resemble 
those  in  the  earlier  letters.  T yaovs  alone  occurs  only  in  Eph.  iv.  21 ; 
Phil.  ii.  10.  Xptcrr6s  and  6  Xp.  are  very  frequent.  The  title  icvpios  added 
to  the  personal  name  occurs  chiefly  in  the  beginnings  of  the  epistles,  as 
Eph.  i.  2;  Philem.  3;  Phil.  i.  2;  but  Christ  is  commonly  styled  Ktipios  or 
&  /«}pios  simply,  especially  in  the  formula  iv  Kvpltp.  In  Phil.  6  Kvp.  tj/x.  TX 
is  not  found.  In  Philem.,  which  contains  nearly  all  the  formulas,  the  simple 
Xt6s  occurs  only  in  vs.  6. 
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ra  TTavTa  :  collectively.  (Comp.  Rom.  viii.  32,  xi.  36;  1  Cor. 
viii.  6.)  Accusative  of  reference.  1 1  became  loser  in  respect  of 
all  things.’ 

i^rjfjLLuiOrjv :  ‘  I  became  loser.’  The  verb  means  ‘  to  fine,’  4  to 
amerce,’  ‘  to  mulct,’  and  is  to  be  taken  in  its  passive  sense;  not 
as  middle  or  reflexive,  ‘  I  have  made  myself  lose,’  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  N.T.  usage.  (See  Mt.  xvi.  26  ;  Lk.  ix.  25  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  15  ; 
2  Cor.  vii.  9;  LXX ;  Ex.  xxi.  22;  Prov.  xix.  19,  xxii.  3.)  The 
middle  sense  would  ascribe  c^/x.  as  an  act  to  Paul  himself,  whereas 
the  thought  is  that,  having  been  grasped  and  possessed  by  Christ, 
his  former  possessions  fell  away.  The  aorist  points  to  the  defin¬ 
ite  period  of  his  conversion.  In  that  great  crisis  all  his  legal 
possessions  were  lost. 

Kal  rjyovfiaL :  continuous  present.  (See  above.)  It  may  be 
regarded  as  dependent  on  Si’  ov  (Mey.,  Ellic.,  Lightf.),  or  as  a 
new  point,  and  parallel  with  fjyovfi.  irav .  £rjpL.  (Weiss).  The  latter 
seems  a  little  simpler,  e^/x.  having  its  motive  in  St’  ov,  and  tW 
K€pS.  being  the  motive  of  rjyovfi.  <tkv/3.,  thus  contrasting  the  gain 
with  what  he  threw  away  as  worthless.  On  the  other  explanation, 
Lva  Ktp8.  adds  a  mptive  to  St’  ov. 

crKvpaXa  :  ‘  refuse.’  Only  here  in  N.T.  (Comp.  LXX ;  Sir. 
xxvii.  4.)  Belonging  wholly  to  later  Gk.,  as  Plut.,  Jos.  The 
derivation  cannot  be  certainly  shown.  Suidas  says  KvcnfiaXov ; 

i. e.  TO  rot?  /evert  fiaXXoptvov,  1  that  which  is  thrown  to  the  dogs.’ 
More  probably  connected  with  o-/cwp, ‘  stercus.’  (See  Curtius,  Gk. 
Etym.  i.  167  [Eng.].)  It  signifies  either  ‘excrement’  or  ‘the 
leavings  of  the  table.’  A  strong  expression  from  the  man  who 
could  write  Gal.  i.  14.  Some  of  the  patristic  interpreters  were 
embarrassed  by  this  passage  because  the  apparent  disparagement 
of  the  law  was  seized  upon  by  Antinomians,  and  used  in  their 
own  interest.  Hence  they  tried  to  modify  Paul’s  meaning  by 
referring  it  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  law.  The  law  was  a 
light,  but  unnecessary  after  the  sun  had  arisen.  It  was  a  ladder, 
useful  to  mount  by,  but  useless  after  one  had  mounted.  On  the 
same  line  <jKvfiaX a  was  explained  by  the  chaff,  which  is  part  of  the 
ripening  corn,  but  is  thrown  away  in  the  threshing.  (See  Chr.) 

XpLo-rov  Ktp&ri<ru> :  Appropriate  Christ  and  make  him  his  own, 
with  all  of  grace  and  glory  that  attaches  to  him.  Paul’s  earnest¬ 
ness  is  shown  in  his  reiteration  :  KepSrj,  /xtav,  e^/xte^y,  iravra, 
XpKTTov,  etc. 

He  proceeds  to  show  what  is  involved  in  winning  Christ. 

9.  Kal  cvpe#o>  cv  avrui :  For  tvpcOw,  see  on  ii.  7*  Often  in  the 
passive  in  the  sense  of  ‘to  be  seen,  discovered,  or  proved  to  be.’ 
(See  Acts  v.  39  ;  Rom.  vii.  10 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  2  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  12  ;  Gal. 

ii.  17.)  Here  pointing  to  the  recognition  by  others  of  Paul’s 
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union  with  Christ.  (Comp.  Ign.  Eph.  xi. ;  Trail,  xiii.)  By  some 
commentators  it  is  referred  to  the  last  day,  either  wholly  or  in 
part  (see  Lightf.)  ;  but  the  entire  line  of  thought  refers  to  union 
with  Christ  in  this  life.  The  final  result  appears  in  vs.  n.  Calv. 
wrongly  makes  evpeOZ*  active,  and  explains  that  Paul  had  renounced 
all  that  he  had  in  order  that  he  might  find  it  in  Christ. 

iv  avr<2  :  See  on  iv  XpurT<$ 'Irjaov  (i.  i).  The  same  idea  appears 
in  i.  21  ;  Gal.  ii.  20:  the  state  of  identification  with  Christ’s  life 
as  the  principle  of  salvation ;  the  immanence  of  that  principle  in 
the  human  life.  Comp,  also  Jn.  xiv.  20,  xv.  2,  4,  5,  7,  xvii.  21, 
23.  “The  Christian,”  says  Weiss,  “exercises  all  the  functions  of 
his  life  in  Christ.  In  him,  or  in  fellowship  with  him,  are  rooted 
trust  (Phil.  ii.  19,  24),  joy  (Phil.  iii.  1,  iv.  4,  10),  boldness 
(Philem.  8),  Christian  refreshment  (Philem.  20).  In  him  one 
speaks  (Eph.  iv.  17) ;  executes  his  ministry  (Col.  iv.  17)  ;  enter¬ 
tains  another  (Phil.  ii.  29)  ;  maintains  unanimity  with  another 
(Phil.  iv.  2)  ;  obeys  another  (Eph.  vi.  1).  In  him  one  is 
strengthened,  and  can  do  all  things  (Eph.  vi.  10;  Phil.  iv.  13).” 
— Bid.  TheoL  §  101.  Christ,  the  personified  revelation  of  the 
divine  love,  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  human  personal  life,  so 
that  this  life  moves  in  Christ  as  in  its  own  peculiar  element.  To 
be  in  Christ  is  to  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  to  be  one  Spirit 
with  him  (Rom.  viii.  9;  1  Cor.  vi.  17).  See  note  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter  on  Paul’s  conception  of  righteousness  by  faith. 

p.rj  eyuv :  Expressing  the  mode,  not  the  condition  of  being  in 
Christ. 

iprj v  §LKaio<Tvvr)v  :  ‘a  righteousness  of  my  own.’  Not  *  my  own 
righteousness,’  as  A.V.,  for  no  such  thing  exists ;  but  a  righteous¬ 
ness  which  might  be  described  as  my  own.  f  My  own  righteous¬ 
ness  ’  would  be  rrjv  ip.rjv  8lk.  (Comp.  Rom.  x.  3.) 

rrjv  €K  vopiov  :  Defining  ip..  Slk.  A  righteousness  which  could 
be  called  ‘mine  ’  would  be  a  righteousness  ‘  proceeding  from  (ck) 
the  law.’  He  lays  down  a  general  proposition  :  Human  righteous¬ 
ness  is  legal  righteousness.  It  is  contained  in  the  law  (vs.  6),  and 
passes  from  the  law  to  the  man  as  the  man  obeys  the  law  (Rom. 
x.  5).  The  man’s  righteousness  is  generated  by  its  precepts. 

Sta  7rtcrre<D?  Xpio-rov :  ‘  through  faith  of  (in)  Christ.’  Aia  marks 
faith  as  the  medium  of  attaining  righteousness.  (Comp.  Rom. 
iii.  22  ;  Gal.  ii.  16  ;  Eph.  ii.  8.)  For  ‘  faith  Christ  ’  =  ‘faith  in 
Christ,’  comp.  Mk.  xi.  22  ;  Rom.  iii.  22  ;  2  Cor.  x.  5  ;  Gal.  ii.  16, 
iii.  22  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  13 ;  Jas.  ii.  1. 

TYfV  ck  Oeov  SiKaiocrvvrjv  ini  Trj  nierrei  :  ‘  the  righteousness  which 
is  from  God  resting  upon  faith.’  A  further  definition  of  tyjv  Sta 
Trio-.  Xp.,  describing  its  source  and  its  basis.  It  proceeds  from 
God,  and  is  therefore  in  contrast  with  iprjv  Sik.  The  phrase  is 
not  synonymous  with  Sikclloo-vvy]  Oeov  (Rom.  i.  17),  which  signifies 
righteousness  which  is  God’s ;  which  resides  in  him  as  his  attri- 
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bute  ;  not,  as  commonly  explained,  righteousness  which  is  from 
God,  and  is  bestowed  by  him  upon  man.  A LKaioavvrj  Ocov  is  of 
course  assumed  in  r.  c/c  Oe.  St k.  The  ideal  and  the  source  of  right¬ 
eousness  are  in  God.  God  is  the  source  of  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  which  contemplates  man’s  righteousness,  and  Christ  is  ‘  the 
image  of  his  substance  ’  (Heb.  i.  3  ;  see  2  Cor.  v.  21,  and  Sanday 
on  Ro7?i.  p.  162).  As  related  to  man,  the  righteousness  of  God 
rests  upon  (ini)  faith,  the  ( rrj )  faith  which  each  man  exercises 
towards  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  only  instance  of  the 
phrase  ini  rrj  7rtcrrct  in  N.T.  It  expresses  Sia  nivTtm  a  little  more 
definitely,  and  sets  forth  the  only  true  basis  of  all  human  righteous¬ 
ness.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  righteousness  rests  ultimately  on 
God,  and  not  on  faith  ;  but  if  that  is  an  objection,  the  same  would 
lie  against  Sik.  Ik  nto-T.  (Rom.  ix.  30,  x.  6).  Lightf.,  following  Ril. 
and  van  Heng.,  renders  ini  ‘  on  condition  of.’  But  Paul  is  here 
speaking  rather  of  the  essential  character  of  this  righteousness 
than  of  the  terms  on  which  it  is  received  by  men.  It  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  God’s  righteousness  as  imparted  to  man  that  it  rests 
upon  faith  (Rom.  iv.  5). 

Lightf.  refers  to  Acts  iii.  16,  though  there  is  a  doubtful  reading. 
WH.  omit,  with  n*  B.  Tisch.,  R.T.,  and  Weiss  retain. 

Mey.  supplies  exw v,  repeated  after  a\\a;  ‘having  on  the  ground  of  faith 
righteousness  through  faith,’  which  is  harsh  and  quite  unnecessary.  Equally 
awkward  is  the  connection  of  ini  rrj  ntcrrec  with  eupetfw,  as  Weiss.  Rather 
it  is  to  be  connected  with  StKatoavp-qv  immediately  preceding.  The  omission 
of  the  article  before  ini  t.  nlar.  has  numerous  precedents  in  cases  where 
the  whole  expression  represents  one  idea. 

He  goes  on  to  show  in  what  this  righteousness  by  faith  consists. 

10.  tov  yvcbmi  avrov  :  ‘  that  I  may  come  to  know  him.’  Taken 
up  from  the  yi wews  of  vs.  8,  and  explaining  it.  Tov  yvwcu  is  the 
infinitive  of  design,  setting  forth  the  end  contemplated  in  the 
righteousness  of  faith.  For  this  usage  see  Mt.  xxiv.  45  ;  Lk.  ii. 
24,  27  ;  Acts  xxvi.  18  ;  1  Cor.  x.  13  ;  Gal.  iii.  10  ;  and  Burt.  397  ; 
Win.  xliv.  4  b . 

Lips,  and  Kl.  coordinate  tov  yv.  with  Xva  eupetfw,  as  representing,  not 
the  purpose  of  being  found  in  Christ,  nor  the  object  for  which  Paul  pos¬ 
sesses  the  righteousness  of  faith,  but  the  mode  in  which  he  desires  to  be 
found  in  Christ.  But  the  dependence  on  what  immediately  precedes  is 
most  natural.  In  t6v  Xrbv  Kepd .  and  evpedtb  two  elements  are  given  which 
do  not  furnish  a  parallel  to  tov  yp&vai,  and  Paul’s  habit  is  to  join  two 
parallel  clauses  of  design  with  a  double  tva.  (See  Rom.  vii.  13;  2  Cor.  ix.  3; 
Gal.  iii.  14.)  The  difference,  however,  is  not  important.  Calv.,  Grot., 
Beng.,  make  tov  yp.  dependent  on  Trj  nLoT.,  describing  the  power  and  the 
nature  of  faith.  But  this  construction  with  xhrr.  has  no  parallel  in  NT. 
The  change  of  construction  from  tva  in  vs.  9  to  the  infin.  of  design  is  not 
uncommon  in  Paul.  (See  Rom.  vi.  6;  Col.  i.  9,  10.) 

For  yvcovai,  see  on  i.  19.  Paul’s  end  is,  indeed,  dSeW,  the 
absolute  knowledge ;  but  he  is  here  speaking  rather  of  his  co7?ii?ig 
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into  a  knowledge  of  the  riches  of  Christ  in  the  process  of  his 
experience.  See  Lightf.  on  Gal.  iv.  gy  and  comp.  Jn.  vii.  27; 
1  Cor.  ii.  11  ;  Gal.  iv.  8,  9  ;  Eph.  v.  5  ;  1  Jn.  ii.  18,  29,  iii.  1,  16, 
iv.  16.  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  in  N.T.  Greek,  yivwo-Keiv 
often  implies  a  personal  relation  between  the  knower  and  the 
known,  involving  the  influence  of  the  object  of  knowledge  upon 
the  knower.  (See  Jn.  ii.  24,  25  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  8  j  1  Jn.  iv.  8.)  In 
Jn.  the  relation  itself  is  expressed  by  the  verb  (Jn.  xvii.  3,  25  ; 
1  Jn.  ii.  3,  4,  v.  20).  Here,  therefore,  ‘that  I  may  come  to  know,’ 
appropriating  with  the  increase  of  knowledge. 

The  two  following  details  are  involved  in  personal  knowledge 
of  Christ : 

Kal  tyjv  Svva/uuv  rrjs  dvacrracreoDs  avrov  :  ‘  and  the  power  of  his 
resurrection.’  Kai  is  more  than  a  simple  connective.  It  intro¬ 
duces  a  definition  and  fuller  explanation  of  avrov.  Awa/uv  is  not 
the  power  by  which  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  (Chr.,  CEc.), 
nor,  as  Theoph.,  “because  to  arise  is  great  power”;  nor  Christ’s 
power  to  raise  up  believers.  Like  the  preceding  expressions,  it 
describes  a  subjective  experience.  It  is  the  power  of  the  risen 
Christ  as  it  becomes  a  subject  of  practical  knowledge  and  a  power 
in  Paul’s  inner  life.  It  is  thus  within  the  same  circle  of  thought 
as  Rom.  vi.  4-1 1.  (Comp.  Col.  iii.  1  fif.)  The  resurrection  is 
viewed,  not  only  as  something  which  Paul  hopes  to  experience 
after  death,  nor  as  a  historical  experience  of  Christ  which  is  a 
subject  of  grateful  and  inspiring  remembrance,  but  as  a  present, 
continuously  active  force  in  his  Christian  development.  The 
beginning  of  the  life  of  faith  is  a  moral  resurrection,  a  rising  with 
Christ  (Rom.  vi.  5;  Col.  iii.  1),  inaugurating  ‘newness  of  life’ 
(Rom.  vi.  4), — life  in  the  Spirit  (Rom.  vii.  6),  a  life  essentially 
identical  with  the  auovios  and  brovpavios  of  the  glorified  Jesus. 
Comp.  Eph.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  5,  6  ;  and  see  the  very  suggestive  remarks 
of  Pfleiderer,  Paulinismus,  ch.  v.  “  The  rising  with  Christ  is  put, 
not  as  an  object  of  hope,  but  as  belonging  to  the  present,  from 
the  moment  when  ‘  the  spirit  of  him  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the 
dead  ’  (Rom.  viii.  1 1)  takes  up  its  abode  in  believers  ;  so  that  the 
rising  with  Christ  is  so  far  a  fact  as  that  for  them  a  new  life  is 
opened  (2  Cor.  v.  15  ;  Gal.  ii.  19).  Thus,  equipped  with  the 
death-overcoming,  spiritual  life-power  of  Christ,  they  enter  upon 
a  condition  in  which  they  are  enabled  to  overcome  the  power  of 
sin  in  their  members,  so  that  sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over 
them  (Rom.  vi.  13,  14;  Col.  iii.  5).”  —  Klopper.  Thus  the 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  Christ’s  resurrection  appears  as  an 
element  of  the  righteousness  of  faith.  This  explains  Paul’s  phrase 
‘justification  of  life ’  (Rom.  v.  18).  This  knowledge  includes  the 
assurance  of  immortality. 


III.  10]  FELLOWSHIP  WITH  CHRISTS  SUFFERINGS  1 05 

Kal  Koivwviav  TraS^ixaTuiv  avrov :  1  and  the  fellowship  of  his 

sufferings.' 

DFGKLP  tt)v  before  koiv. 

Comp.  2  Cor.  i.  5,  iv.  10,  11  ;  Gal.  vi.  17  ;  Col.  i.  24  ;  1  Pet.  iv. 
13.  A  participation  in  the  sufferings  which  Christ  endured  in  his 
mortal  life.  (Comp.  Heb.  xii.  2,  3.)  Such  participation  is  involved 
in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  It  is  not  merely  ethical.  It  does  not 
refer,  except  by  implication,  to  the  victorious  power  of  suffering. 
Nor  is  a  mere  likeness  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  intended.  Like 
the  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection,  the  fellowship  of 
the  sufferings  is  involved  in  the  mystical  union  with  Christ,  and  is 
treated  by  Paul  as  a  verification  of  this  “at  its  hardest  and  most 
decisive  point  ”  (Weiss).  Being  in  Christ  involves  fellowship  with 
Christ  at  all  points,  —  his  obedient  life,  his  spirit,  his  sufferings, 
his  death,  and  his  glory.  The  order  of  arrangement  here  is  the 
true  one.  The  fellowship  of  the  sufferings  follows  the  experience 
of  the  power  of  the  resurrection.  For  the  power  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  appears  in  justification  of  life ;  and  the  new  life  in  and  with 
Christ  puts  its  subject  where  Christ  was,  —  in  that  attitude  towards 
the  world  which  engenders  contradiction,  reproach,  and  persecu¬ 
tion.  As  Mey.  truthfully  observes :  “The  enthusiastic  feeling  of 
drinking  the  cup  of  Christ  is  not  possible  unless  a  man  bears  in 
his  heart  the  mighty  assurance  of  resurrection  through  the  Lord.” 
One  who  is  not  under  the  power  of  the  resurrection  will  not  share 
Christ’s  sufferings,  because  his  moral  attitude  will  not  be  such  as 
to  call  out  the  assaults  of  the  world.  (Comp.  jn.  vii.  7.)  How 
this  desire  was  fulfilled  in  Paul  appears  in  the  Acts,  and  in  allusions 
in  his  letters.  (See  1  Cor.  iv.  10-13,  xv.  31  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  8-12  ; 
Gal.  vi.  17.)  Christ  had  said  of  him,  ‘I  will  show  him  how  great 
things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name’s  sake  ’  (Acts  ix.  16). 

(rv/x/zopc^t^ojLievos  ro>  OavaTio  avrov :  ‘  becoming  conformed  unto 
his  death.’ 

nc  Dc  EKL  (Tvfijiopcpovfxevos. 

FG  avvcpopTeifynevoSy  *  being  burdened  together.' 

The  conception  of  fellowship  with  Christ’s  sufferings  is  further 
unfolded  to  its  last  point — even  unto  death.  (Comp.  ii.  8.) 
'ZvfjLfxopfpL&o-Oai  not  elsewhere  in  Bib.  The  adj.  o-u/x/xop^o?  occurs 
iii.  21  ;  Rom.  viii.  29.  The  participle  is  in  apposition  with  the 
subject  of  tov  y vo) vat.  (Comp.  Eph.  iv.  2  ;  Col.  i.  10.)  Not 
middle,  ‘  conforming  myself  to,’  but  passive.  The  conformity  is 
not  ethical,  as  Rom.  vi.  3-1 1,  but  is  a  conformity  with  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ’s  earthly  life,  even  unto  death.  It  does  not  necessa¬ 
rily  indicate,  as  Mey.,  a  distinct  contemplation  of  Paul’s  martyrdom. 
(Comp.  i.  25,  26,  ii.  23,  24.)  The  thought  is  rather  that  of  1  Cor. 
xv.  31 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  10.  (Comp.  Rom.  viii.  17.)  The  suffering  of 
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this  present  time  works  together  with  all  things  for  the  good  of 
those  who  love  God  (Rom.  viii.  28)  ;  and  such  God  ordained  to 
be  ‘  conformed  [crv/x/xop^ovs]  to  the  image  of  his  Son  ’  (Rom.  viii. 
29).  The  participle  indicates  the  process  of  development. 

11.  €1  7T005  KOJTO.VTYj(Tii}  CIS  T7]V  i$avd(TTa(TLV  TT)V  €K  VCKpdiV  I  *  if  pOS- 

sibly  I  may  attain  unto  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.’  The  words 
connect  themselves  most  naturally  with  ctu/a/ao/o<£.  tw  6av.  av.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Paul’s  habitual  association  of  resurrection  with  death. 
Resurrection,  physical  or  ethical,  is  attained  only  through  death. 

Lips.,  without  assigning  any  reason,  and  Kl.  for  reasons  which  seem 
fanciful,  connect  with  yvuvcu. 

For  ei  7 r<u5  see  Acts  xxvii.  12  ;  Rom.  i.  10,  xi.  14.  Much  unnec¬ 
essary  difficulty  has  been  made  over  the  apparent  uncertainty 
expressed  in  these  words,  and  the  fancied  inconsistency  with  the 
certainty  elsewhere  expressed  by  Paul,  as  Rom.  viii.  38,  39,  v.  17, 
18,  21  ;  2  Cor.  v.  1  ff. ;  Phil.  i.  22,  23.  He  elsewhere  urges  the 
necessity  of  caution  against  a  possible  lapse  from  faith  (ii.  12; 
1  Cor.  x.  12  ;  Gal.  iii.  3,  v.  4),  and  he  takes  the  same  caution  to 
himself  (1  Cor.  ix.  27).  His  words  here  are  an  expression  of 
humility  and  self-distrust,  not  of  doubt.  Weiss  remarks  that  while, 
on  the  human  side,  the  attainment  of  the  goal  may  be  regarded 
as  doubtful,  or  at  least  conditioned  upon  humble  self-estimate,  on 
the  side  of  the  working  of  divine  grace  it  appears  certain. 

Karavrav  :  Only  in  Paul  and  Acts.  In  Paul,  of  persons,  1  Cor. 
x.  11,  xiv.  36;  of  ethical  relations,  Eph.  iv.  13.  In  Acts  always 
of  places,  except  xxvi.  7. 

KaravT'/fo-u)  is  aor.  subj.,  as  KaTa\&(3w  (vs.  12).  E£  with  the  subj.  is  rare 
in  good  class,  prose,  but  occurs  in  LXX,  and  is  common  in  later  Greek. 
(See  Burt.  253,  276.) 

Trjv  i£avd(TTacnv  tyjv  Ik  vtKptov  : 

KL,  Arm.,  Cop.,  read  i£av.  tiov  veKpwv.  So  TR. 

’E^avaoracns  occurs  only  here  in  Bib.  The  verb  eiaviardvaL  is 
found  Mk.  xii.  9  ;  Lk.  xx.  28  ;  Acts  xv.  5,  but  in  neither  of  the 
passages  of  the  rising  of  the  dead.  Why  the  compound  word  was 
selected  instead  of  the  simple  dvdaracns,  we  cannot  explain.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  as  Mey.,  in  order  to  give  greater  vividness  to  the  image ; 
but  this  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Beng.’s  explanation,  that  it  is 
intended  to  mark  the  resurrection  of  believers  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  Christ,  is  arbitrary  and  fanciful.  ’Amor,  or  clamor. 
€k  is  found  only  three  times  in  N.T.  (Lk.  xx.  35  ;  Acts  iv.  2  ; 
1  Pet.  i.  3). 

Lightf.  says:  “The  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  whether  good  or 
bad,  is  i)  avdaT.  tQv  vck.  (<r .g.  I  Cor.  xv.  42) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  and  of  those  who  rise  with  Christ  is  generally  [^]  avdvT. 
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[77]  iK  v€K.”  This  can  hardly  be  borne  out.  See  Rom.  i.  4,  dvdar.  veK.f  of 
Christ,  —  so  Acts  xxvi.  23;  I  Cor.  xv.  42,  43,  avaar.  r.  vck.,  of  a  resurrection 
which  is  in  incorruption,  glory,  and  power;  Acts  xvii.  31,  ex  vck.,  of  Christ; 
vs.  32,  avdar.  vck.  It  is  true  that  in  every  case  where  iK  occurs  the  reference 
is  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  but  three  instances  are  not  enough  to  build 
such  a  distinction  upon. 

The  reference  here  is  clearly  to  the  resurrection  of  believers. 
The  question  of  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is  irrelevant 3  and 
the  idea  of  a  reference  to  a  spiritual  resurrection  while  still  in  the 
body  is  entirely  without  support. 

12.  ov\  on  :  See  on  iv.  1 1 .  Supply  Ae'yoi,  ‘  I  say  not  that.’ 
(Comp.  Jn.  vi.  46  3  2  Cor.  i.  24,  iii.  5  3  Phil.  iv.  17;  2  Thess.  iii.  9.) 

77877  Z\a/3ov  :  *HSt7  ‘  now,’  marks  the  point  of  time  at  which  all  the 
past  experience  has  arrived.  "'EAa/fov  covers  Paul’s  entire  past  up 
to  the  time  of  writing.  Its  object  is  not  expressed,  but  is  all  that 
is  included  in  vs.  8-1 1. 

Lightf.  is  wrong  in  insisting  that  the  aorist  points  to  a  definite  past 
epoch,  and  translating  ‘Not  as  though  by  my  conversion  I  did  at  once 
attain.’  The  aorist  is  frequently  used  to  express  duration  extending  to  the 
present.  See  Ellic.  on  1  Thess.  ii.  16,  and  comp.  Lk.  xiv.  18;  Rom.  iii.  2; 
Gal.  v.  24;  Eph.  iii.  5;  I  Thess.  ii.  16.  See  also  Beet,  Expositor ,  1st  ser. 
*>•  P.  375.  6- 

The  variety  of  objects  suggested  for  e\aj3o v  is  bewildering.  A  favorite 
one  is  fipafieiov  from  vs.  14.  So  Chr.,  CEc.,  Theoph.,  Beng.,  Ellic.,  Mey., 
Ead.,  Beet,  Ril.  Meyer  says  that  ppafiuov  is  the  bliss  of  Messiah’s  king¬ 
dom,  and  that  tXaftov  is  to  be  explained  of  his  having  attained  in  ideal 
anticipation  (!) ;  Beet,  “  the  full  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  for 
which  he  must  wait  till  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.”  But  who  could 
possibly  have  imagined  that  he  had  attained  this?  There  is  no  reason  for 
anticipating  fipafieiov. 

77877  rcreXetw/jtat :  ‘am  already  made  perfect.’ 

DFG  add  rj  7}8t)  5e5i/cauo/xai. 

TercA.  explains  !Aa/?ov  more  definitely,  or  puts  literally  what  IA. 
had  put  figuratively.  *EA.  regards  the  whole  past  as  a  completed 
act  3  rer.  the  whole  past  gathered  up  in  its  relation  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  perfection  referred  to  is  moral  and  spiritual  perfection. 
(Comp.  Eph.  iii.  17-19,  iv.  13-163  Col.  i.  28;  and  Ign.  Eph .  iii. 

Ou  Staracro-OfiaL  vpiiv,  cos  <Zv  tl *  et  yap  /cat  SeSquat  iv  rw  ovopan,  0V7ra> 
airrjpTLcrp.ai  iv  ’ Irjfrov  Xpto-Ta) :  ‘  I  do  not  command  you  as  though 
I  were  somewhat,  for  even  though  I  am  in  bonds  for  the  Name’s 
sake,  I  am  not  yet  perfected  in  Jesus  Christ.’  Comp.  Phi  lad.  v.) 
The  verb  is  used  by  Paul  only  here,  but  is  common  in  Heb. 

8c :  1  but  I  pursue,’  or  as  A.V., 4  follow  after  ’  3  better  than 
R.V.,  *  press  on.’  The  eagerness  of  Paul  to  attain  his  ideal  is 
emulated  by  that  of  some  of  the  commentators  to  bring  fipafleiov 
up  into  this  verse.  There  is  no  need  of  supplying  it  with  8tcj/ca), 
nor  need  8ico/co>  be  taken  absolutely.  Its  object  lies  in  i<f> ’  <J  ko! 
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KaTeXrjfx^OrjVy  etc.,  and  is  the  same  as  that  of  eXdfiov.  The  pursuit 
is  no  groping  after  something  undefined,  nor  is  it  prpsecuted  with 
any  feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the  attainment  of  its  end.  Though  he 
had  zealously  pursued  the  Maw  of  righteousness  ’  (Rom.  ix.  31) 
as  a  son  of  Israel,  he  was  now  pursuing  the  righteousness  of  faith 
with  even  greater  zeal,  under  a  mightier  impulse,  and  with  a 
clearer  view  of  his  goal.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  metaphor  of 
the  race  comes  in  here  (as  Ellic.,  Mey.,  Alf.,  Ead.)  :  «ca TeXyfxtfrOrjv 
does  not  suit  it.  /Xiukuv  is  often  used  by  Paul,  with-  it  that  refer¬ 
ence,  for  striving  after  the  blessings  and  virtues  of  the  Christian 
life.  (See  Rom.  ix.  30,  31,  xii.  13,  xiv.  19,  1  Cor.  xiv.  1  ;  1  Thess. 
v.  15.)  Instead  of  the  idea  of  the  race  giving  color  to  810 jkcd,  it 
is  quite  as  likely  that  Sudkcd  suggested  the  metaphor  in  vs.  14. 
For  Sigjkciv  with  KdTdXdfjiftdveiv,  see  Rom.  ix.  30;  I  XX;  Sir.  xi. 
10,  xxvii.  8. 

d  Kal  KaraXafiis)  i<j>’  to  Kdl  KdTeXijfjLcjiOrjv  :  Mf  I  may  i  >o  grasp  that 
for  which  I  was  grasped.’ 

Tisch.  omits  Kal  before  /caraXd/fo  with  N*  DFG,  Syr.,  Cc  ,  Arm.,  Goth., 
JEth.  /cat  is  found  in  nc  ABDKLP,  Syr.P.  So  WH.,  R.T.,  Zeiss. 

Kal :  Mf  I  may  not  only  pursue  but  also  attain.’  For  d  /cat, 
see  on  ii.  17.  For  the  progression  from  Skokciv  to  KvraAa^,/?amv, 
comp.  Rom.  ix.  30.  From  Aa/x/^amv  to  /caraAa/x.,  a  id  from  rpe- 
Xztz  to  KdTdXd/x.y  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  KaraXa^ctv  is  ‘  to  overtake  and 
seize.’  (See  Jn.  i.  5,  xii.  35  ;  Rom.  ix.  30 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  24.) 

€<£’  co  Kdl  KdTcXrjfjKfaOrjv  :  The  divine  grace  in  Paul’s  conversion 
is  the  moving  power  of  his  Christian  development  The  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  ideal  contemplated  by  Christ  when  he  transformed 
him  from  a  persecutor  to  an  apostle  is  the  goal  whic)  invites  him. 
He  desires  to  grasp  that  for  which  he  was  grasp*  d  by  Christ. 
The  aorist  marks  the  time  of  his  conversion,  which  ;>as  literally  a 
seizure.  Not,  however,  as  Chr.  and  Thdrt.,  that  Paul  is  conceived 
as  running  to  destruction  and  pursued  and  seized  by  yhrist. 

To  view  his  conversion  as  a  seizure  is  not  to  deny  the  wc  rk  of  previous 
influences  upon  his  mind  preparing  the  way  for  the  crisis  of, the  journey  to 
Damascus.  (See  Pfleiderer,  Paulinismus ,  Einl. ;  Bruce,  St.  Paul's  Con¬ 
ception  of  Christianity ,  ch.  ii.;  Matheson,  Spiritual  Development  of  Si.  Paul, 
ch.  ii.,  iii,,  —  see  especially  pp.  46,  47.) 

*E<£’  cS  is  relative  to  a  suppressed  antecedent,  Ik uvo>  as  Lk.  v.  25, 
‘  that  for  which  I  was  grasped.’ 

Weiss  refers  the  relative  to  /caraXd£a>  simply,  and  rendei  s  ‘wherefore/ 
So  Lightf.  Others,  as  Chr.,  Thdrt.,  Mey.,  Lips.,  make  e<f>’  ^  =  M  roury 
6ti,  and  render  ‘because/  taking  /caraXdjSw  absolutely.  CpIv.,  ‘  quemad- 
modum,  just  as/ 

Kat  refers  to  i<j>’  <S,  adding  the  purpose  of  his  being  grasped  to 
the  assertion  of  his  effort  to  grasp :  1  which  I  not  only  strive  to 
grasp,  but  for  which  also  I  was  grasped.1 
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The  next  c\vo  verses  substantially  repeat  the  assertions  of 
vs.  12  —  the  disavowal  of  satisfaction  with  his  attainment,  and 
the  declaration  of  his  strenuous  pursuit  of  his  spiritual  ideal. 

13.  cyw  ifxavTov  ov 7tuj  Aoyi£o/xai  KareiA^cvai  :  ‘  I  count  not 
myself  yet  to  have  grasped.’ 

own),  Wh  .  [],Tisch.,  R.T.,  with  n  ADP,  17,  31,  47,  80,  Cop.,  Syr.P,  /Eth.; 

BDFGKL,  VJg.*  Goth.,  Arm.,  read  ov. 

Both  iyb)  and  ipavrov  are  emphatic,  expressing  strongly  his  own 
estimate  of  himself.  (Comp.  Lk.  vii.  7  ;  Jn.  viii.  54 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  3.) 
It  is  quite  superfluous  to  introduce  an  implied  comparison  with 
the  judgment  of  others,  either  of  those  who  think  too  highly  of 
him,  or  of  th  se  who  think  too  highly  of  themselves.  Such  an 
estimate,  in  it  £lf,  is  in  strong  contrast  with  self-righteousness  and 
religious  con  it. 

Aoyt£o/xai :  I  count 5  or  ‘  reckon,’  very  often  in  Paul,  and  almost 
confined  to  Yf  ,  epistles.  Only  four  times  elsewhere  in  N.T.  The 
idea  of  a  pro  ess  of  reasoning  always  underlies  it. 

cV  8e :  Supply  7rotu),  not  Aoyifo/xat,  as  Mey.,  for  cV  refers  to  what 
follows,  which'  is  a  matter  of  doing,  not  of  reckoning. 

Others  supply  QpovTlfa,  fxeptfx vQ,  5iw#co>,  olSa,  \^ya>.  Such  ellipses  of 

the  verb  are  common  in  Paul;  e.g.  ii.  3,  5;  Rom.  iv.  9,  v.  18;  Gal.  iii.  5; 

2  Cor.  vi.  13.  (See  Win.  lxvi.  1  b.) 

ra  {x cv  07riW ;  *  the  things  which  are  behind.’  The  portion  of 
his  Christian  course  already  traversed.  Not  his  experience  as  a 
persecutor  of  fthe  church.  With  ra  o7ri<™,  comp,  rov  vw  (i.  5); 
ra  Kar’  c/x,e  (ir  12);  ra  rrept  vfJLwv  (i.  27,  ii.  19,  20);  ra  wepl  ifx€ 
(ii.  23).  *Oftr  ra>  only  here  by  Paul. 

The  metapl  or  of  the  race  now  first  enters. 

€7n\av6av6fX\.vo<; :  ( forgetting.’  The  word  nowhere  else  in  Paul ; 
sparingly  in  S/nop.,  Heb.,  and  Jas. ;  often  in  LXX.  No  special 
emphasis  attaches  to  the  compound.  In  class,  it  occurs  some¬ 
times,  but  rarely,  in  the  sense  of  f  forgetting  wilfully  ’  (Hdt.  iii. 
147,  iv.  43).  But  so  also  does  the  simple  verb  (Horn.  //.  ix.  537 ; 
^Esch.  Ag.  39).  Not  to  be  understood  as  if  Paul  were  ashamed 
of  what  lay  behind  him  in  his  Christian  career,  or  as  if  he  did  not 
emphasise  it  as  exhibiting  the  grace  of  God.  (See  1  Cor.  iv.  1 1- 
16,  xv.  10 ;  2^  Cor.  xi.  23-xii.  6.)  Rather  that  he  does  not  use 
the  memory  of  what  God  has  wrought  in  him  and  through  him  to 
encourage  self-satisfaction  and  relaxation  of  effort.  He  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  past  to  renewed  energy  in  Christian  self-development 
and  in  the  building-up  of  Christ’s  church.  (See  1  Cor.  ix.  19-27.) 
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rot?  Sc  tfurpocrOcv :  The  higher  attainments  in  the  Christian  life. 
Only  here. 

cTrcKTetvo'/i.ei'os  :  ‘  stretching  forward.’  A  graphic  word  from  the 
arena.  The  body  of  the  racer  is  bent  forward,  his  hand  is  out¬ 
stretched  towards  the  goal,  and  his  eye  is  fastened  upon  it.  “  The 
eye  outstrips  and  draws  onward  the  hand,  and  the  hand  the  foot  ” 
(Beng.).  The  metaphor  is  from  the  foot-race,  not  from  the 
chariot-race.  Lightf.  observes  that  not  looking  back  would  be 
fatal  to  the  charioteer.  The  word  has  passed  into  sporting  lan¬ 
guage —  ‘the  home-stretch.’  ’Ett-ck.,  nowhere  else  in  Bib.  ’Ektci- 
vavy  often  in  Synop.  with  x€<P-  (Comp.  cktcVc ia,  Acts  xxvi.  7 ; 
cktcv^?,  i  Pet.  iv.  8 ;  cktcvu>?,  Acts  xii.  5  ;  1  Pet.  i.  22.) 

14.  Kara  (jkottov  Slidko)  :  ‘ 1  press  on  towards  the  mark.’ 

/cara :  Bearing  down  upon.  2*07rov,  only  here  in  N.T.  That 
on  which  one  fixes  his  look .  (Comp,  (tkottoovtc?,  ii.  4.)  In  class, 
a  mark  for  shooting  at ;  also  a  moral  or  intellectual  end  (Plat. 
Gorg.  507  D  ;  Phileb .  60  A).  In  LXX  ;  Job  xvi.  13  ;  Lam.  iii.  12, 
of  an  archer’s  mark.  It  is  not  used  in  a  technical  sense  of  an 
appliance  of  the  race  course,  as  R.V.  ‘  goal.’ 

Si<oko>  :  “  ev<j}avTLK<i)TaTa  Sc  to  SuLkelv  eh rev.  *0  yap  Sia5K0)v  ovSev 
aXXo  opa  rj  777509  o  CT7rcoSa,  7ravra  Sc  7rapcp^CTat,  Kal  ra  4>[Xrara  /cat 
ra  amyKatoVaTa.”  “  Most  appropriately  did  he  say  StwKctv ;  for  he 
who  pursues  sees  nothing  but  that  towards  which  he  is  hastening, 
and  passes  by  all  things,  the  dearest  and  the  most  necessary” 
(Theoph.). 

cZs  to  fipafie lov  :  Bpa/L,  only  here  and  1  Cor.  ix.  24.  The  kin¬ 
dred  verbs,  fipafieveLv,  ‘to  be  umpire,’  and  Karafipapeveivy  ‘to  be 
umpire  against,’  ‘  to  defraud  of  a  prize,’  are  peculiar  to  the  Colos- 
sian  letter.  (See  iii.  15,  ii.  18.)  fipafi.  is  not  used  technically  of 
the  prize  in  the  games,  the  technical  word  being  aOXov.  Here  the 
heavenly  reward;  the  ‘crown  of  righteousness’  (1  Cor.  ix.  24- 
27;  2  Tim.  iv.  8;  Apoc.  ii.  10)  ;  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
exalted  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  17;  2  Tim.  ii.  10,  11).  (Comp. 
1  Thess.  ii.  12  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12.) 

T5/9  aval  KX’ijcreois  too  Oeov  iv  XpicrTw  ’I rjerov  :  ‘  of  the  upward 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.’ 

The  expression  rj  avw  KXfjcris  is  unique.  The  only  analogous 
phrase  in  N.T.  to  /3paj3.  r.  good  kX.  is  cXtti?  t^?  kA^o-co;?  (Eph.  i. 
18,  iv.  4).  The  genitive  of  kX.  is  the  genitive  of  belonging.  The 
prize  is  attached  to  the  calling  and  involved  in  it. 


Lips,  and  De  W.  make  the  genitive  appositional :  ‘  the  prize  which  is  the 
high  calling.'  This  would  identify  the  calling  with  the  heavenly  reward,  and 
would  leave  fipafi.  without  definition. 

*Avo)  means  both  ‘  above,’  local,  as  Gal.  iv.  26,  and  ‘  upwards,’  as 
Jn-  xi.  41 ;  Heb.  xii.  15.  Here  the  latter.  Comp,  the  striking 
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parall.  in  Philo,  De  Plant .  Noe,  §  6.  The  whole  passage  is  full  of 
movement,  onward  and  upward.  (Comp.  Col.  iii.  2.) 

Most  comms.,  however,  make  dvoj  =  eirovpavLos,  describing  the  quality 
of  the  calling  as  heavenly.  (Comp.  Heb.  iii.  1.)  Mey.  and  Weiss  say, 
‘because  it  issues  from  God  in  heaven,’  Why  not  then  Avwdev? 

K\rj(re m  :  The  act  of  calling.  Not  that  to  which  he  is  called 
(De  W.,  Lips.).  The  word  does  not  lose  its  active  sense  in  N.T. 
It  may  include  the  original  call  of  God  to  Paul,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
limited  to  that.  God  is  continually  summoning  men  upward  in 
various  ways.  Nor  does  the  expression  suggest  God  as  the  judge 
of  the  contest,  summoning  the  runners  to  the  race  (so  some  earlier 
comms.  as  Wolf,  Rosenm.,  am  E.,  Hoel.,  van  Heng.).  The  geni¬ 
tive  is  that  of  the  subject,  that  which  offers  the  prize.  God,  in 
calling  men  upward,  calls  them  to  a  heavenly  reward.  The  prize 
is  the  object  of  4  the  hope  of  the  calling5  (Eph.  i.  18). 

rov  6c oG  iv  Xptcrro)  * Irjcrov  :  Connect  with  kA^o-co)?.  The  calling 
is  ‘of  God,5  because  God  is  its  author,  and  ‘in  Christ  Jesus5  as 
the  sphere  or  element  in  which  it  is  issued  and  prosecuted.  For 
the  expression  ‘called  in  Christ  Jesus,5  comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  22; 
1  Pet.  v.  10. 

Mey.  and  Weiss  connect  with  5u&ko>;  but  the  position  is  against  this. 

15-21.  Let  us ,  therefore ,  who ,  by  our  profession ,  are  committed 
to  this  high  Christian  ideal  of  perfection ,  cherish  this  spirit  of 
humble  dissatisfaction  with  past  attainments  and  of  earnest  striv¬ 
ing  after  all  that  is  involved  in  our  heavenward  calling .  And  if 
in  any  particular,  your  ideal  of  the  possibilities  of  Christian  attain¬ 
ment  and  of  your  proper  attitude  towards  these  differs  from  that 
which  I  have  held  up  to  you,  God  will  correct  this  by  future  revela¬ 
tions  ;  but  only  on  the  condition  that  you  act  up  to  the  ideal  which 
you  already  have,  and follow  the  rule  which  it  imposes.  Brethren, 
unite  in  imitating  me,  and  carefully  obsenje  those  whose  conduct 
resembles  mine.  For  there  are  many,  of  whom  I  have  told  you 
often,  and  now  tell  you,  even  weeping,  that  their  co 71  duct  ma7'ks 
them  as  the  eimnies  of  the  cross  of  Christ .  The  etid  of  such  is 
destruction.  Their  god  is  their  belly.  Their  minds  are  set  upoti 
earthly  thifigs.  They  glory  in  that  which  is  their  shatne.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  citizetis  of  a  co77i??io?iwealth  which  is  in  heaven , 
whence  we  await  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  fesus  Christ  as 
Saviour ;  and  when  he  shall  appear,  he  will,  by  that  poiver  which 
enables  him  to  subject  all  things'  to  himself,  i-efashion  this  body 
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which  belongs  to  our  mortal  state  of  humiliation ,  and  fashion  it 
after  the  likeness  of  that  body  which  belongs  to  him  in  his  heavenly 
glory . 

The  exhortation  of  vs.  15,  16  shows  the  effect  of  the  strong 
emotion  which  pervades  the  preceding  passage.  The  general 
sense  is  clear,  and  becomes  embarrassing  only  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  adjust  all  its  parts  and  their  connection  according  to 
rigid  rhetorical  rules.  The  apostle  has  just  held  up  his  own  lofty 
ideal  of  Christian  character.  He  has  disclaimed  the  having  at¬ 
tained  it,  because  its  transcendent  greatness  will  not  allow  him  to 
be  satisfied  with  past  attainments,  and  only  stimulates  him  to  more 
strenuous  effort.  In  this  attitude  of  humility  and  aspiring  exer¬ 
tion,  he  exhorts  his  readers  to  imitate  him.  At  the  same  time,  he 
recognises  the  possibility  that  their  ideal  of  Christian  perfection 
may  differ  from  his  own  in  some  particulars,  and  be  lower  than 
his  own,  in  which  case  God  will  correct  the  defect  by  future  reve¬ 
lations.  But  the  condition  of  such  revelations  is,  that  they  practi¬ 
cally  carry  out  their  own  ideals,  such  as  they  are,  and  live  strictly 
according  to  the  rule  of  conduct  which  they  impose. 


15.  ocroi  ovv  reAetoi,  roGro  <f>povu)fjL€v  :  1  Let  as  many  of  us  there¬ 
fore  as  are  perfect  be  thus  minded.’  Paul  here  includes  himself 
among  the  re'Aeioi,  although  in  vs.  12  he  has  said  ovx  y&y  rercAe t- 
<i)fjLaL .  Evidently  the  two  expressions  are  not  used  in  the  same 
sense.  In  vs.  12  he  is  speaking  of  absolute  perfection,  such  as 
would  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of  further  striving.  In  reAeun 
he  is  speaking  of  relative  perfection.  (Comp.  Mt.  v.  48.)  Te'Aeio? 
has  two  senses  in  the  N.T. :  1.  1  full-grown/  ‘  mature/  in  contrast 
with  childish  ignorance  and  weakness,  as  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  xiv.  20 ; 
Heb.  v.  14.  2.  Absolutely,  as  Mt.  v.  48;  Jas.  i.  4,  iii.  2.  Yet, 
in  this  absolute  usage,  there  is  a  distinction  which  is  illustrated  in 
Mt.  v.  48.  As  used  there  of  the  absolute  perfection  of  God,  it 
cannot  be  used  of  the  perfection  which  is  enjoined  by  Jesus  upon 
men.  That  perfection  is  relative.  Similarly  here,  the  ideal  con¬ 
dition  is  ascribed  to  those  who  are,  by  their  profession,  committed 
to  it  as  their  own  ideal,  just  as  ayioi  is  used  of  those  who  are, 
though  not  absolutely  holy,  yet  consecrated  to  the  holy  God.  As 
Rilliet  remarks,  “  The  word  meaning  what  ought  to  be  is  taken  by 
concession  to  mean  what  is,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  attach¬ 
ing  the  reality  to  the  ideal,  and  of  recalling  to  believers  the  obli¬ 
gations  involved  in  the  title.”  Te'Aeioi  here  is,  therefore,  a  general 
designation  of  the  Christian  condition  in  all  its  aspects,  not,  as 
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Lips.,  with  reference  only  to  Christian  knowledge.  It  is  the  same, 
practically,  as  irvcv^aTLKOi  (1  Cor.  iii.  1 ;  Gal.  vi.  1).  It  does  not 
imply  any  special  contrast,  as  with  weaker  brethren,  Judaisers, 
indifferentists,  etc.,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  attributing  to  it  an 
ironical  sense,  as  Lightf.,  who  compares  1  Cor.  viii.  1. 

Alf.,  Mey.,  Lightf.,  Ead.,  Beet,  explain  rtXeioi  as  ‘  mature,’  ‘  advanced  in 
Christian  experience.’ 

tovto  <j>pov£)fjLev  :  For  4>pov.,  see  on  i.  7.  A  more  delicate  quality 
is  given  to  the  exhortation  by  Paul’s  associating  himself  with  his 
readers.  (Comp.  Rom.  v.  1.) 

The  immediate  reference  of  rouro  is  to  vs.  13,  14.  Let  us 
beware  of  thinking  that  our  attainment  is  such  as  to  make  further 
striving  unnecessary.  ‘  Let  us  rather  cherish  that  humble  self¬ 
estimate  which  shall  stimulate  us  to  press  toward  the  mark  for 
the  prize  of  our  heavenward  calling.’  Nevertheless  we  cannot 
entirely  separate  these  two  verses  from  the  whole  representation 
of  the  Christian  ideal  from  vs.  7.  To  have  such  an  estimate  of 
the  greatness  of  the  future  as  to  forget  the  past,  to  have  such  a 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prize  as  to  be  constantly  dissatisfied 
with  former  attainments  and  to  be  ever  pressing  on  to  something 
higher,  to  have  such  an  ideal  of  Christ  as  to  make  one  constantly 
feel  his  own  littleness  and  insufficiency,  —  implies  knowing  Christ, 
being  found  in  Christ,  the  casting  aside  of  human  righteousness, 
and  such  knowledge  of  the  eternal  possibilities  of  life  in  Christ  as 
can  be  obtained  only  through  mystical  union  with  him. 

/cat  et  rt  erepw?  <f>pov€iT€  :  Et  with  the  indicative  implies  a  case 
which  is  quite  supposable.  'Ere'pcos,  only  here  in  N.T.  ‘  Other¬ 
wise  ’  than  what  ?  The  point  of  comparison  must  not  be  too 
rigidly  fixed  at  any  detail  of  the  context,  such  as  the  humble  self- 
estimate  and  the  earnest  striving,  or  the  great  fundamental  ele¬ 
ments  of  Christian  life,  such  as  having  the  righteousness  of  faith, 
or  being  found  in  Christ;  for  erepw?  would  express  too  feebly 
differences  on  points  so  vital,  and  Paul  would  have  met  such  with 
something  more  than  the  promise  of  further  revelations.  The 
reference  is  loose,  and  concerns  minor  points  in  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  reXeioi  generally  considered.  It  was  entirely  possible 
that  many  of  his  readers,  although  having  a  genuine  faith  in  Christ, 
and  fully  accepting  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  might 
not  have  apprehended  his  profound  views  of  mystical  union,  or 
have  had  the  same  clear  ideas  as  himself  concerning  certain  prac¬ 
tical  applications  of  doctrine  ;  even  that  they  might  not  have  felt 
the  impulse  to  higher  spiritual  attainment  in  its  full  stringency, 
and  might  have  been  inclined  to  regard  his  conduct  and  senti¬ 
ments  in  certain  particulars  as  exaggerated.  Such  facts  are  famil¬ 
iar  to  every  Christian  pastor.  In  the  first  Corinthian  letter  Paul 
insists  on  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  sin  and  danger 
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of  breaking  it.  Yet  there  were  those  in  that  church,  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  sincere  and  earnest  believers,  who  did  not  grasp 
the  application  of  this  truth  to  the  question  of  eating  idol-meats. 
The  force  of  <£pomre  should  be  carefully  noted.  It  has  been 
shown  (ch.  i.  7)  that  signifies  the  general  disposition  of 

mind  rather  than  the  specific  act  of  thought ;  and  its  use  here 
shows  that  the  apostle  is  not  dealing  specially,  if  at  all,  with  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  but  rather  with  dispositions  which  underlie  the 
spiritual  life.  The  differences  concern  form,  point  of  emphasis, 
extent  of  application,  rather  than  substance  or  subject-matter. 

Lightf.  explains,  1  if  progress  be  your  rule,  though  you  are  at  fault  on 
any  subject,  God  will  reveal  this  also  to  you’;  translating  eWpws  ‘  amiss.’ 
So  Ril.  and  Lum.  There  is  classical  precedent  for  this  meaning,  but  it  is 
entirely  unknown  in  N.T. 

ml  touto  :  ‘  this  also  ’ ;  in  addition  to  what  God  has  already 
revealed.  Tovto  refers  to  n ;  ‘  this/  whatever  it  be,  in  which  you 
may  be  otherwise  minded.  Not,  ‘  shall  reveal  that  you  are  wrong, 
and  that  I  am  right  ’  (CEc.,  Calv.,  Grot.),  nor  ‘  shall  show  whether 
you  are  right  or  I  *  (Ew.),  nor  identical  with  the  preceding  rovro 
(Beng.).  t 

d7roKa\v{j/eL :  9 ATroKaXvTTTCLv  is  to  unveil  something  that  is  hidden, 
thus  giving  light  and  knowledge.  (See  Gal.  i.  16,  iii.  23;  Eph. 
iii.  5.)  Hence,  of  God’s  giving  to  his  servants  insight  into  divine 
truth  (Mt.  xi.  25,  27,  xvi.  17;  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  xiv.  30.  See  West- 
cott,  Introd .  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels ,  p.  9  ;  Trench,  Syn .  xciv.). 
Paul  here  means  a  revelation  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God 
(comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  10-16),  either  directly  or  through  apostolic 
teaching,  experience,  or  other  means. 

16.  7 rXrjv  :  ‘  nevertheless  ’ ;  ‘  notwithstanding.’  (Comp.  i.  18.) 
Though  there  may  be  things  concerning  which  you  need  further 
revelation,  ‘nevertheless,’  the  condition  of  your  receiving  this  is 
your  walking  according  to  your  present  attainment  of  light  and 
knowledge. 

as  o:  ‘  whereunto  ’ ;  to  whatever  divinely  revealed  knowledge. 
Thus  o  carries  on  the  thought  of  d-rroKaXvxpa.  You  need  further 
revelation,  nevertheless,  walk  according  to  such  revelation  as  you 
have  received.  Notice  the  ml  before  touto  (vs.  15),  implying 
previous  revelation. 

i<f>Oacrafiev :  ‘  we  have  attained.’  The  verb  means,  primarily, 
‘to  come  before,’  ‘to  anticipate/  as  1  Thess.  iv.  15.  In  N.T.  it 
mostly  loses  the  sense  of  anticipation,  and  signifies  simply  ‘  to 
come  ’  or  ‘  arrive  at/  though  occasionally  with  a  sense  of  sudden¬ 
ness  or  surprise,  as  Mt.  xii.  28  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  16. 

to»  aura*  oroixeiv  •  ‘  by  that  same  walk.’  That  same  knowledge 
already  revealed.  For  the  dative  of  the  norm  or  standard,  see 
Acts  xv.  1 ;  Gal.  v.  16,  25,  vi.  16 ;  Win.  xxxi.  6  b% 
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2rot^€tv  from  o-toi^o?,  ‘  a  row.1  Hence  ‘  to  walk  in  line.'  (Comp. 
Acts  xxi.  24;  Gal.  vi.  16.)  ‘To  march  in  battle-order  ’  (Xen. 
Cyr.  vi.  3,  34).  Comp.  o-wo-rot^eT  (Gal.  iv.  25),  ‘answereth  to 
i.e.  belongs  to  the  same  row  or  column  with.  Hence  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  were  called  orot^ci'a,  and  also  the  elements  or 
parts  of  a  system.  (See  Gal.  iv.  3,  9 ;  Col.  ii.  8 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10.) 
The  infin.  here  for  the  imperat.,  as  Rom.  xii.  15. 

TR.  after  <ttolx^v  adds  Kavovi  to  avro  (ppouciv  with  ncKLP,  Syr.utr;  this 
was  inserted  from  Gal.  vi.  16;  DEFG,  31,  37,  80,  It.,  Vulg.,  Goth.,  Arm.,  read 
to  avro  <ppovetv  rw  aorw  aroixciv;  Dc  E,  Vulg.,  Goth.,  Arm.,  add  Kavovi. 

Alf.,  Mey.,  Dw.,  refer  els  0  to  the  grade  of  moral  and  spiritual  progress 
already  attained.  But  this  involves  an  awkwardness  in  the  correlation  of 
els  6  and  r<p  avr<p.  'Els  6  in  that  case  would  imply  a  common  point  of 
attainment  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  and  which  does  not  agree 
with  eripws  (ppoveire.  Lightf.  explains  rip  atiry  as  the  rule  of  faith  opposed 
to  works,  and  thinks  that  the  words  were  added  as  a  parting  caution  against 
4  the  dogs/  4  the  concision,’  etc.  He  renders,  4  let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule 
whereunto  we  attained.’  But  the  rule  is  not  the  point  of  attainment,  but 
only  the  way  to  it.  Kl.  explains  o  of  a  potential  attainment  in  the 
possession  of  the  law  of  righteousness  which  Israel  had  not  attained  in  its 
pursuit  (Rom.  ix.  30).  This  norm,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  new  creatures, 
is  the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  walk.  This  seems  forced. 

17.  'Sxoiy&v  marks  an  advance  of  thought,  from  the  principle 
and  spirit  of  Christian  life  (cfapovufxcv)  to  its  practice  (7rept7rarc?v) . 
The  following  clause  is  awkwardly  constructed,  and  lends  itself  to 
different  interpretations. 

%wpufxrjTaL  fx ov  yiveo-Qe,  etc. :  Render,  ‘  Brethren,  be  ye  unitedly 
imitators  of  me,  and  carefully  observe  those  who  walk  as  ye  have 
us  for  an  example/  The  exhortation  consists  of  two  parts : 
1.  Unite  in  imitating  me.  2.  Observe  those  whose  conduct 
resembles  mine.  Thus  ovtu)  and  /caflco?  are  correlative,  ‘  who 
walk  so,  as  ye  have,’  etc.  The  awkwardness  is  in  fyerc  where 
we  should  expect  fyo vai :  ‘  observe  those  who  walk  as  they  have 
us,’  etc.  The  phrase,  however,  is  compressed,  and  means  ‘  walk 
as  you  do  who  have  me  for  an  example.’ 

T)p.a%  :  Paul  and  his  associates,  as  Timothy,  Epaphroditus,  and 
others  known  to  the  Philippians.  Paul,  in  speaking  of  himself, 
occasionally  uses  the  plural  for  the  singular,  as  in  2  Cor.  i.  23,  24, 
xi.  21  ;  but  the  instances  are  not  as  numerous  as  is  sometimes 
supposed.  (See  Lightf.  on  1  Thess.  ii.  4.) 

Mey.,  Weiss,  Ellic.,  render  4  Be  imitators  with  others  (<ri>v)  who  imitate 
me  (viz.  those  described  in  the  next  clause),  and  mark  those  who  walk  in 
this  way  (ovru  absol.  and  not  correl.  with  Kadoc s) :  inasmuch  as  (Kadws)  ye 
have  us  (i.e.  both  myself  and  those  who  thus  walk)  as  an  example.’  This 
relieves  the  awkwardness  of  exere,  but:  1.  It  lays  unnecessary  emphasis 
on  Paul’s  calling  attention  to  his  own  example.  2.  It  shifts  tri> v  from  its 
emphatic  position  in  an  independent  clause  to  the  next  clause,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Kal  and  another  verb.  3.  It  makes  ourw  ircpnr.  refer  to 
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(rvvfufx.  y Iv.,  in  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  implied;  but  by  the  other  con¬ 
struction  it  is  directly  and  naturally  related  to  what  follows  by  irepnr.  of 
vs.  1 8. 


crvvfJufxrjTai  / wv  :  %vv  signifies  the  union  of  the  subjects  of  yiW Be  : 
‘  be  unitedly  imitators  of  me.’  Not  as  Beng.,  4  be  imitators  along 
with  me  in  imitating  Christ.’  There  is  no  reference  to  Christ  in 
the  context.  2w/u/x.  only  here  in  Bib.  No  self-conceit  is  implied 
in  fxov .  (Comp,  i  Cor.  iv.  16,  xi.  i ;  i  Thess.  i.  6 ;  2  Thess.  iii. 
7>  9-) 

orK07retT£ :  See  on  ii.  4,  and  comp.  Rom.  xvi.  17  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 
tovs  TrtpnraTovvTas  :  Paul  often  uses  7repi7raTe?j/  to  describe  con¬ 
duct.  (See  Rom.  vi.  4,  viii.  1  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3  ;  Gal.  v.  16  ;  Eph.  ii.  2.) 
Never  in  the  literal  sense.  In  the  Synop.,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
never  occurs  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  and  but  once  in  Acts 
(xxi.  21).  The  metaphorical  sense  appears  in  John,  especially  in 
the  Epistles.  (See  Jn.  (Ev.)  viii.  12,  xii.  35  ;  1  Jn.  i.  6,  7,  ii.  6, 
11,  etc.) 


Tv-rrov  :  Frequent  in  Paul;  as  Rom.  v.  14,  vi.  17  ;  1  Cor.  x.  6, 
11  ;  1  Thess.  i.  7.  Originally  ‘  the  impression  left  by  a  stroke’ 
(tv7tt€iv).  (See  Jn.  xx.  25.)  Generally,  ‘image,’  ‘form,’  always 
with  a  statement  of  the  object  which  it  represents.  Hence  ‘  pat¬ 
tern,’  ‘  example.’ 


The  exhortation  is  enforced  by  the  contrast  presented  by  those 
who  follow  a  different  example. 

18.  7 toXXol  :  Precisely  who  are  meant  cannot  be  determined. 
According  to  most  of  the  earlier  expositors,  the  Judaisers  de¬ 
scribed  in  vs.  2.  So  Lips.  Some  later  authorities,  as  Weiss  and 
Ril.,  the  heathen.  The  majority  of  modern  comms.,  antinomian 
Libertines  of  Epicurean  tendencies  :  nominal  Christians  of  im¬ 
moral  life.  So  Lightf.,  Mey.,  Kl.,  De  W.,  Ellic.,  Alf.,  Beet. 

Weiss  (Am.  Journ.  of  Thtol.  April,  1897,  P-391)  is  very  severe  upon 
this  explanation.  He  reasons  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  such 
nominal  Christians  in  the  beloved  Philippian  church,  and  identifies  the 
iroWol  with  the  Kvve s  of  vs.  2,  who,  according  to  him,  are  the  heathen.  He 
cites  Apoc.  xxii.  15  for  kvvcs,  and  in  his  latest  commentary,  2  Pet.  ii.  22. 
But  the  latter  passage  is  distinctly  of  apostate  Christians. 

TrtpnraTovcriv  :  ‘conduct  themselves’ ;  ‘behave,’  as  vs.  17.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  supply  a  qualifying  word,  as  kcikcos. 

noWaKis  e\eyov  :  When  he  was  at  Philippi,  or  possibly  in  former 
letters.  (See  on  vs.  1.) 

vvv  :  Contrasted  with  ttoAX.  cA. 

kAcuW  :  This  deep  emotion  would  more  probably  be  excited  by 
recreant  Christians  than  by  heathen  whose  sensuality  and  worldli¬ 
ness  were  familiar  to  the  Apostle.  He  would  be  most  sorrowfully 
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affected  by  the  reproach  and  injury  to  the  church  wrought  by 
professing  Christians,  and  by  their  own  unhappy  and  perilous 
condition. 

roi>s  e^povs  :  In  apposition  with  the  preceding  relative  or?.  (See 
Win.  lix.  7.)  The  article  marks  the  class  which  they  represent. 

tov  (TTavpov  tov  XpiaTov  i  Comp.  Gal.  vi.  i2.  2 Tavpos  is  the 
usual  N.T.  word  for  Christ’s  cross.  In  Acts  v.  30,  x.  39,  both 
quotations,  £uAov  occurs ;  also  in  1  Pet.  ii.  24.  Paul  uses  £v\ov  in 
quotation,  Gal.  iii.  13,  and  in  his  speech  at  Pisidian  Antioch  as 
reported  in  Acts  xiii.  29.  (Comp.  Ign.  S/nyr.  i. ;  Trail .  xi.)  Differ¬ 
ent  surmises  (for  they  are  little  more)  have  been  offered  as  to  the 
particular  point  at  which  Paul  conceives  this  enmity  to  be  directed, 
such  as  the  preaching  of  the  law  against  the  cross  (Theo.  Mop., 
Thdrt.)  ;  the  hatred  of  the  cross  through  fear  of  persecution 
(Grot.,  Beng.)  ;  the  hatred  of  the  gospel  because  the  cross  is  its 
central  truth  (Calv.,  Weiss) ;  hatred  of  the  cross  through  reluc¬ 
tance  to  crucify  self  or  to  suffer  with  Christ  (Chr.,  Mey.).  Such 
limitations  of  the  Apostle’s  thought  are  uncalled  for.  Enmity  to 
the  cross  might  include  any  or  all  of  these  particulars.  Assuredly 
the  title  ‘  enemies  of  the  cross  *  was  justly  applied  to  such  as  are 
described  in  vs.  19. 

These  enemies  are  more  specifically  described  as  to  their  char¬ 
acter  and  destiny.  Their  destiny  is  significantly  treated  first. 

19.  u)v  to  rcA 05  airuXcia  :  ‘  whose  end  is  destruction.’ 

To  marks  the  definiteness  of  the  point  to  which  their  conduct 
tends.  T&05  is  more  than  mere  termination.  Rather  consumma¬ 
tion  ;  the  point  into  which  the  whole  series  of  transgressions  finally 
gathers  itself  up.  (Comp.  Rom.  vi.  21  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  15  ;  Heb.  vi.  8.) 
’A7rajAcia  occurs  in  N.T.  both  in  the  physical  and  in  the  moral 
sense.  For  the  former  see  Mt.  xxvi.  8 ;  Acts  viii.  20.  The  latter 
is  the  more  common,  and  Paul  always  uses  it  thus. 

<Lv  6  0eo5  r}  KoiXla  :  Comp.  Rom.  xvi.  18;  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  The 
rare  word  koiAioSou/xov, ‘  one  who  makes  a  god  of  his  belly,’  occurs 
in  the  KoAa/ccs  of  the  comic  poet  Eupolis,  and  in  Athenaeus. 
(Comp.  Eurip.  Cyclops ,  335.)  Xen.  Mem.  i.  6,  8,  ii.  1,  2,  has 
&ov AevW  yacrrpt, ‘  to  be  the  slave  of  the  belly  ’ ;  and  Alciphro,  ii.  4, 
yao'Tpo/xavrero/xai,  ‘  to  divine  by  the  belly.’  The  contrast  appears 
in  Rom.  xiv.  17.  The  suggestion  of  Lips,  (so  Theo.  Mop.)  that 
the  reference  may  be  to  Jewish  laws  about  meats,  is  fanciful. 

Kal  y  So'£a  iv  Trj  alaxyvr)  avruv  :  That  in  which  they  glory  is  their 
disgrace.  Their  so-called  liberty  is  bondage  to  slavish  lusts.  For 
8o£a,  see  on  i.  11.  With  iv  supply  can;  ‘consists  in.’  Beng., 
Mich.,  Storr,  with  Lips.,  refer  alorxyvrj  to  ‘the  concision’  (vs.  2), 
and  explain  ‘ pudendal 

ol  ra  €7rtycia  <f>povovvTe<; :  ‘  who  mind  earthly  things.’  Their 
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general  disposition  and  moral  tendency  are  worldly.  (See  on  i.  7.) 
This  is  the  root  of  their  depravity.  A  contrast  is  suggested,  prob¬ 
ably  intended,  with  tovto  <£povto/xev,  vs.  15.  (Comp.  Col.  iii.  2.) 

The  change  of  construction  to  the  nominative  ol  (ppovovvres  is  variously 
explained.  Win.  xxix.  2,  takes  ol  <ppov.  as  a  disconnected  nominative  with 
an  exclamatory  force.  So  De  W.,  Lightf.  Mey.  and  Hack,  refer  it  to  the 
logical  subject  of  what  precedes.  Ellic.  and  Alf.  regard  it  as  a  return  to 
the  primary  construction,  iroWol  TrepnraTOvaiv .  Of  these  explanations  Win. 
is  the  least  probable.  The  two  others  have  grammatical  precedent,  but  it 
is  better  to  place  the  construction  in  the  category  of  those  instances  which 
are  not  uncommon  in  N.T.  and  in  class.,  where  the  nominative  is  introduced 
in  a  kind  of  apposition  with  what  precedes.  This  is  especially  frequent  in 
Apoc.  (See  Mk.  vii.  19;  Acts  x.  37;  Apoc.  i.  5,  vii.  4,  xx.  2;  Blass,  §  31, 
6;  Jelf,  477.) 

Ta  €7rty.  <f>pov.  is  the  basis  of  a  new  contrast.  Their  character 
and  conduct  mark  them  as  belonging  to  this  world ;  but  we  are 
citizens  of  a  heavenly  commonwealth. 

20.  fifxCjv  :  Emphatic  as  contrasted  with  ol  to.  imy.  <f>pov .  (vs.  19) . 
yap  :  As  in  Gal.  iii.  10,  v.  5,  confirming  the  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  one  party  by  showing  the  opposite  course  or  character  of 
the  other.  The  connection  is  with  eVry.  <f>pov.  Their  course  is  the 
opposite  of  ours  ;  foi %  while  they  mind  earthly  things,  our  mind  is 
set  upon  the  interests  of  the  heavenly  commonwealth  to  which  wc 
belong.  The  repetition  of  cf>povelv  as  marking  the  general  moral 
tendency  or  disposition  is  noticeable. 

to  noXiTcvpia:  ‘  commonwealth.’  (Comp.  7 roXiTtvevQe,  i.  27, 
note.) 

No  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  n oXlrevpa  and  iroXirda. 
Arist.  makes  iroXlrevpa  the  concrete  of  iroXtrela ,  4  the  government ’  as  the 
expression  of  citizenship  (Pol.  iii.  6,  1,  iii.  7,  2),  and  also  identifies  the  two 
(Pol.  iii.  13,  8,  iv.  6,  8).  He  defines  7roXirefa  as  4  commonwealth  ’  (Pol.  iii. 
7,  3,  iv.  8,  I,  iv.  4,  19).  In  2  Macc.  iv.  11,  viii.  17,  TroXiTela  is  *  govern¬ 
ment*;  in  xiii.  14,  apparently,  *  state  ’  or  ‘commonwealth.’  Lightf.  gives 
only  two  meanings  of  tt oXlrevp.a,  4  the  state,’  and  *  the  functions  of  citizens.’ 
But  it  also  means  4  an  act  of  administration  ‘a  measure  of  government’; 
and  ‘a  form  of  government.’  In  the  absence  of  any  permanent  distinction, 
the  rendering  ‘  citizenship  ’  (R.V.  *  commonwealth  ’  in  marg.)  is  justifiable. 
The  rendering  of  the  A.V.,  4  conversation,’  is  founded  on  the  original  sense 
of  that  word,  4  conduct  or  behaviour  in  intercourse  with  society.’ 

vTrdpx^ :  ‘is.’  (See  on  ii.  6.)  Due  emphasis  must  be  laid  on 
the  use  of  the  present  tense.  The  believer  now  is,  in  this  present 
world,  a  citizen  of  the  heavenly  commonwealth.  The  TroAtrevfta  is 
not,  therefore,  as  Mey.,  to  be  explained  as  Messiah’s  kingdom 
which  has  not  yet  appeared,  and  of  which  Christians  are  citizens 
only  in  an  ideal  or  proleptic  sense  which  is  to  be  completely 
realised  at  the  parousia .  While  it  is  true  that  the  full  realisation 
of  the  heavenly  commonwealth  will  come  with  the  parousia ,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  those  who  are  in  Christ,  whose  ‘  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God  ’  (Col.  iii.  3),  for  whom  1  to  live  is  Christ’  (Phil.  i. 
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21),  who  are  ‘  crucified  with  Christ’  and  live  their  present  life  by 
faith  in  him  (Gal.  ii.  20),  are  now  members  of  the  heavenly  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  live  and  act  under  its  laws.  Their  allegiance  is 
rendered  to  it.  They  receive  their  impulses  to  action  and  conduct 
from  it.  Their  connection  with  it  is  the  basis  of  their  life  of 
4  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ’  (Rom.  xiv. 
1 7),  as  distinguished  from  the  life  of  belly-worship  and  worldliness. 
They  are  1  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of 
God  (Eph.  ii.  19).  The  commonwealth  of  believers  is  an  actual 
fact  on  earth,  because  it  is  one  with  ‘  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above  ’ 
(Gal.  iv.  26).  Comp.  Ep.  to  Diognetus ,  5,  which  describes  Christ¬ 
ians  :  €7rt  yrjs  SiaT piftovariv  aAA’  iv  ovpav< £  iroXiTevovTca ;  apparently 
a  reminiscence  of  this  passage.  See  also  Plat.  Repub .  592,  and 
the  remarkable  parall.,  Philo,  De  Confus .  i.  416. 

The  consummation  of  this  citizenship,  however,  is  yet  to  come. 
As  members  of  the  heavenly  commonwealth  they  are  still  pressing 
on  in  obedience  to  the  upward  call  (vs.  14).  Hence  they  are  in 
an  attitude  of  expectation. 

i£  ol\  1  whence  ’ :  from  heaven.  Not  from  the  iroXiTevfxa  as 
Beng.,  Lips.  The  phrase  is  adverbial.  (See  Win.  xxi.  3.) 

Kat  marks  the  correspondence  of  the  expectation  with  the  fact 
of  the  7roA.1V .  iv  ovp. 

dircKSexopieOa  :  1  we  await.’  (Comp.  1  Thess.  i.  10.)  The  word 
occurs  but  twice  outside  of  Paul’s  letters  (Heb.  ix.  28 ;  1  Pet.  iii. 
20 ;  comp.  Rom.  viii.  19,  23,  25  ;  Gal.  v.  5).  It  denotes  earnest 
expectation.  (See  on  d.7roKapaSoKLa  [i.  20].)  Used  habitually  in 
N.T.  with  reference  to  the  future  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
Christ  or  of  his  followers. 

c rwrrjpa  :  c  as  Saviour.’  Without  the  article,  and  predicative. 
Notice  the  emphatic  position.  The  Lord  is  also  to  come  as 
Judge;  but  they  come  not  into  judgment  (Jn.  iii.  18,  v.  24). 
Among  the  privileges  of  Christians  described  in  Heb.  xii.  22-24, 
is  that  of  drawing  near  to  the  Judge  who  is  God  of  all.  It  is  in 
the  capacity  of  Saviour  that  they  await  him  —  the  same  capacity 
in  which  they  have  already  received  and  known  him.  They  look 
for  him  to  complete  their  salvation,  and  therewith  to  deliver  them 
from  the  sufferings  which  they  have  shared  with  him,  and  from  the 
infirmities  and  limitations  of  the  flesh.  (Comp.  Rom.  viii.  19  ff . ; 
2  Cor.  v.  4.) 

To  await  him  as  Saviour  from  d7rcoAaa  (Weiss)  is  quite  out  of 
place  in  a  Christian’s  expectation  of  his  Redeemer,  ^oirrjp  is 
found  often  in  2  Pet.  and  in  the  Pastorals.  In  the  other  Pauline 
epistles  only  Eph.  v.  23.  In  six  cases  in  the  Pastorals  and  one  in 
Jude,  it  is  applied  to  God. 

KvpLov  :  See  on  ii.  11.  Answering  to  the  idea  of  7roAirev/t4a. 
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The  special  aspect  in  which  the  expected  Saviour  is  viewed  is 
that  of  a  transformer,  changing  the  mortal  body  of  the  believer 
into  the  likeness  of  his  own  glorified  body. 

21.  o'?  fxcTaaxn^aTLO-a  :  ‘  who  shall  refashion.’  For  the  verb 
see  i  Cor.  iv.  6 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  13-15.  (See  on  ii.  8,  and  comp. 
aWayrjo-ofxeOa  [1  Cor.  xv.  51].)  The  verb  signifies  the  change  of 
the  outward  fashion  (ayrjfxa),  the  sensible  vesture  in  which  the 
human  spirit  is  clothed.  See  Just.  M.  Dial,  Try,  i.,  where  o^/m 
is  used  of  the  philosopher’s  dress. 

The  Jews  looked  merely  for  the  restoration  of  the  present  body. 
Paul’s  idea  includes  an  organic  connection  with  the  present  body, 
but  not  its  resuscitation.  The  new  body  is  not  identical  with  the 
present  body.  There  is  a  change  of  crx^a,  but  not  a  destruction 
of  personal  identity.  “  There  is  a  real  connection  or  some  corre¬ 
lation  between  the  present  and  the  future  embodiment,  but  not 
identity  of  substance.  The  life,  the  principle  of  life,  the  individu¬ 
ality  of  it,  shall  remain  unbroken,  but  ‘  the  matter  of  life,’  as  the 
physiologists  say,  shall  be  changed  ”  (Newman  Smyth,  Old  Faiths 
in  New  Light,  p.  364).  Paul’s  conception  is  developed  under  the 
figure  of  the  seed-corn  in  1  Cor.  xv. 

to  <tu>ia a  rrjs  Ta7reivo)crc(05  rjfAwv  :  ( the  body  of  our  humiliation. 1 
Not  as  A.V.  ‘vile  body.’  To  construe  the  phrase  as  a  hendiadys 
is  grammatically  wrong  (see  on  iii.  8),  and  the  apostle  is  far  from 
characterising  the  body  which  Christ  honored  by  his  tenancy  as 
base  in  itself.  Such  a  sense,  moreover,  would  lend  countenance 
to  the  Stoic  contempt  for  the  body.  The  meaning  is,  the  body  in 
which  our  mortal  state  of  humiliation  is  clothed.  This  body  is 
called  ‘  the  body  of  our  humiliation,’  primarily  in  order  to  emphas¬ 
ise  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  glorified  body  of  the  Lord, 
but  also  with  a  subordinate  reference  to  its  weakness,  its  subjection 
to  vanity,  corruption,  and  death,  —  its  sufferings,  and  the  hin¬ 
drances  which  it  offers  to  Christian  striving  and  spiritual  attain¬ 
ment.  (Comp.  Rom.  viii.  20-24.) 

There  may  possibly  be  an  implied  contrast  of  the  glory  of  the  transformed 
body  with  that  glory  of  the  sensualists  which  is  their  shame  (Ellic.,  Mey., 
Weiss),  but  this  must  not  be  pressed.  Nor  do  I  find  in  the  expression  the 
hortative  element  which  Ellic.  thinks  that  he  detects,  and  likewise  Kl.,  who 
says  it  is  an  exhortation  to  preserve  their  bodies  as  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

(TvfjLfjiopcfyov  :  *  that  it  may  be  conformed.’ 

TR.  adds  eis  to  7 evecrdai  avro  with  Dbandc  EKLP,  Syr.utr.  Probably 
supplied  to  meet  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  appositional  accusative. 

The  adjective  denoting  the  effect  of  the  transformation  is  added 
appositionally  instead  of  forming  an  independent  sentence  with 
to  ytvlvOai  avro,  (Comp.  Mt.  xii.  13;  i  Thess.  iii.  13;  and 
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see  Win.  lxvi.  $g.)  As  /xeTao-x*  denoted  change  of  outward  fash¬ 
ion,  c TVfjLixopcj).  denotes  conformation  to  what  is  essential,  per¬ 
manent,  and  characteristic  in  a  body  which  is  the  appropriate 
investiture  of  Christ’s  glorified  condition  —  a  *  spiritual  body*: 
a  conformity  which  is  inward  and  thorough,  and  not  merely 
superficial.  On  the  union  of  Christians  with  the  spiritual  life 
of  Christ  which  belongs  to  the  heavenly  world  (Rom.  vi.  5),  rests 
their  hope  that  they  shall  be  saved  in  his  life  and  conformed  to 
its  heavenly  investiture.  (See  Rom.  v.  9,  10,  viii.  10,  11.) 

orwfxcLTi  ty}<;  80^779  avTov :  ‘to  the  body  of  his  glory.’  Not  as 
A.V.  ‘glorious  body,’  by  hendiadys,  which  dilutes  and  weakens 
the  conception.  See  on  vs.  8,  and  for  other  misapplications  of 
the  figure  hendiadys,  comp.  A.V.  Rom.  viii.  21,  ‘glorious  liberty  ’ ; 
2  Cor.  iv.  4,  ‘glorious  gospel’;  Eph.  i.  19,  ‘mighty  power’; 
1  Pet.  i.  14,  ‘obedient  children.’  The  resurrection  in  the  N.T. 
is  habitually  conceived  in  connection  with  corporeity,  but  a  cor¬ 
poreity  in  keeping  with  the  heavenly  life.  (See  Weiss,  Bib.  TheoL 
Eng.  §§  19,  34.)  The  phrase  ‘body  of  his  glory’  signifies  the 
body  in  which  he  is  clothed  in  his  glorified  state,  and  which  is  the 
proper  investiture  of  his  heavenly  glory ;  the  form  in  which  his 
perfect  spiritual  being  is  manifest.  This  glory  is  peculiarly  and 
originally  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God,  and  therefore  be¬ 
longs  to  an  embodiment  which  retains  no  trace  of  earthly  materi¬ 
ality  or  corruption,  but  is  altogether  informed  and  determined  by 
the  higher  vital  principle  (7 rvcvfxa)  and  is  its  appropriate  organ 
(cr<I>/.<,a  7rvev/jLaTiKov,  1  Cor.  xv.  44).  Accordingly  this  glorified 
body  is  no  longer  in  antithesis  to  the  irvtvfxa.  It  is  the  investiture 
which  the  7 rvevfxa  forms  for  itself,  and  which  perfectly  reveals  it. 
In  the  resurrection,  through  which,  as  completed  by  the  ascension, 
Christ  received  this  body,  he  became  wholly  7rvcu/A<mK09  —  a  Trvtvfm 
£wo7roiovv  (i  Cor.  xv.  45),  and  therefore  is  called  to  irvevfxa  (2  Cor. 
iii.  17).  A  foreshadowing  of  this  appeared  in  his  bodily  mani¬ 
festation  between  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension.  His  body 
appeared  as  7 n/ev/xartKov  though  not  in  its  full  manifestation  as  the 
c rwfxa  rrjs  8o£r) 9  avrov.  (See  Newman  Smyth,  Old  Faiths  in  New 
Light ,  p.  358  ;  Westcott,  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection ,  ch.  ii.  p.  19- 
21  ;  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  Expositor ,  1st  ser.  iii.  p.  161  ;  Mey.  on 
1  Cor.  xv.  45.) 

The  change  into  the  body  of  Christ’s  glory  is  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  the  believer’s  life  in  him.  (Comp.  vs.  9-1 1.)  The  entire 
passage  (vs.  9-21)  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  salvation  : 

1.  The  beginning,  the  intermediate  stages,  and  the  sum  of  all 
are  Christ  (vs.  9) . 

2.  Justification  by  faith  and  mystical  union  with  Christ  form 
one  conception  —  righteousness  of  God  by  faith  and  being  found 
in  Christ  (vs.  9). 
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3.  This  conception  is  carried  out  on  the  line  of  mystical  union 
with  Christ :  to  know  him,  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  being  made  conformable  to  his  death. 
Notice  the  repetition  of  avTov,  keeping  Christ  continually  before 
the  eye  (vs.  10). 

4.  The  life  in  Christ  is  marked  by  earnest  striving  to  realise  the 
ends  for  which  the  believer  was  grasped  by  Christ.  He  follows 
the  beckoning  of  God  which  ever  summons  him  heavenward,  in 
order  that  he  may  at  last  win  the  heavenly  prize  (12-16). 

5.  Vital  communion  with  Christ  constitutes  him  a  member  of  a 
heavenly  commonwealth.  To  this  his  allegiance  is  rendered  ;  by 
its  laws  his  life  is  regulated ;  its  members  are  his  brethren.  As  a 
citizen  of  this  commonwealth  he  eagerly  awaits  its  consummation 
in  the  final  triumph  and  eternal  establishment  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  (vs.  20). 

6.  Therefore,  living  in  the  power  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  he 
awaits  in  hope  the  actual  resurrection  from  the  dead,  wherein  the 
saving  power  of  Christ  will  be  displayed  in  the  change  of  the  mortal 
bodies  of  all  believers  into  the  likeness  of  Christ’s  glorified  body, 
and  which  will  inaugurate  the  absolute  and  eternal  dominion  of 
the  commonwealth  of  God  (vs.  21). 

The  warrant  for  this  confident  expectation  is  the  divine  power 
of  Christ  to  subject  all  things  to  himself. 

Kara  ttjv  cvcpyeiav  rov  Swacr Oat  avrov  :  *  according  to  the  working 
whereby  he  is  able  ’ ;  or,  more  literally,  ‘  according  to  the  energy 
of  his  ability.’ 

Kara  :  The  change  is  4  in  accordance  with  ’  or  *  appropriate  to  ’ 
Christ’s  power  of  universal  subjection.  The  statement  both  as  to 
the  change  itself  and  the  power  which  effects  it,  is  in  accordance 
with  1  Cor.  vi.  14,  xv.  53,  55  ;  Eph.  i.  19. 

’Eve'pyeia  occurs  only  in  Paul.  It  is  power  in  exercise ;  “  po- 
tentia  in  actu  exserens  ”  (Calv.),  and  is  used  in  N.T.  only  of 
superhuman  power.  (See  Col.  i.  29,  ii.  12  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9.)  It 
is  the  active  energy  in  which  Swa/us  displays  itself.  (Comp.  Eph. 
iii.  7,  and  see  on  6  eVcpywv,  ii.  13.)  The  power  or  virtue  which 
was  in  Christ  when  the  woman  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment 
(Mk.  v.  30;  Lk.  viii.  46)  was  Svva/uug.  In  the  healing  of  the 
woman  it  became  cVepyeia. 

koI  :  1  also  ’  or  ‘  even,’  marking  the  measure  of  the  power.  Able 
not  only  to  transform  the  body  but  also  to  subject  all  things  to 
himself. 

vTTOTaicu  :  Originally  ‘  to  arrange  ’  or  ‘  marshal  under.’  Often 
simply  1  to  subject.’  (See  1  Cor.  xv.  27,  28 ;  Eph.  i.  22  ;  Heb.  ii. 
8  ;  Jas.  iv.  7.) 

ra  ndvra :  *  all  things/  collectively,  as  vs.  8. 
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PAUL’S  CONCEPTION  OF  RIGHTEOUSNESS  BY 
FAITH. 

M.  M£n£goz,  in  his  treatise  Le  Peche  et  la  Redemption ,  says 
that  Phil.  iii.  8-10  contains  the  most  precise  statement  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  Without  assenting  to 
his  view  that  Christ  was  justified  by  his  own  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion,  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  importance  of  the  statement 
contained  in  these  verses.  It  does  not  contradict  any  previous 
utterance  of  Paul,  nor  does  it  present  any  new  feature ;  but  it 
combines  and  exhibits  as  a  single  conception  what  are  commonly 
regarded  as  two  distinct  elements  of  the  righteousness  of  faith. 
These  two  elements  are  assumed  to  be  separately  treated  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  They  are,  the  initial,  objective,  judicial 
act  of  declaring  righteous,  whereby  a  believer  is  placed  in  a  state 
of  reconciliation  with  God,  and  the  establishment,  through  faith, 
of  a  vital  union  with  Christ  *  or,  to  put  the  matter  more  briefly, 
the  righteousness  of  faith  viewed  as  objective  justification  and 
as  subjective  sanctification.  I  say  1  regarded  5  and  ‘  assumed,’ 
because,  both  on  the  ground  of  this  passage  and  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  I  do  not  regard  this  separation  as  justifiable. 
For  I  think  that  these  two  elements  are  inseparably  united  in 
the  Apostle’s  conception  of  righteousness  by  faith.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  justification  and  sanctification  I  regard  as  largely 
technical.  They  represent,  it  is  true,  respectively,  the  initiation 
and  the  consummation  of  the  work  of  salvation ;  but  Paul  uses 
dyiao-j ads  both  of  the  state  and  of  the  process  of  sanctification ; 
and  that  word,  in  Rom.  vi.  19,  is  associated  with  the  ‘walk  in 
newness  of  life  ’  rather  than  with  the  consummation  of  subjection 
to  righteousness.  Having  become  servants  of  righteousness,  the 
readers  stand  committed  to  an  economy  of  sanctification,  in  which 
they  are  to  *  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ’  (2  Cor.  vii.  1. 
See  Sanday  on  Rom.  vi.  19).  The  point  is  well  stated  by  Liddon 
in  his  Analysis  of  Romans,  pp.  17,  18:  “The  hiKcaoavvr)  which 
God  gives  includes  these  two  elements,  —  acquittal  of  the  guilt  of 
sin,  or  justification  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  and  the 
communication  of  a  new  moral  life,  ‘  that  the  ordinance  of  the 
law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us’  (Rom.  viii.  4).  These  two  sides  of 
the  gift  of  SiKaLoorvvr}  can  only  be  separated  in  thought :  in  fact 
they  are  inseparable.  .  .  .  The  true  righteousness  is  one,  not  two 
or  more.  The  maxim  ‘justitia  alia  justificationis,  sanctificationis 
alia  ’  is  not  Paul’s.  Paul  knows  nothing  of  an  external  righteous¬ 
ness  which  is  reckoned  without  being  given  to  man ;  and  the 
righteousness  which  faith  receives  is  not  external  only,  but  inter¬ 
nal  ;  not  imputed  only,  but  imparted  to  the  believer.  Justification 
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and  sanctification  may  be  distinguished  by  the  student  as  are  the 
arterial  and  nervous  systems  in  the  human  body ;  but  in  the  living 
body  they  are  coincident  and  inseparable.” 

I  think  that,  so  far  as  justification  is  a  judicial  act  following  upon 
repentance  and  faith,  it  is  regarded  by  Paul  as  the  initial  stage  of 
a  condition  of  actual  inward  righteousness,  which  is  to  develop 
itself  in  the  believer’s  experience  as  fruit  from  seed.  (Comp. 
Lips.  Hand- Com,  Ep .  to  Rom .  Einl.  p.  82.)  Hence  I  differ  from 
Professor  Bruce  (St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity ,  p.  158  ff., 
Amer.  ed.),  who  claims  that  the  two  aspects  of  justification  are 
separately  treated  by  Paul  in  Romans.  He  says  :  “  He  does  not 
refer  to  the  subjective  aspect  of  faith  as  a  renewing  power  till  he 
has  finished  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification.  He 
takes  up  faith’s  function  in  establishing  a  vital  union  with  Christ 
in  the  sixth  chapter.  .  .  .  Does  not  this  amount  to  the  exclusion 
of  faith’s  sanctifying  function  from  the  grounds  of  justification?” 
I  think  not.  For,  as  Professor  Bruce  admits,  Paul  already  alludes 
to  the  subjective  aspect  of  justification  in  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
chapter.  Being  justified,  we  have  peace  with  God,  joy  in  hope  of 
glory,  in  tribulation,  and  in  God  himself.  But,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  Paul,  in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters,  does  not  treat 
of  the  operation  of  justification.  His  main  point  is  the  essential 
quality  of  justification,  as  being  by  faith  and  not  by  works  of  the 
law.  When  he  does  take  up  the  operation  of  justification  in  ch.  vi., 
he  treats  the  two  aspects  in  combination.  He  does  not  confine 
himself  to  what  follows  justification.  He  begins  with  the  death  to 
sin.  With  Christ  we  die  to  sin  ;  we  are  raised  up  with  him  unto  a 
walk  in  newness  of  life.  Union  with  him  by  the  likeness  of  his 
death  implies  union  with  him  by  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection. 
Our  old  man  was  crucified  with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might 
be  done  away,  that  so  we  should  no  longer  be  in  bondage  to 
sin.  “  But  if  we  died  with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also 
live  with  him  (here,  not  only  hereafter)  ;  knowing  that  Christ, 
being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more ;  death  no  more 
hath  dominion  over  him.  For  the  death  that  he  died,  he  died 
unto  sin  once  for  all :  but  the  life  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto 
God.  Even  so  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  unto  sin, 
but  alive  unto  God  in  Christ  Jesus.”  Comp,  “be  found  in  him  ” 
(Phil.  iii.  9). 

(1)  In  our  passage  Paul  represents  the  righteousness  of  faith 
as  a  real  righteousness  in  the  believer.  It  is  not  founded  upon 
human  merit;  it  is  not  a  righteousness  of  legal  obedience.  It 
proceeds  from  God  and  comes  to  man  through  faith  in  Christ 
(vs.  9).  It  is  not  perfect  (vs.  12-14).  None  the  less  it  is  an 
actual  righteousness  in  the  man.  Justification  contemplates  right¬ 
ness —  right  living,  feeling,  and  thinking.  Faith  is  not  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  this  rightness.  It  is  its  generative  principle;  its  informing 
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quality.  God’s  plan  of  salvation  is  not  intended  to  effect,  by  a 
mere  legal  adjustment,  something  which  cannot  be  an  actual  fact. 
It  is  not  true  that  God  practically  gives  up  the  possibility  of  right¬ 
eous  men,  and  merely  allows  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  stand  for  it.  God’s  intent  is  to  make  men  personally 
righteous.  Paul  does  not  teach,  nor  is  it  anywhere  taught  in 
Scripture,  that  the  requirement  of  personal  righteousness  is  ful¬ 
filled  for  man  by  some  one  else,  and  that  man  has  only  to  accept 
this  substitute  by  faith.  Rather  Paul  declares  explicitly  that  God 
predestined  his  children  ‘  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son  ’  (Rom.  viii.  29). 

I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  SiKatovv, 
since  the  question  does  not  turn  upon  that.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  the  dominant  sense  of  that  word  is  forensic,  ‘  to  declare  or 
pronounce  righteous.’  That  that  sense  can  be  vindicated  in  every 
instance,  I  very  much  doubt.  (See  E.  P.  Gould  on  “  Paul’s  Use 
of  StKouovi/,”  Amer.  Jo  urn.  of  Theol.  vol.  i.  No.  1,  and  W.  A.  Stevens 
in  vol.  i.  No.  2.)  Rut,  that  question  apart,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  sense  of  a  declared  or  imputed  righteousness,  if  it  belong  to 
SiKaiocrvvr]  at  all,  is  peculiar  to  Paul.  Elsewhere  it  has  the  meaning 
of  personal  rightness,  or  righteous  quality.  In  the  LXX  it  occurs 
in  nine  instances  as  the  translation  of  non,  ‘  kindness  ’ ;  while 
npTi,  ‘justice,’  usually  translated  by  Sikolioo-vvyj,  is,  in  nine  cases, 
rendered  by  cAei^ocrw^,  and  three  times  by  eAeos.  In  Mt.  vi.  1, 
the  TR,  with  the  later  uncials  and  most  cursives,  read  iXerj^oavv-qv 
for  SiKaiocrvvrjv ;  while  Ka  gives  Socriv.  (See  Hatch,  Essays  in  Bib¬ 
lical  Greek ,  p.  49  ff.) 

(2)  This  conception  of  a  real  righteousness  in  the  believer  is 
opposed  to  the  familiar  dogmatic  explanation  that  StKatocrwi; 
7rtorrea)5  is  not  a  personal  but  an  imputed  quality.  According  to 
this,  the  righteousness  is  not  in  the  man,  but  in  Christ ;  and 
Christ’s  righteousness  is  imputed,  or  reckoned,  or  set  down  to  his 
account  through  his  faith.  This  imputation  works  no  subjective 
change  in  the  man.  It  is  merely  placing  to  his  account  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  another.  He  is,  though  not  actually  righteous,  judi¬ 
cially  declared  to  be  righteous.  Thus  Dr.  Hodge  (.Syr/.  Theol. 
iii.  p.  144  ff.)  :  The  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to 
a  believer  for  his  justification  “  does  not  and  cannot  mean  that 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  infused  into  the  believer,  or  in  any 
way  so  imparted  to  him  as  to  change  or  constitute  his  moral  char¬ 
acter.  Imputation  never  changes  the  inward,  subjective  state  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  imputation  is  made.  .  .  .  When  right¬ 
eousness  is  imputed  to  the  believer,  he  does  not  thereby  become 
subjectively  righteous.”  Thus  justification,  having  its  foundation 
in  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness,  is  only  a  declarative 
act  whereby  a  man  is  pronounced  righteous  without  any  actual 
righteousness  in  him  answering  to  the  declaration,  but  solely  on 
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the  ground  of  another’s  righteousness,  which,  in  some  inexplicable 
way,  is  transferred  to  his  credit.  This  is  simply  a  legal  fiction 
which  reflects  upon  the  truthfulness  of  God.  God  declares  a  man 
righteous  when  he  is  not  righteous.  “  To  Paul,”  says  Sabatier, 
“  the  word  of  God  is  always  creative  and  full  of  power.  It  always 
produces  an  actual  effect.  In  declaring  a  man  justified,  therefore, 
it  actually  and  directly  creates  in  him  a  new  beginning  of  right¬ 
eousness  ”  {Apostle  Paul \  Eng.  Trans,  p.  300). 

(3)  This  is  clearly  not  the  conception  expressed  in  this  passage. 
The  righteousness  of  faith  which  Paul  here  desires  for  himself  is 
a  winning  Christ  and  a  being  in  Christ.  This  righteousness  is  first 
described  generally  as  knowing  Christ,  and  then,  more  specifically, 
as  knowing  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the  fellowship  of 
his  sufferings,  and  being  made  conformable  unto  his  death ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  righteousness  of  God  by  faith  is  a  being  and  dwell¬ 
ing  in  Christ  in  such  wise  as  that  his  resurrection,  his  sufferings, 
his  death,  become  actual  parts  of  Paul’s  experience  and  active 
forces  in  it.  Christ  is  not  merely  apprehended  as  an  object  of 
trust.  He  is  not  merely  known  as  an  objective  personality.  The 
believer  is  taken  up  into  his  life ;  and  his  life  in  turn  possesses  the 
believer,  and  becomes  his  informing  principle  and  prime  motor. 
(See  Gal.  ii.  20.) 

In  short,  the  conception  of  the  righteousness  of  faith  here  pre¬ 
sented  is  not  that  of  an  external  righteousness  made  over  to  the 
believer  by  a  legal  declaration,  but  that  of  a  righteousness  which  is 
a  real  fact  in  the  man,  springing  from  union  with  the  personal 
Christ.  In  this  mystical  union  the  life  and  power  of  Christ  are 
transfused  into  the  believer’s  life,  so  that,  in  a  sense,  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Christ  becomes  his ;  so  that  he  can  say,  4  for  me  to  live  is 
Christ,’  and  ‘not  I  live  but  Christ  liveth  in  me.’  The  old  man, 
the  natural  ego ,  is  crucified  with  Christ ;  the  new  man  is  raised  up, 
and,  in  the  power  of  Christ’s  risen  life,  walks  in  newness  of  life, 
in  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  All 
the  righteousness  which  inheres  in  that  perfect  personality  becomes 
potentially  his  from  the  moment  that  faith  puts  him  into  living 
connection  with  it.  All  the  experience  of  Christ’s  life  becomes  a 
fact  and  a  power  in  his  experience.  Did  Christ  die  to  sin?  He 
also  dies  to  sin.  Was  Christ  justified  from  sin  by  death?  So 
likewise  is  he.  Did  Christ  rise  from  the  dead?  He  rises  from 
the  death  of  sin,  besides  sharing  finally  in  Christ’s  physical  resur¬ 
rection.  The  knowledge  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  is  not 
merely  an  insight  into  the  historical  meaning  of  those  facts.  Did 
Christ  suffer?  The  heavenly  nature  which  he  receives  from  Christ 
insures  for  him,  as  it  did  for  Christ,  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  himself.  Was  Christ  perfected  through  suffering?  He 
attains  perfection  by  the  same  road.  Does  Christ  live  unto  God  ? 
He  is  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  the  powers  of 
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that  divine  life  descend  upon  him  and  work  in  him  to  conform 
him  to  the  image  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Says  Calvin  {Inst.  iii.  1)  :  “  First,  it  is  to  be  held  that,  so  long 
as  Christ  is  outside  of  us  and  we  are  separated  from  him,  what¬ 
ever  he  has  suffered  and  done  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race 
is  useless  and  without  significance  to  us.  Therefore,  in  order  that 
he  may  communicate  to  us  what  he  has  received  from  the  Father, 
he  must  become  ours  and  dwell  in  us.  Hence  he  is  called  our 
‘  head,’  and  ‘  the  first-born  among  many  brethren  ’ ;  while  we  in 
turn  are  said  to  be  ingrafted  into  him  and  to  put  him  on,  because 
whatever  he  possesses  is  nothing  to  us  until  we  coalesce  into  one 
with  him.”  And  again  (xi.  10)  :  “  Christ,  having  become  ours, 
makes  us  partakers  of  the  gifts  with  which  he  is  endowed.  We 
do  7iot  therefore  view  him  as  outside  of  us,  so  that  his  righteousness 
is  imputed  to  us  ;  but  because  we  put  on  himself  and  are  ingrafted 
into  his  body,  he  has  deigned  to  make  us  one  with  himself. 
Therefore  we  boast  that  we  have  his  righteousness.”  So,  too, 
Luther  (  Werke ,  Erlang.  Ausg.  37,  441)  :  “  Christ  is  God’s  grace, 
mercy,  wisdom,  strength,  comfort,  and  blessedness.  I  say  not  as 
some,  causa/iter;  that  is,  that  he  gives  righteousness,  and  remains 
without.  For  in  that  case  righteousness  is  dead,  nay,  it  is  never 
given.  Christ ’is  there  himself  like  the  light  and  heat  of  the  fire, 
which  are  not  where  the  sun  and  the  fire  are  not.” 

(4)  This  passage  presents  a  conception  of  faith  different  from 
that  implied  in  the  imputative  theory.  According  to  that,  faith 
is  merely  a  medium  by  which  the  man  is  put  into  contact  with 
something  outside  of  himself —  “  a  mere  hand,”  as  Professor  Bruce 
puts  it,  “  to  lay  hold  of  an  external  righteousness.”  According  to 
Paul’s  teaching  here,  an  ethical  quality  inheres  in  faith.  Faith  is 
a  moral  energy.  It  “  works  by  love”  (Gal.  v.  6).  This  accords 
with  Heb.  xi.,  where  faith  is  exhibited  as  the  generator  of  moral 
heroism.  Righteousness,  as  already  observed,  is  effected  in  a 
believer  by  the  transfusion  into  him  of  Christ’s  life  and  character, 
not  by  Christ’s  righteousness  being  placed  to  his  account.  To 
assume  the  latter  is  to  fall  back  from  the  gospel  upon  the  law. 
Paul  says,  “  not  having  a  righteousness  of  my  own  which  is  of  the 
law  ” ;  but  if  the  righteousness  of  faith  is  legally  and  forensically 
imputed,  it  is  of  the  law.  Righteousness  has  its  roots  in  personal 
relation  to  God.  Sin  is  more  than  bad  conduct  Bad  conduct  is 
only  the  result  of  personal  separation  and  estrangement  from  the 
Father,  God.  The  terrible  significance  of  sin  lies  in  the  break 
between  a  human  life  and  its  divine  source  ;  and  the  attainment 
of  righteousness  is  possible  only  through  the  reestablishment  of 
the  original  birth-relation,  as  Christ  declared  in  the  words,  “  Ye 
must  be  born  anew.”  The  mere  genealogical  fact  of  sonship  must 
be  translated  into  a  living,  personal  relation.  This  is  possible  only 
through  faith.  A  handbook  of  laws  will  not  effect  it.  Rules  will 
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not  establish  personal  relations.  Precepts  will  not  put  a  son's 
heart  into  a  man.  He  will  not  love  to  order,  nor  obey  because 
he  is  bidden,  nor  trust  because  a  trustworthy  object  is  commended 
to  him,  nor  be  meek  and  merciful  because  it  is  right  to  be  so. 
Being  righteous  is  not  a  matter  of  assent  to  a  proposition.  It  is 
a  matter  of  surrender  to  a  person.  Such  surrender  comes  about 
only  through  faith,  because  only  faith  has  in  it  that  element  which 
draws  personalities,  lives,  hearts  together.  Therefore  faith  does 
not  count  instead  of  righteousness.  It  counts  as  making  for  (eh) 
righteousness ;  with  a  view  to  righteousness ;  as  tending  to  right¬ 
eousness,  just  as  the  corn  of  wheat  counts  for  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.  Therein  is  its  value.  It  is  counted  for  what  it  is,  not  for 
what  it  is  not.  It  is  the  prime  agent  in  righteousness.  The  right¬ 
eousness  which  is  of  God  becomes  in  man  the  righteousness  of 
faith,  because  in  faith,  which  inaugurates  the  vital  union  of  the 
man  with  Christ,  which  constitutes  personal  and  not  mere  legal 
relation,  lie  enfolded  all  the  possibilities  of  righteousness.  Faith 
is  presumptive  righteousness.  It  is  the  native  element  in  which 
righteousness  evolves  itself.  Righteousness  is  begun,  continued, 
and  perfected  in  the  exercise  of  the  faith  which  holds  the  life  in 
living  contact  with  the  personal  source  of  holiness ;  in  the  trust 
and  self-surrender  which  make  possible  the  inpouring  and  appro¬ 
priation  of  all  heavenly  forces.  “  With  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness  ”  (Rom.  x.  io).  In  Christ  the  believer  beco?nes 
the  righteousness  of  God  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  “  Faith  is  that  temper 

of  sympathetic  and  immediate  response  to  another’s  will  which 
belongs  to  a  recognised  relation  of  vital  communion.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  confident  surrender  which  can  only  be  justified  by  an 
inner  identification  of  life.  Faith  is  the  power  by  which  the  con¬ 
scious  life  attaches  itself  to  God  ;  it  is  an  apprehensive  motion  of 
the  living  spirit  by  which  it  intensifies  its  touch  on  God  ;  it  is 
an  instinct  of  surrender  by  which  it  gives  itself  up  to  the  fuller 
handling  of  God ;  it  is  an  affection  of  the  will  by  which  it  presses 
up  against  God,  and  drinks  in  divine  vitality  with  quickened 
receptivity”  (Henry  Scott  Holland,  in  Lux  Mundi,  pp.  17,  18). 
There  is  no  true  faith  in  Christ  without  the  indwelling  of  Christ. 
Paul  makes  the  latter  the  criterion  of  the  former  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5). 

Pfleiderer’s  treatment  of  this  subject  is  interesting  and  suggestive.  (See 
Paulinismus ,  ch.  iv.) 
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IV.  1-9.  VARIOUS  EXHORTATIONS  TO  UNITY,  JOY, 

FORBEARANCE,  TRUSTFULNESS,  PRAYER,  ATTEN¬ 
TION  TO  ALL  VIRTUES,  AND  THE  PRACTICE  OF 

ALL  THAT  THEY  HAVE  LEARNED  FROM  PAUL; 

WITH  ASSURANCES  OF  THE  PRESENCE,  GUAR¬ 
DIANSHIP,  AND  PEACE  OF  GOD 

In  vieiv  of  this  glorious  future ,  do  you ,  my  brethren  beloved , 
continue  steadfast  in  the  Lord .  I  learn  that  Euodia  and  Syntyche 
are  at  variance.  I  beseech  them  to  be  reconciled ;  and  I  entreat 
you ,  Synzygus,  who  are  justly  so  named ,  to  use  your  influence  to  this 
end ;  for  those  women  were  my  helpers  in  the  gospel  work ,  along 
with  Clement  and  other  faithful  laborers.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
always.  I  repeat  it,  r’ejoice .  Let  all  men  see  your  forbearing 
spirit ;  and  in  no  case  be  anxious,  for  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  Com¬ 
mit  every  matter  to  God  in  prayer,  and  pray  alzvays  with  thankful 
hearts  ;  and  God's  peace  which,  better  tha?i  any  human  device,  can 
lift  you  above  doubt  and  fear,  shall  guard  your  hearts  and  thoughts 
in  Christ  fesus.  Finally,  my  brethren,  take  account  of  everything 
that  is  venerable,  just,  pure ,  lovely,  and  of  good  report — in  short, 
of  whatever  virtue  there  is,  and  of  whatever  praise  attaches  to  it. 
Practise  what  you  have  learned  from  me,  and  the  God  of  peace 
shall  be  with  you. 

1.  axrre  :  ‘  so  that 1  j  ‘  accordingly.’  (Comp.  Mt.  xii.  12  ;  Rom. 
vii.  4,  12  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  58  ;  Phil.  ii.  12.)  Connected  immediately 
with  iii.  20,  21  ;  but  through  those  verses  with  the  whole  of 
ch.  iii.,  since  in  heavenly  citizenship  are  gathered  up  all  the 
characteristics  which  Paul  in  that  chapter  has  commended  to  his 
readers.  This  verse  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
conclusion  of  ch.  iii. 

€7rt7r oOtjtol  :  ‘  longed  for.’  A  hint  of  the  pain  caused  by  his 
separation  from  them.  Only  here  in  N.T.  (Comp.  Clem,  ad 
Cor .  lxv.)  The  verb  ItmtoOCiv  occurs  mostly  in  Paul.  (See  Rom. 

i.  11  ;  2  Cor.  v.  2  ;  Phil.  i.  8,  ii.  26.)  ^miroOia  only  in  Rom.  xv. 
23.  ’E7ri7r offyo-is,  2  Cor.  vii.  7,  11.  (See  on  i.  8.) 

gapa  kcll  crrccfxivos  p.ov  :  ‘  my  joy  and  crown.’  (Comp.  1  Thess. 

ii.  19.)  Xapa  by  metonymy  for  the  subject  of  joy.  2re<£avo 9  in 
class,  mostly  of  the  woven  crown  —  the  chaplet  awarded  to  the 
victor  in  the  games  ;  a  wreath  of  wild  olive,  green  parsley,  bay,  or 
pine ;  or  the  garland  placed  on  the  head  of  a  guest  at  a  banquet. 
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(See  A  then.  xv.  p.  685  ;  Aristoph.  Ach .  636  ;  Plat.  Symp .  212.) 
So  mostly  in  N.T.,  though  o-rc^avo?  occurs  with  \PV(T ‘°w  (Apoc. 
xiv.  14).  The  kingly  crown  is  SiaS^a,  found  only  in  Apoc.  The 
distinction  is  not  strictly  observed  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  (See 
Trench,  Syn .  xxiii.)  Neither  \apa  nor  orc^avos  applied  to  the 
Philippians  is  to  be  referred  to  the  future,  as  Calv.,  Alf.  They 
express  Paul’s  sense  of  joy  and  honor  in  the  Christian  fidelity  of 
his  readers.  (Comp.  Sir.  i.  11,  xxv.  6.) 

ovtus  (TTrjKtTz  :  ( so  stand  fast.’  ‘  So,’  as  I  have  exhorted  you, 
and  as  becomes  citizens  of  the  heavenly  commonwealth.  Not, 
4  so  as  ye  do  stand,’  as  Beng.,  Calv.  For  o-tt/kctc  see  on  i.  27. 
The  particle  dxrre  with  the  imperative  retains  its  consecutive  force, 
but  instead  of  a  fact  consequent  upon  what  precedes,  there  is  a 
consequent  exhortation. 

lv  KvpLu> :  With  the  exception  of  Apoc.  xiv.  13  only  in  Paul,  who 
uses  it  more  than  forty  times.  See  on  lv  X/oioru>  'lyaov  (i.  1). 
Denoting  the  sphere  or  element  in  which  steadfastness  is  to  be 
exhibited.  (Comp.  1  Thess.  iii.  8.) 

ayaTTYjToi :  repeated  with  affectionate  emphasis. 

B,  1 7,  Cop.,‘  Syr.8ch,  add  pov. 

Two  prominent  women  in  the  church  are  urged  to  become 
reconciled  to  each  other. 

2.  EvoStav  —  'Swrvxyv  •  ‘  Euodia  —  Syntyche.’  Not  1  Euodias,’ 
as  A.V.  Both  are  female  names  ;  see  avrah  (vs.  3).  Both  occur 
in  inscriptions,  and  there  are  no  instances  of  masculine  forms. 
The  activity  of  the  Macedonian  women  in  cooperating  with  Paul 
appears  from  Acts  xvii.  4,  12. 

I  am  a  little  doubtful,  however,  as  to  Lightfoot’s  view  that  a  higher  social 
influence  was  assigned  to  the  female  sex  in  Macedonia  than  was  common 
among  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity.  I  fail  to  find  any  notice  of  this 
elsewhere.  Lightf.’s  inference  is  drawn  wholly  from  inscriptions  which  do 
not  appear  to  be  decisive.  For  example,  all  the  inscriptions  which  he 
cites  to  show  that  monuments  in  honor  of  women  were  erected  by  public 
bodies,  distinctly  indicate  Roman  influence.  The  names  are  Roman,  and 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  different  Roman  gentes,  a  point  which  would 
naturally  be  emphasised  in  a  Roman  colonia  distant  from  the  mother  city. 
His  assertion,  moreover,  that  the  active  zeal  of  Macedonian  women  is 
without  a  parallel  in  the  apostle’s  history  elsewhere,  seems  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  light  of  the  closing  salutations  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Klopper  thinks  that  the  names  Euodia  and  Syntyche  represent  two  women 
in  each  of  whose  houses  a  separate  congregation  assembled,  the  one  Jewish- 
Christian  and  the  other  Gentile-Christian.  Lipsius  thinks  this  possible.  For 
some  of  the  fanciful  interpretations  of  these  two  names,  see  Introd.  vi. 
Theo.  Mop.  mentions  a  story  he  had  heard  to  the  effect  that  they  were  a 
married  pair,  the  latter  name  being  Syntyches,  and  that  the  husband  was 
the  converted  jailer  of  Philippi.  The  climax  is  reached  by  Hitzig  ( Krit . 
Paulin.  Br.  5  ff.),  who  affirms  that  Euodia  and  Syntyche  were  reproductions 
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of  the  patriarchs  Asher  and  Gad;  their  sex  having  been  changed  in  the 
transition  from  one  language  to  the  other;  and  that  they  represent  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  elements  in  the  church. 

napaKaXiH) :  ‘ 1  exhort.’  See  on  7rapdK\r]<n<;  (ii.  1).  The  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  word  emphasises  the  separate  exhortation  to  each. 
to  a vto  (jypovelv  :  ‘  to  be  of  the  same  mind.’  (See  on  ii.  2.) 
cv  Kvpiio  :  With  t.  an.  <f>pov.  In  that  accord  of  which  the  Lord 
is  the  bond :  each  individually  in  Christ,  and  each  therefore  at 
one  with  the  other. 

3.  vat :  ‘  yea.’  The  reading  ko.1  has  almost  no  support.  (Comp. 
Mt.  xv.  27  ;  Rom.  iii.  29  ;  Philem.  20.)  The  preceding  exhortation 
is  enforced  by  introducing  a  third  party.  ‘  I  have  urged  Euodia 
and  Syntyche  to  live  in  harmony;  yes,  and  I  entreat  you  also,’ 
etc. 

ipuTu  kcll  (re :  ‘I  beseech  thee  also.’  ‘Eporrav  originally  ‘  to 
question,’  as  Lk.  xxii.  68  ;  Jn.  ix.  21.  Only  in  that  sense  in  class. 
The  meaning 4  to  entreat  ’  belongs  to  later  Greek.  Thus  rendered, 
it  usually  signifies  to  ask  a  person  ;  not  to  ask  a  thing  of  a  person ; 
and  to  ask  a  person  to  do  ;  rarely  to  give .  See  Trench,  Syn .  xl. ; 
but  his  distinction  between  cpwrav  and  airetv  does  not  hold.  (See 
Ezra  Abbot,  The  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  Other 
Critical  Essays. ) 

yvrjcne  2 vvlvye :  ‘  Synzygus,  who  art  rightly  so  named.’  The 
A.V.  ‘  yoke-fellow,’  gives  the  correct  sense  of  the  proper  name, 
and  yvrjcne  marks  the  person  addressed  as  one  to  whom  the  name 
is  justly  applied.  (See  on  ii.  20.  Comp,  ercpoZvyovvTes, 

2  Cor.  vi.  14.)  It  is  true  that  this  proper  name  has  no  confirma¬ 
tion  from  inscriptions  ;  but  such  descriptive  or  punning  names  are 
very  common,  as  Onesimus,  Chrestus,  Chresimus,  Onesiphorus, 
Symphorus,  etc. 

The  attempts  to  identify  the  person  referred  to  are  numerous,  and  the 
best  are  only  guesses.  Clem.  Alex.,  Paul’s  own  wife;  Chr.,  the  husband  or 
brother  of  Euodia  or  Syntyche;  Lightf.,  Epaphroditus.  But  it  is  improb¬ 
able  that  Paul  would  have  written  thus  in  a  letter  of  which  Epaph.  was  the 
bearer.  Others,  Timothy  or  Silas;  Ellic.  and  De  W.,  the  chief  bishop  at 
Philippi.  Wiesel.,  Christ;  val  introducing  a  prayer. 

cryWappavov  aurats :  ‘help  those  (women).’  Lit.  ‘take  hold 
with.’  Assist  them  in  reconciling  their  differences.  (Comp. 
Lk.  v.  7.) 

Lips.,  following  Chr.  and  Theoph.,  explains  the  verb  in  a  general  sense : 

*  interest  yourself  in  them.’  Grot,  refers  it  to  their  support  as  widows. 

ainves  :  ‘inasmuch  as  they.’  See  on  dnva  (iii.  7).  Not  as 
A.V.  ‘  who.’  The  double  relative  classifies  them  among  Paul’s 
helpers,  and  gives  a  reason  why  Synzygus  should  promote  their 
reconciliation. 
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( rwr]0\r](rdv  /xot :  ‘  they  labored  with  me.’  The  verb  only  here 
and  i.  27,  on  which  see  note.  It  indicates  an  activity  attended 
with  danger  and  suffering.  (Comp.  1  Thess.  ii.  2.) 

iv  t<o  cvayycAtai :  the  sphere  of  their  labors.  (Comp.  Rom.  i.  9  ; 
1  Thess.  iii.  2.) 

fxcTa  Kal  KXrjfitvTos  :  Construe  with  o-vvrjO.  ‘  Who  labored  with 
me  in  the  gospel  along  with  Clement  and  others.’  The  position 
of  Kal  between  the  preposition  and  the  noun  is  unusual,  and  shows 
that  the  force  of  the  preposition  extends  over  the  whole  clause. 

Lightf.  takes  juer a  KXyju.  with  <rv\\ ct/u/3.  According  to  this,  Paul  calls 
upon  Clement  and  the  rest  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life  to  help  the 
women.  But  the  relative  clause  cSv  ra  61 >6fx,,  etc.,  associates  itself  more 
naturally  with  <jvvi)d.  Paul  gives  this  confidential  commission  to  one  per¬ 
son,  and  not  to  an  indefinite  number. 

Philippi  was  probably  the  scene  of  the  labors  referred  to,  since 
Paul  speaks  of- them  as  familiarly  known.  Clement  appears  to 
have  been  a  Philippian  Christian  who  assisted  in  the  foundation 
of  the  church  at  Philippi.  This  is  suggested  by  twv  Xotniov. 

The  attempt  to  identify  him  with  Clement  of  Rome,  which  originated 
with  Origen  ( In  Joann .  i.  29),  is  generally  abandoned.  (See  Lightf. 
Comm.  p.  168  ff. ;  Langen,  Geschichte  der  Romischen  Kirche ,  Bd.  i.  S.  84; 
Moller,  Kirchengeschichte ,  i.  89;  Salmon’s  art.  “Clemens  Romanus”  in 
Smith  and  Wace,  Diet.  Chn .  Biog.') 

(Twepyuiv :  Comp.  ii.  25.  Only  once  in  N.T.  outside  of  Paul’s 
letters.  (See  3  Jn.  8.) 

ra  ovofiara  iv  /3(/3\cp  £u)rjs  :  1  whose  names  are  in  the  book  of 
life.’  Supply  cori,  not  efy,  *  may  they  be,’  as  Beng.,  who  says,  “  they 
seem  to  have  been  already  dead,  for  we  generally  follow  such  with 
wishes  of  that  sort.”  The  names  are  in  the  book  of  life,  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  apostle’s  letter.  The  expression  /3l/3\o<;  or 
fiifiXCov  rrjs  £1077?  in  N.T.  is  peculiar  to  Apoc.  This  is  the  only 
exception,  and  the  only  case  in  which  occurs  without  the 
article.  (See  Apoc.  iii.  5,  xiii.  8,  xvii.  8,  xx.  12,  15,  xxi.  7,  xxii. 
19.)  It  is  an  O.T.  metaphor,  drawn  from  the  civil  list  or  register 
in  which  the  names  of  citizens  were  entered.  The  earliest  refer¬ 
ence  to  it  is  Ex.  xxxii.  32.  (Comp.  Is.  iv.  3  ;  Ezek.  xiii.  9 ;  Dan. 
xii.  1.)  To  be  enrolled  in  the  book  of  life  is  to  be  divinely 
accredited  as  a  member  of  God’s  commonwealth  (comp.  Lk. 
x.  20),  so  that  the  expression  falls  in  with  to  7roAtT€v/m  iv  ovpavois 
(iii.  20).  To  be  blotted  out  from  the  book  of  life  (Ex.  xxxii.  32, 
33  ;  Ps.  lxix.  28)  is  to  be  disfranchised,  cut  off  from  fellowship 
with  the  living  God  and  with  his  kingdom.  The  phrase  was  also 
in  use  by  Rabbinical  writers.  (See  Wetst.)  Thus  in  the  Targum 
on  Ezek.  xiii.  9  :  “In  the  book  of  eternal  life  which  has  been 
written  for  the  just  of  the  house  of  Israel,  they  shall  not  be  written.” 
Any  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  entirely  out  of 
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place.  Flacius,  cit.  by  Mey.,  justly  observes  that  it  is  not  fatalis 
quaedam  electio  which  is  pointed  to,  but  that  they  are  described 
as  written  in  the  book  of  life  because  possessing  the  true  right¬ 
eousness  which  is  of  Christ. 


Exhortations  to  the  Church  at  Large 

4.  ipcTc  :  4  rejoice  ’ ;  the  keynote  of  the  epistle.  Not  4  fare¬ 
well.'  (See  on  iii.  1.) 

7ra vtotc  :  With  a  look  at  the  future  no  less  than  at  the  present, 
and  at  the  possibility  of  future  trials.  Only  as  their  life  shall  be 
€*v  Kvpiu  will  they  have  true  joy. 

7raAtv  c/oto  :  ‘again  I  will  say  it.'  As  if  he  had  considered  all 
the  possibilities  of  sorrow.  4  In  spite  of  them  all,  I  will  repeat  it 
—  rejoice.' 

Not  as  Beng.,  joining  rcbrore  with  the  second  x^/pere, 4  again  I  will  say, 
always  rejoice.’ 

5.  ro  eVtetKcs  v/xuiv :  4  your  forbearance.’  From  cikos,  ‘reason¬ 
able  ' ;  hence,  4  not  unduly  rigorous.’  Aristot.  Nich.  Eth .  v.  10, 
contrasts  it  with  dKpt/JoStWos,  4  severely  judging.’  The  idea  is, 
4  do  not  make  a  rigorous  and  obstinate  stand  for  what  is  your  just 
due.’  Comp.  Ign.  Eph .  x.,  doeA<£oi  avrCiv  evpeOuipev  rrj  €7rteiK£ta: 
4  Let  us  show  ourselves  their  brothers  by  our  forbearance.’ 

’Eir  lciktis  in  N.T.,  1  Tim.  iii.  3;  Tit.  iii.  2,  where  it  is  joined  with  dpaxos; 

1  Pet.  ii.  18;  Jas.  iii.  17,  with  ay  adds  and  einretd^s.  *E7r  teketa,  Acts  xxiv.  4; 

2  Cor.  x.  I ;  the  latter  with  TrpavTrjs.  LXX,  iiueiKTjs ,  Ps.  lxxxvi.  (lxxxv.)  5  : 
imelKeta ,  Sap.  ii.  19;  2  Macc.  ii.  22;  3  Mace.  iii.  15.  ’Eriet/cu)?,  not  in 
N.T.,  1  Sam.  xii.  22;  2  K.  vi.  3;  2  Macc.  ix.  27.  The  neuter  adjective  with 
the  article  =  the  abstract  noun  iirieUeia.  (Comp.  t6  xPrl<Tr^v'>  Rom.  ii.  4; 
t6  txiopbvy  I  Cor.  i.  25.) 

Mey.  remarks  that  the  disposition  of  Christian  joyfulness  must 
elevate  men  quite  as  much  above  strict  insistence  on  their  rights 
and  claims  as  above  solicitude. 

7rdcriv  avOpuirou j :  Not  to  your  fellow-Christians  only. 

6  Kvpios  iyyvs  :  4  the  Lord  is  near.’  For  Kupto?,  see  on  ii.  11. 
In  the  Gospels  usually  4  God.’  In  Paul  mostly  4  Christ,’  and  more 
commonly  with  the  article  (Win.  xix.  1).  The  phrase  expresses 
the  general  expectation  of  the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ. 
Comp.  Mapdv  aOd  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22),  4  the  Lord  will  come,’  or  4  the 
Lord  is  here.’  See  also  Rom.  xiii.  12  ;  Jas.  v.  8.  ’Eyyds,  of  time. 
The  connection  of  thought  may  be  either  with  what  precedes,  or 
with  what  follows  ;  i.e.  the  near  approach  of  Christ  may  be  regarded 
as  a  motive  to  either  forbearance  or  restfulness  of  spirit.  Most 
modern  expositors  connect  with  the  former,  but  the  thought  pro¬ 
ceeds  upon  the  line  of  the  latter.  Apart  from  this  fact  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  connecting  6  Kvp.  ey.  with  both,  as  Alf. 
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and  Ellic.  ‘  Be  forbearing  ;  the  Lord  is  at  hand  who  will  right  all 
wrongs  and  give  to  each  his  due.  Be  not  anxious.  The  Lord  is 
at  hand.  Why  be  concerned  about  what  is  so  soon  to  pass  away? 
The  Lord’s  coming  will  deliver  you  from  all  earthly  care.’  (Comp, 
i  Cor.  vii.  29-31.) 

Some  of  the  earlier  interpreters,  taking  iyyfo  in  a  local  sense,  explain 
of  the  perpetual  nearness  of  Christ;  as  Mt.  xxviii.  20  (Aug.).  Others,  taking 
Ktipios  =  ‘God,’  of  the  helpful  presence  of  God’s  providence;  as  Ps.  xxxiv. 
18,  cxix.  151,  cxlv.  18  (am  E.,  Calov.,  Ril.).  But  this  does  not  accord  with 
the  Pauline  usage  of  Ktipios. 

6.  ixrj&lv  fxepifxvaTt :  ‘  in  nothing  be  anxious.’  Mepipvav  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  Gospels.  In  Paul  only  here  and  1  Cor. 
From  the  root  pep  or  pap,  which  appears  in  the  Homeric  pepprjpt(- 
eiv,  ‘  to  be  anxious,’  ‘  to  debate  anxiously.’  The  verb  may  mean 
either  ‘  to  be  full  of  anxiety/  or  ‘to  ponder  or  brood  over.’  In 
N.T.  usage  it  does  not  always  involve  the  idea  of  worry  or 
anxiety.  See,  for  inst.,  1  Cor.  vii.  32,  xii.  25  ;  Phil.  ii.  20.  In 
other  cases  that  idea  is  emphasised,  as  here,  Mt.  xiii.  22  ;  Lk. 
x.  41.  (See  Prellwitz,  EtymoL  Worterb .  d .  griech.  Sprache ,  sub 
pepLpva ;  Schmidt,  Synon.  86,  3  ;  IV,  St,  on  Mt.  vi.  25.)  The 
exhortation  is  pertinent  always  to  those  who  live  the  life  of  faith 
(1  Pet.  v.  7),  and  acquired  additional  force  from  the  expectation 
of  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Lord. 

cv  Travrl :  ‘  in  everything.’  Antithesis  to  py]hev,  The  formula  is 
found  only  in  Paul.  Not  ‘  on  every  occasion/  supplying  Kaip<$ 
(see  Eph.  vi.  18),  nor,  as  Ril.,  including  the  idea  of  time;  nor, 
as  Vulg.,  ‘  in  omni  oratione  et  obsecratione/  construing  7ra vtl  with 
7 rpocr.  k .  S070-.  Prayer  is  to  include  all  our  interests,  small  and 
great.  Nothing  is  too  great  for  God’s  power ;  nothing  too  small 
for  his  fatherly  care. 

rrj  7 rpocrevgr}  kol  rrj  Berjaet :  ‘  by  prayer  and  supplication.’  The 
(or  your)  prayer  and  the  supplication  appropriate  to  each  case. 
In  N.T.  the  two  words  are  joined  only  by  Paul.  (See  Eph.vi.  18  ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  1,  v.  5  ;  LXX ;  Ps.  vi.  10,  lv.  [liv.]  2.)  For  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  see  on  i.  4.  The  dative  is  instrumental. 

pera  evgapurrias  :  ‘  with  thanksgiving.’  The  thanksgiving  is  to 
go  with  the  prayer,  in  eve?y thing  (comp.  Col.  iii.  17);  for  although 
the  Christian  may  not  recognise  a  particular  ground  of  thanks¬ 
giving  on  the  special  occasion  of  his  prayer,  he  has  always  the 
remembrance  of  past  favors  and  the  consciousness  of  present 
blessings,  and  the  knowledge  that  all  things  are  working  together 
for  good  for  him  (Rom.  viii.  28).  This  more  comprehensive 
application  of  evgapto-Tia  may  explain  the  absence  of  the  article, 
which  appears  with  both  Trpoatvxfj  and  Severn,  and  which  Paul  uses 
with  evgap.  in  only  two  instances  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  15), 
where  the  reason  is  evident.  Rilliet  observes  that  the  Christian, 
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“  being,  as  it  were,  suspended  between  blessings  received  and 
blessings  hoped  for,  should  always  give  thanks  and  always  ask. 
Remembrance  and  supplication  are  the  two  necessary  elements 
of  every  Christian  prayer.”  Thanksgiving  expresses,  not  only  the 
spirit  of  gratitude,  but  the  spirit  of  submission,  which  excludes 
anxiety,  because  it  recognises  in  the  will  of  God  the  sum  of  its 
desires.  So  Calv.,  “  Dei  voluntas  votorum  nostrorum  surama  est.” 
Paul  lays  great  stress  upon  the  duty  of  thanksgiving.  (See  Rom. 
i.  21,  xiv.  6;  2  Cor.  i.  11,  iv.  15,  ix.  11,  12;  Eph.  v.  20;  Col. 

i.  3  ;  2  Thess.  i.  3.) 

ra  aiTruxaTa  vfxCjv  :  ‘  your  requests.1  Only  here  ;  Lk.  xxiii.  24  ; 
1  Jn.  v.  15.  According  to  its  termination,  at ryj/xa  is  ‘a  thing 
requested,’  and  so  in  all  the  N.T.  instances.  Vulg.  ‘  petitiones.’ 

In  class,  it  sometimes  has  the  sense  of  airr]<ri s,  1  the  act  of  requesting,’ 
which  does  not  occur  in  N.T.,  as  Plato,  Repub .  viii.  566  B.  On  the  other 
hand,  atr-rjais  is  found  in  the  sense  of  afr^a,  as  Hdt.  vii.  32;  LXX; 
3  K.  ii.  16,  20. 

yvoypi^ecrOo) :  ‘be  declared  *  or  ‘made  known/  (See  on  i.  22.) 
As  if  God  did  not  know  them.  (Comp.  Mt.  vi.  8.) 

7 rpos  tov  Otov :  Not  merely  ‘to  God,’  but  implying  intercourse 
with  God,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  direction.  (See  on  ii.  30 ;  and 
comp.  Mt.  xiii.  56 ;  Mk.  vi.  3,  ix.  16 ;  Jn.  i.  1  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  6.) 

7.  Kat :  Consecutive  ;  ‘  and  so.’ 

7j  dprjvrj  tov  Ocov :  ‘the  peace  of  God.1  Only  here  in  N.T. 
Comp,  o  0eos  rrj<s  uprjvrjs  (vs.  9).  Not  the  objective  peace  with 
God,  wrought  by  justification  (Rom.  v.  1  [Chr.,  Theoph.,  Aug.]); 
nor  the  favor  of  God  (Grot.) ;  nor  peace  with  one  another 
(Thdrt.,  Lips.),  since  mutual  peace  cannot  dissipate  anxiety;  but 
the  inward  peace  of  the  soul  which  comes  from  God,  and  is 
grounded  in  God’s  presence  and  promise.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
believing  prayer ;  “the  companion  of  joy”  (Beng.).  Of  course 
such  peace  implies  and  involves  the  peace  of  reconciliation  with 
God.  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  reconciled  to  God  through 
faith  in  Christ,  the  peace  of  Christ  rules  (Col.  iii.  15).  As  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  heavenly  commonwealth  (iii.  20),  they  are  in  a  king¬ 
dom  which  is  “righteousness  and  peace  and  joy”  (Rom.  xiv.  17). 
“The  God  of  hope,”  to  whom  their  expectation  is  directed,  fills 
them  “  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing  ”  (Rom.  xv.  13).  They 
are  not  disquieted  because  they  know  that  “  all  things  are  working 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God”  (Rom.  viii.  28). 

rj  v7rept)(ov(Ta  7ravra  vovv :  ‘  which  surpasseth  every  thought  (of 
man)/  For  v7rtptxciv,  ‘to  rise  above/  ‘overtop,’  ‘surpass,’  see 

ii.  3,  iii.  8.  The  verb  is  not  common  in  N.T.  Only  four  times 
in  Paul,  and  once  in  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  Paul  has  been  enjoining  the 
duty  of  prayer  under  all  circumstances  as  a  safeguard  against 
anxiety.  Hence  this  assurance  that  the  peace  of  God  surpasses 
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every  human  thought  or  device  as  a  means  of  insuring  tranquillity 
of  heart.  The  processes  and  combinations  of  human  reasoning 
result  only  in  continued  doubt  and  anxiety.  Mere  reason  cannot 
find  a  way  out  of  perplexity.  The  mysterious  dealings  of  God 
present  problems  which  it  cannot  solve,  and  which  only  multiply 
its  doubts  and  questionings.  Within  the  sphere  of  God’s  peace 
all  these  are  dismissed,  and  the  spirit  rests  in  the  Lord,  even 
where  it  cannot  understand.  A  different  and  widely-accepted 
explanation  is  that  of  the  Greek  expositors :  that  the  peace  of 
God  is  so  great  and  wonderful  that  it  transcends  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  understand  it.  So  Ellic.,  Ril.,  Alf.,  Ead.  Aug. 
and  Theoph.  add  that  even  the  angels  cannot  comprehend  it. 
But  this  thought  has  no  special  relevancy  here,  while  the  other 
explanation  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  context.  Comp,  also 
1  Cor.  ii.  9-16. 

Novs  is  the  reflective  intelligence ;  in  Paul,  mostly  as  related  to 
ethical  and  spiritual  matters.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  natural  moral 
consciousness  and  knowledge  of  God  (Rom.  i.  20,  28,  vii.  23). 
It  is  related  to  7n/ev/xa  as  the  faculty  to  the  efficient  power.  Until 
renewed  by  the  divine  7rvevfLa}  it  cannot  exercise  right  moral  judg¬ 
ment  (Rom.  xii.  2);  and  although  it  may  theoretically  approve 
what  is  good,  it  cannot  conform  the  practice  of  the  life  to  its 
theory  (Rom.  vii.  25).  It  is  this  which  is  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  painful  and  menacing  facts  of  life  in  such  a  way  as  to 
afford  rest. 

cj>povprjcru  :  *  shall  guard.’  A  promise,  not  a  prayer,  ‘  may  the 
peace  of  God  guard,’  as  the  Greek  Fathers  (Chr.,  however,  says  it 
may  mean  either),  some  of  the  older  expositors,  and  Vulg.  ‘custo- 
diat.’  The  word,  which  is  a  military  term,  in  the  N.T.  is  almost 
confined  to  Paul.  (See  1  Pet.  i.  5.)  The  metaphor  is  beautiful 
—  the  peace  of  God  as  a  sentinel  mounting  guard  over  a  believer’s 
heart.  It  suggests  Tennyson’s  familiar  lines  : 

“  Love  is  and  was  my  King  and  Lord, 

And  will  be,  though  as  yet  I  keep 
Within  his  court  on  earth,  and  sleep 
Encompassed  by  his  faithful  guard, 

And  hear  at  times  a  sentinel 

Who  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 

And  whispers  to  the  worlds  of  space, 

In  the  deep  night,  that  all  is  well.” 


All  limitations  of  the  promise,  such  as  guarding  from  the  power 
of  Satan,  from  spiritual  enemies,  from  evil  thoughts,  etc.,  are  arbi¬ 
trary.  The  promise  is  general,  covering  all  conceivable  occasions 
for  fear  or  anxiety.  “  He  teaches  us  the  certain  result  of  our 
prayers.  He  does  not,  indeed,  promise  that  God  will  deliver  us 
in  this  life  entirely  from  calamities  and  straits,  since  he  may  have 
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the  best  reasons  for  leaving  us  in  this  struggle  of  faith  and  patience 
with  a  view  to  his  and  our  greater  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Christ ; 
but  he  does  promise  us  that  which  is  greater  and  more  desir¬ 
able  than  all  the  good  things  of  this  life  —  the  peace  of  God” 
(Schlichting). 

ras  KapSias  v/xun/  koI  ra  voyfiara  vfiwv  :  ‘  your  hearts  and  your 
thoughts.’  KapSta  in  the  sense  of  the  physical  organ  is  not  used 
in  N.T.  It  is  the  centre  of  willing,  feeling,  and  thinking.  Never, 
like  \fjvxn,  to  denote  the  individual  subject  of  personal  life,  so  as 
to  be  exchanged  with  the  personal  pronoun ;  nor  as  7 rvtvfxa,  of 
the  divine  principle  of  life  in  man.  Like  our  i  heart,’  it  denotes 
the  seat  of  feeling,  as  contrasted  with  intelligence  (Rom.  ix.  2, 
x.  1  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  vi.  11  ;  Phil.  i.  7).  But  not  this  only.  It  is 
also  the  seat  of  mental  action  —  intelligence  (Rom.  i.  21  ;  Eph.  i. 
18),  and  of  moral  choice  (1  Cor.  vii.  37  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7).  It  gives 
impulse  and  character  to  action  (Rom.  vi.  17  ;  Eph.  vi.  5).  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  divine  Spirit  (Rom.  v.  5  ;  2  Cor.  i.  22  ;  Gal.  iv.  6), 
and  the  sphere  of  his  operation  in  directing,  comforting,  establish¬ 
ing,  etc.  (Col.  iii.  15  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  13  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  17,  iii.  5).  It 
is  the  seat  of  faith  (Rom.  x.  9),  and  of  divine  love  (Rom.  v.  5), 
and  is  the  organ  of  spiritual  praise  (Col.  iii.  16). 

vorffiaTa,  only  in  Paul.  Things  which  issue  from  the  #cap8ta ; 
thoughts,  acts  of  the  will.  Hence,  of  Satan’s  *  devices’  (2  Cor.  ii. 
11).  (See  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  iv.  4,  x.  5,  xi.  3.)  The  two  nouns  are 
emphatically  separated  by  the  article  and  the  personal  pronoun 
attached  to  each. 

Calv.’s  distinction  between  Kapd.  and  vo.  as  *  affections 9  and  *  intelli¬ 
gence  9  is  unpauline.  Neither  are  they  to  be  taken  as  synonymous,  nor  as 
a  popular  and  summary  description  of  the  spiritual  life  (De  W.). 

iv  XpLOTu  ’I rj<rov  :  As  so  often,  the  sphere  in  which  divine  pro¬ 
tection  will  be  exercised.  This'4iy*ne  peace  is  assigned  as  guardian 
only  to  those  who  are  in  Christ  (iii.  9). 

Some,  as  De  W.,  Ril.,  Kl.,  Weiss,  explain :  1  Shall  keep  your  hearts  in 
union  with  Christ.’  So  Theoph.,  aVre  prj  iKneaeiv  avrov  aWa  paWov 
piveiv  iv  avT<p, 

8.  to  \oL7rov  :  ‘  finally.’  (See  on  iii.  1.)  Introducing  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  letter.  No  reference  to  iii.  1,  by  way  of  resuming 
after  a  long  digression ;  nor  does  it  introduce  what  remains  for 
them  to  do  in  addition  to  God’s  protecting  care  (DeW.),  since 
there  is  no  indication  of  an  antithesis.  It  prefaces  an  exhortation 
parallel  with  vs.  4-6,  containing  a  summary  of  duties,  to  which  is 
added  a  promise  of  the  presence  of  the  God  of  peace.  The 
exhortation  is  not  to  the  cultivation  of  distinct  virtues  as  such 
(so  Luth.,  Calv.,  Beza,  Beng.),  but  each  virtue  represents  general 
righteousness  of  life  viewed  on  a  particular  side,  the  different  sides 
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being  successively  introduced  by  the  repeated  ocm,  and  summed 
up  by  the  twofold  u  1-19. 

aArjOrj :  ‘  true.’  God  is  the  norm  of  truth.  That  is  true  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed,  which  answers  to  the  nature  of  God  as 
revealed  in  the  moral  ideals  of  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  who  mani¬ 
fests  him,  and  who  can  therefore  say, 4 1  am  the  truth  ’  (Jn.  xiv.  6). 
Not  to  be  limited  to  truth  in  speaking,  as  Thdrt.,  Beng. 

cre/xva :  ‘reverend’  or  ‘venerable.’  Exhibiting  a  dignity  which 
grows  out  of  moral  elevation,  and  which  thus  invites  reverence. 
In  class,  an  epithet  of  the  gods.  ‘Venerable  ’  is  the  best  render¬ 
ing,  if  divested  of  its  conventional  implication  of  age.  Matthew 
Arnold  ( God  and  the  Bible ,  Pref.  xxii.)  renders  ‘nobly  serious,’ 
as  opposed  to  kou</>o9,  ‘  lacking  intellectual  seriousness.’ 

With  the  exception  of  this  passage,  aefivbs  occurs  only  in  the  Pastorals, 
and  the  kindred  <T€/iv6tt)s  only  there.  (See  1  Tim.  ii.  2,  iii.  4,  8,  1 1 ; 
Tit.  ii.  2,  7.)  In  LXX,  of  the  name  of  God  (2  Macc.  viii.  15);  of  divine 
laws  (2  Macc.  vi.  28);  of  the  Sabbath  (2  Macc.  vi.  11);  of  the  words  of 
wisdom  (Prov.  viii.  6);  of  the  words  of  the  pure  (Prov.  xv.  26), 

Sitcaia :  ‘just.’  In  the  broadest  sense,  not  merely  in  relation  to 
men,  but  according  to  the  divine  standard,  satisfying  all  obliga¬ 
tions  to  God,  to  their  neighbor,  and  to  themselves.  (Comp. 
Rom.  ii.  13.) 

aym  :  ‘pure.’  Always  with  a  moral  sense.  So  ayvorr}*  (2  Cor. 
vi.  6).  Not  to  be  limited  here  to  freedom  from  sins  of  the  flesh  : 
it  covers  purity  in  all  departments  of  the  life,  motives  as  well  as 
acts.  In  class,  dyvos  is  ‘  pure,’  ‘  chaste,’  in  relation  to  life  (as  of 
female  purity,  purity  from  blood-guilt),  or  to  religious  observances, 
as  of  sacrifices.  (See  Schmidt,  Synon.  181,  11.)  Both  dyvos  and 
dyt 09  mean  pure  in  the  sense  of  ‘  sinless.’  The  radical  difference 
between  them  is,  that  dyto9  is  ‘holy,’  as  being  set  apart  and 
devoted  ;  dyvo'9,  as  absolutely  undefiled.  Christ  is  both  dyio9  and 
dyvo9.  See  on  ayi'019,  i.  1.  In  1  Jn.  iii.  3,  dyvo9  is  applied  to 
Christ,  and  dyvi£av  to  the  imitation  of  his  purity.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  2, 
of  virgin  purity.  (Comp.  Clem,  ad  Cor .  xxi.)  In  1  Tim.  v.  22, 
of  moral  spotlessness.  In  Jas.  iii.  1 7,  as  characterising  heavenly 
wisdom.  fAyvu>9  (Phil.  i.  17),  of  preaching  the  gospel  with  un¬ 
mixed  motives.  *Ayvi£etv,  which  in  LXX  is  used  only  of  ceremon¬ 
ial  purification,  has  that  meaning  in  four  of  the  seven  instances 
in  N.T.  (Jn.  xi.  55  ;  Acts  xxi.  24,  26,  xxiv.  18).  In  the  others 
(Jas.  iv.  8 ;  1  Pet.  i.  22  ;  1  Jn.  iii.  3),  of  purifying  the  heart  and 
soul.  Neither  dyyo'9,  dyvor^,  nor  ayvm  occur  in  the  Gospels. 

'Ay v6s  and  all  the  kindred  words  which  appear  in  N.T.  are  found  in 
LXX.  '‘Ayvta’/J.a  (Num.  xix.9),  not  in  N.T.  For  ayviaa’fxbs  (Num.  viii.  7), 
the  correct  reading  is  dyviaixfo.  In  LXX  dyv6s  is  used  of  the  oracles  of 
God,  of  the  fear  of  God,  of  prayers,  of  the  heart,  of  works,  of  fire,  of  a  virgin, 
of  a  man  free  from  cowardice,  and  of  the  soul.  (See  Ps.  xii.  [xi.]  6,  xix. 
[xviii.]  10;  Prov.  xix.  13,  xx.  9,  xi.  8;  2  Macc.  xiii.  8;  4  Macc.  v.  37,  xviii. 
7.  8.  23-) 


IV.  8]  TAKE  ACCOUNT  OF  ALL  GOOD  THINGS  1 39 

The  two  following  qualities  appeal  to  the  affectionate  or  admir¬ 
ing  recognition  of  others. 

7rpocr<j>LXrj :  ‘  lovely,’  ‘  amiable.’  Whatever  calls  forth  love.  Only 
here  in  N.T.  In  LXX  in  a  passive  sense  (Sir.  iv.  7,  xx.  13). 

cv<f>Yjfia:  ‘ fair-sounding.’  A.V.  and  R.V.  ‘of  good  report.’ 
‘Gracious,’  R.V.  marg.  is  vague.  Not  merely  having  a  fair  sound 
to  the  popular  ear,  “  vox  et  praeterea  nihil,”  but  fair-sounding,  as 
implying  essential  worthiness. 

In  class,  of  words  or  sounds  of  good  omen.  Hence  €v<f>i}fxos,  ‘  abstaining 
from  inauspicious  words  ‘  keeping  a  holy  silence/  (See  yEsch.  Ag.  1247; 
Soph.  O.  C.  132.) 

A  comprehensive  exhortation  follows,  covering  all  possible 
virtues. 

et  Tt?  :  ‘if  there  be  any’ :  whatever  there  is.  For  the  form  of 
expression,  comp.  ii.  1 ;  Rom.  xiii.  9;  Eph.  iv.  29.  Not  ‘what¬ 
ever  other.’ 

aptTY) :  ‘  virtue  ’ ;  moral  excellence.  In  class,  it  has  no  special 
moral  significance,  but  denotes  excellence  of  any  kind  —  bravery, 
rank,  excellence  of  land  or  of  animals.  It  is  possibly  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  Paul  has  no  fondness  for  the  word,  and  uses  it  only  here. 
Elsewhere  in  N.T.  only  by  Peter,  who  uses  it  of  God  (1  Pet.  ii.  9  ; 
2  Pet.  i.  3),  and  enjoins  it  as  a  Christian  quality  (2  Pet.  i.  5).  It 
is  found  in  LXX ;  of  God,  Hab.  iii.  3  =  8o£a  ;  Is.  xlii.  8,  1 2,  plu., 
in  connection  with  So£a,  and  xliii.  21,  signifying  God’s  attributes 
of  power,  wisdom,  etc.;  Zech.  vi.  13,  of  him  whose  name  is  ‘the 
Branch,’  and  who  shall  receive  apzrrjv,  i.e.  the  attributes  of  sover¬ 
eignty;  Esth.  (interpol.)  xiv.  10,  of  the  pretended  attributes  of 
the  vain;  Sap.  iv.  1,  of  moral  excellence  in  men. 

Lightf.’s  explanation  is  ingenious  and  suggestive.  *  Whatever  value  may 
reside  in  your  old  heathen  conception  of  virtue’;  as  if  he  were  anxious  to 
omit  no  possible  ground  of  appeal. 

€7ratyos  :  ‘  praise.’  If  there  is  any  praise  that  follows  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  virtue,  as  the  praise  of  love  (1  Cor.  xiii.).  Not  ‘  that  which 
is  praiseworthy’  (Weiss). 

TavTa  Aoyi£fo-0e :  ‘  these  things  take  into  account.’  ‘  Reckon  ’ 
with  them.  “  Horum  rationem  habete”  (Beng.).  It  is  an  appeal 
to  an  independent  moral  judgment,  to  thoughtfully  estimate  the 
value  of  these  things.  Not  =  <f>povu vy  as  De  W.  ‘  Think  on  these 
things  ’  (A.V.,  R.V.)  is  a  feeble  and  partial  rendering. 

He  now  brings  the  scheme  of  duties  more  clearly  before  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  reminds  them,  by  appealing  to  his  own 
previous  instructions  and  example,  that  he  is  making  no  new 
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demands  upon  them.  “  Facit  transitionem  a  generalibus  ad 
Paulina  "  (Beng.). 

9.  a  Kat :  ‘  those  things  which  also.'  Those  things  which  are 
true,  venerable,  etc.,  which  also  ye  learned  of  me. 

Others  coordinate  the  four  Kals :  ‘  those  things  which  ye  have  as  well 

learned  as  received;  as  well  heard  as  seen’  (Vulg.,  Calv.,  Beza,  Lightf.). 

The  four  verbs  form  two  pairs  :  l^dOere  and  7rapcAa/?eTe  referring 
to  what  they  had  learned  by  teaching ;  rjKovaaTc  and  etSerc,  by 
example. 

ifiaOen  .  .  .  TrapzXdfizrc  :  ‘  learned  ’  .  .  .  ‘  received.'  The  mean¬ 
ings  do  not  differ  greatly,  except  that  rra pzX.  adds,  to  the  simple 
notion  of  learning,  that  of  what  was  communicated  or  transmitted. 

Kl.  4/xdd.  by  personal  instruction;  napeX.  as  oral  or  epistolary  traditions 

obtained  from  him  or  transmitted  by  his  delegates.  Mey.  renders  napeX. 

‘accepted’;  but  that  sense  is  rare  in  Paul.  I  Cor.  xv.  i  is  doubtful. 

i  Cor.  xi.  23,  xv.  3;  Gal.  i.  12;  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  signify  simple  reception. 

(See  Lightf.  on  Gal.  i.  12;  Col.  ii.  6;  I  Thess.  ii.  13.) 

rjKov(raT€  Kal  eiSere :  ‘  heard  and  saw.’  In  their  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  him.  Not  through  preaching  (Calv.),  which  has 
already  been  expressed.  Lightf.  and  others  explain  ^k.  of  what 
they  heard  when  he  was  absent.  But  all  the  other  verbs  refer  to 
the  time  of  his  presence  at  Philippi. 

’Ey  ipLot  properly  belongs  to  rjK.  and  ei8.,  but  is  loosely  taken 
with  all  four  verbs.  ’E p.dO.  and  rrapeX.,  strictly,  would  require 

7ra p’  Ipiov. 

7rpd(r(r€Tc  :  ‘  do,’  or  ‘  practise.'  A  distinction  between  7 rpaa-a-av 
and  iTotdv  is  recognisable  in  some  cases ;  7rpao-cmv,  4  practise,' 
marking  activity  in  its  progress,  and  iroidv  in  its  accomplishment 
or  product.  The  distinction,  however,  is  not  uniformly  main¬ 
tained,  and  must  not  be  pressed.  (See  Schmidt,  Synon.  23,  and 
Trench,  Syn.  xcvi.) 

Kal :  Consecutive,  as  vs.  7  ;  1  and  so.’ 

6  0eos  rrjs  €lpr)vr)s  :  *  the  God  of  peace.’  Who  is  the  source  and 
giver  of  peace.  The  phrase  only  in  Paul  and  Heb.  (See  Rom. 
xv*  33?  xv**  20  i  1  Thess.  v.  23  ;  Heb.  xiii.  20.)  Peace,  in  the 
N.T.  sense,  is  not  mere  calm  or  tranquillity.  All  true  calm  and 
restfulness  are  conceived  as  based  upon  reconciliation  with  God. 
Christian  peace  implies  the  cessation  of  enmity  between  God  and  , 
man  (Rom.  viii.  7)  ;  the  complete  harmony  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  wills ;  the  rest  of  faith  in  divine  love  and  wisdom  (Is. 
xxvi.  3).  God  is  ‘the  God  of  peace'  only  to  those  who  are  at 
one  with  him.  God’s  peace  is  not  sentimental,  but  moral.  Hence 
the  God  of  peace  is  the  sanctifier  of  the  entire  personality  (i  Thess. 
v.  23).  Accordingly  ‘  peace  ’  is  habitually  used  in  QQnttcction  with 
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the  Messianic  salvation,  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
The  Messiah  himself  will  be  ‘  peace  '  (Mic.  v.  5) .  Peace  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  righteousness  as  a  Messianic  blessing  (Ps.  lxxii.  7,  lxxxv. 
10).  Peace,  founded  in  reconciliation  with  God,  is  the  theme  of 
the  gospel  (Acts  x.  36);  the  gospel  is  ‘the  gospel  of  peace’ 
(Eph.  ii.  17,  vi.  15  ;  Rom.  x.  15)  ;  Christ  is  ‘  the  Lord  of  peace  ’ 
(2  Thess.  iii.  16),  and  bestows  peace  (Jn.  xiv.  27,  xvi.  33).  “  It 

is  through  God,  as  the  author  and  giver  of  peace,  that  man  is  able 
to  find  the  harmony  which  he  seeks  in  the  conflicting  elements  of 
his  own  nature,  in  his  relations  with  the  world,  and  in  his  relations 
to  God  himself”  (Westcott,  on  Heb.  xiii.  20). 

He  now  returns  thanks  for  the  gift  which  the  Philippian  church 
has  sent  him  by  Epaphroditus,  and  praises  their  past  and  present 
generosity. 

10-20.  I  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord  because  of  your  kind  thought 
for  me  as  shown  in  your  gift;  a  thought  which  you  have  indeed 
entertained  all  along}  but  have  had  710  opportimity  to  carry  out , 
I  do  710 1  speak  as  though  I  had  been  in  want ;  for  I  have  learned 
the  secret  of  being  self-sufficient  in  my  condition  ;  ?iot  that  I  am 
sufficient  of  ??iyself  but  I  cati  do  all  things  in  Hun  that  strength - 
e?ieth  me.  It  was  a  beautiful  thing  for  you  thus  to  put  yourselves  in 
fellowship  with  my  afflictioii ;  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  ;  for  in 
the  very  begbming,  as  I  was  leaving  Macedonia ,  you  were  the  only 
church  that  contributed  to  my  necessities ,  sending  supplies  to  77ie 
more  thati  07ice  in  Thessalonica,  But  ?ny  chief  interest  is  7iot  in 
the  gift  itself  \  but  in  the  spiritual  blessing  which  your  acts  of  mbi¬ 
ts  try  will  bring  to  you.  Nevertheless  my  need  is  fully  met  by  this 
gift  which  Epaphroditus  bfvught  from  you  —  this  sacrifice  of  sweet 
odor,  acceptable  to  God,  And  as  you  have  mbiistered  to  7/iy  need, 
so  God  will  supply  every  need  of  yours,  with  such  bounteous  ness 
as  befits  his  riches  in  glory  in  Christ  Jesus,  To  him,  our  God 
and  Father,  be  glory  forever.  My  salutations  to  all  the  members 
of  your  church.  The  brethren  who  are  with  me  send  you  greeting, 
a?id  all  the  meinbers  of  the  Roman  church,  especially  those  of 
C Cesar's  household.  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
your  spirit, 

10.  ix^PVv  cv  Kvpiu) :  <  but  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord.’  Again  the 
keynote  of  the  epistle  is  struck.  (See  i.  18,  ii.  17,  18,  28,  iii.  1, 
iv.  4  ;  comp.  Polyc.  ad  Phil,  i.)  ’E^ap. :  epistolary  aorist. 
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kv  Kvpiu  :  The  gift,  its  motive,  and  the  apostle’s  joy  in  it,  were 
all  within  the  sphere  of  life  in  Christ.  The  gift  has  its  distinctive" 
and  choicest  character  for  him  as  proceeding  from  their  mutual 
fellowship  in  Christ.  Thus  Chr.,  ov  KoarfUKws  *xapr)v}  <f>rjoriv,  ov8c 
(3cwtikC)s:  “I  rejoice,  he  says,  not  in  a  worldly  fashion,  nor  as 
over  a  matter  of  common  life.” 

/x€yaXo>5  :  ‘greatly.’  Only  here  in  N.T.  (See  LXX;  i  Chron. 
xxix.  9  ;  Neh.  xii.  43.)  Notice  the  emphatic  position. 

17877  7rore :  ‘  now  at  length.’  Only  here  and  Rom.  i.  10.  *H8?7 
marks  a  present  as  related  to  a  past  during  which  something  has 
been  in  process  of  completion  which  is  now  completed,  or  some¬ 
thing  has  been  expected  which  is  now  realised.  Ilorc  indicates 
indefinitely  the  interval  of  delay.  With  17877  the  writer  puts  him¬ 
self  at  the  point  where  the  interval  indicated  by  7rorc  terminates. 

Others,  as  Weiss,  render  ‘already  once’;  which  would  be  a  mere  refer¬ 
ence  to  something  past  and  now  repeated.  This  is  precluded  by  the  con¬ 
nection,  and  especially  by  the  latter  part  of  vs.  10. 

di/ctfaAcrc  to  in rep  kpiov  <$>povtiv  :  ‘  ye  have  revived  your  thought 
for  me.’  ’A i/€0.  is  transitive,  and  to  vi r.  c/x.  <£p.  is  accusative  of 
the  object.  You  caused  your  thought  for  me  to  sprout  and  bloom 
afresh,  like  a  tree  putting  out  fresh  shoots  after  the  winter.  So 
Weiss,  Lips.,  Lightf.,  De  W. 

Others,  as  Mey.,  Kl.,  Ellic.,  Alf.,  Beet,  regard  the  verb  as  intransitive. 
In  that  case  either  rb  \nr.  ip.  must  be  taken  as  accus.  of  the  obj.  after  <f)pov.t 
‘  ye  revived  to  think  of  that  which  concerned  me,’  which  is  awkward  and 
improbable;  or  rb  <pp.  vir.  kp.  must  be  taken  as  the  accus.  of  reference, 
‘ye  revived  as  regarded  the  thinking  concerning  me.’  According  to  this 
the  following  clause  would  mean,  ‘  ye  took  thought  concerning  the  taking 
thought  for  me.’  The  only  serious  objection  urged  against  the  transitive 
sense  of  dved.  is  that  it  seems  to  make  the  revival  of  interest  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  Philippians,  and  thus  implies  a  reproach.  But  this  is  strain¬ 
ing  a  point.  Paul  simply  says :  ‘  I  rejoice  that,  when  the  opportunity  per¬ 
mitted,  you  directed  your  thought  towards  me  and  sent  me  a  gift  which 
circumstances  had  prevented  your  doing  before.’  That  no  reproach  is 
implied  is  evident  from  the  following  words.  ’AvaddWeiv  only  here  in  N.T. 
In  LXX,  transitively,  Ezek.  xvii.  24;  Sir.  i.  18,  xi.  22,  1.  10. 

i(f>  o> :  4  wherein,’  or  ‘  with  reference  to  which  ’ ;  namely,  the 
matter  of  my  welfare.  'Ynkp  ( ipiov )  emphasises  the  personal  inter¬ 
est  ;  €7rt  merely  marks  a  reference  to  the  matter  in  question. 

Kal :  Besides  your  avaOaWuv  at  the  favorable  opportunity,  you 
were  ‘  also  ’  concerned  all  the  time  until  the  opportunity  occurred. 

€<£pomre  :  imperfect  tense  :  *  ye  were  all  along  taking  thought.’ 
Every  possible  suggestion  of  reproach  is  removed  by  this. 

rjKaipucrOz  8c :  *  but  ye  were  lacking  (all  the  while  you  were  thus 
taking  thought)  opportunity.’  The  verb  (only  here  in  Bib.)  refers 
to  the  circumstances  which  had  prevented  them  from  sooner 
sending  their  gift ;  either  lack  of  means,  or  want  of  facilities  for 
transmitting  the  contribution,  etc. 
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There  is  a  possibility  of  their  misunderstanding  his  expression 
of  joy  to  mean  merely  satisfaction  at  the  relief  of  his  personal 
needs.  He  will  guard  this. 

11.  ovx  otl  :  ‘  not  to  say  that,’  or  ‘  I  do  not  say  that/  A  dis¬ 
tinctively  N.T.  formula.  (See  Jn.  vi.  4 6,  vii.  22  ;  2  Cor.  i.  24, 
iii.  5.)  In  class,  ‘not  only';  or,  when  not  followed  by  a  second 
clause,  ‘  although/ 

KaO’  v<TTtpT)<nv  \eya) :  ‘ 1  speak  according  to  want ' ;  i.e.  ‘as  if  I 
were  in  a  state  of  want/  Lightf.  aptly,  ‘  in  language  dictated  by 
want/  Comp,  kclt*  ipiOiav ,  Kara  KtvoSofjiav,  ii.  3.  'Yo-TCp^tns,  only 
here  and  Mk.  xii.  44.  He  does  not  deny  the  want  itself,  but  the 
want  as  the  motive  and  measure  of  his  joy. 

eya>  yap  IpaOov :  ‘  for  I  have  learned/  The  aorist  for  the  per¬ 
fect.  See  on  l\a fiovy  iii.  12  (Burt.  46,  55).  The  tuition  has 
extended  over  his  whole  experience  up  to  the  present.  ’Eyw 
emphasises  his  personal  relation  to  the  matter  of  want.  ‘  /,  so  far 
as  my  being  affected  by  want/ 

lv  ot?  dpi :  ‘  in  the  state  in  which  I  am/  Not  as  A.V.  and  R.V., 
‘in  whatever  state  I  am,’  but  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  pres¬ 
ent.  For  dvai  or  yweo-Qai  cV,  see  Mk.  v.  25  ;  Lk.  xxii.  42  ;  1  Cor. 
xv.  1 7  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  6,  v.  4. 

avTapKT)*;:  ‘self-sufficing/  Only  here  in  N.T. ;  LXX;  Sir.  xl. 
18  ;  avrapKtia,  2  Cor.  ix.  8 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  6.  AvrdpKaa  is  an  inward 
self-sufficing,  as  opposed  to  the  lack  or  the  desire  of  outward 
things.  Comp.  Plat.  Tim .  33  D,  vjyrjcraTO  yap  a vto  6  $vv$€ls 
avrapKes  ov  apLtivov  eacaOaL  p aXXov  rj  irpoaSds  aAAcov  :  “  For  the 
Creator  conceived  that  a  being  which  was  self-sufficient  would  be 
far  more  excellent  than  one  which  lacked  anything.”  It  was  a 
favorite  Stoic  word.  See  on  7 roXtrcmdOc,  i.  27.  It  expressed  the 
doctrine  of  that  sect  that  man  should  be  sufficient  unto  himself 
for  all  things,  and  able,  by  the  power  of  his  own  will,  to  resist 
the  force  of  circumstances.  Comp.  Seneca,  De  Vita  Beata ,  6, 
addressed  to  Gallio  :  “  Beatus  est  praesentibus,  qualiacunque  sunt, 
contentus.”  A  list  of  interesting  paralls.  in  Wetst.  Paul  is  not 
self-sufficient  in  the  Stoic  sense,  but  through  the  power  of  a  new 
self — -the  power  of  Christ  in  him.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  iii.  5.) 

He  proceeds  to  explain  lv  oh  .  .  .  avra pKyjs  in  detail.  The 
IpiaOov  is  developed  by  oTSa  and  pepvrjp at. 

12.  oTSa  :  ‘  I  know/  as  the  result  of  having  learned.  (See  on 
i.  19,  25.) 

koI  Taira-vovaSai :  ‘  also  how  to  be  abased/  Kcu  connects  rair. 
with  the  preceding  more  general  statement,  ip.  .  .  .  avrdp.  ctv. 
Ta7reu/ot)o-0cu :  ‘  to  be  brought  low/  with  special  reference  to  the 
abasement  caused  by  want.  Not  in  the  spiritual  sense,  which  is 
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all  but  universal  in  N.T.  The  usual  antithesis  of  Ta7reu/ovi/  is  vij/ovv. 
(See  2  Cor.  xi.  7  ;  Phil.  ii.  8,  9  ;  1  Pet.  v.  6.)  Here  the  antithesis 
is  TTcpuratveiv,  contrasting  abundance  with  the  want  implied  in  toltt . 

otSa  kou  ntpurcreveiv :  ‘  and  I  know  how  to  abound.’  OfSa  is 
repeated  for  emphasis.  Ilepio-.,  *  to  be  abundantly  furnished.’ 
Not  ‘  to  have  superfluity/  as  Calv.  Paul  says,  ‘  I  know  how  to 
be  abased  and  not  crushed ;  to  be  in  abundance  and  not  exalted.’ 
(Comp.  2  Cor.  iv.  8,  9.) 

iv  7ra vti  Koi  iv  7ra(nv  :  ( in  everything  and  in  all  things.’  In  all 
relations  and  circumstances.  In  every  particular  circumstance, 
and  in  all  circumstances  generally.  “  In  Allem  und  Jedem.” 
(Comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  6.)  For  iv  iramv,  comp.  Col.  i.  18,  iii.  11  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  11  ;  Heb.  xiii.  18.  Paul  more  commonly  uses  ev  iravTi. 
Both  adjectives  are  neuter,  after  the  analogy  of  0I9  (vs.  11). 

Such  interpretations  of  iv  tt clvtI  as  1  ubique  f  (Vulg.,  Calv.,  Beza) ;  or 
reference  to  time  (Chr.)  ;  or,  taking  iravrl  as  neuter,  and  waaiv  as  mascu¬ 
line  (Luth.,  Beng.),  are  fanciful. 

p.ep.vY]pLai :  ‘ 1  have  been  initiated.’  R.V.,  ‘  I  have  learned  the 
secret.’  In  class.,  mostly  in  the  passive,  of  initiation  into  the 
Greek  mysteries,  as  the  Eleusinian.  (See  Hdt.  ii.  51  ;  Plat.  Gorg. 
497  C  ;  Aristoph.  Plut '.  846;  Ran .  158.)  In  a  similar  sense, 
LXX  ;  3  Macc.  ii.  30.  The  kindred  word  p.v(nr)piov  is  common  in 
Paul  of  the  great  truths  hidden  from  eternity  in  the  divine  coun¬ 
sels,  and  revealed  to  believers  (Eph.  iii.  3,  4,  9  ;  Col.  i.  26,  ii.  2, 
etc.).  Comp.  Ign.  Eph .  xii.,  IlauAov  crv/x/xvoTai  tov  rjyLaapiivov  : 
“  associates  in  the  mysteries  with  Paul  who  has  been  sanctified.” 
Connect  iv  nav.  k.  iv  nav.  adverbially  with  /xc/xv.,  while  the  infini¬ 
tives  depend  on  ^xc^v.  Thus  :  f  In  everything  and  in  all  things  I 
have  been  instructed  to  be  full/  etc. 

Others,  as  De  W.,  Lips.,  Ellic.,  while  connecting  iv  irav.  k.  iv  1 ra<r.  with 
fiefxv.  as  above,  make  the  following  infinitives  simply  explicative;  while  that 
in  which  Paul  has  been  instructed  is  represented  by  iv  tt avri,  etc.  The 
objection  urged  against  this  is  that  /avetadai  appears  to  be  habitually  con¬ 
strued,  either  with  the  accusative  of  the  thing,  the  dative,  or,  rarely,  with 
the  infinitive;  though  there  is  one  instance  of  its  construction  with  a 
preposition,  Kara  (3  Macc.  ii.  30).  This  objection  is  not  formidable,  and 
is  relieved  by  our  rendering. 

XopTafco-Oai :  ‘  to  be  full.’  The  verb,  primarily,  of  the  feeding 
and  fattening  of  animals  in  a  stall.  Comp.  Apoc.  xix.  21,  of 
feeding  birds  of  prey  with  the  flesh  of  God’s  enemies.  In  Synop., 
of  satisfying  the  hunger  of.  the  multitude  (Mt.  xiv.  20  and  paralls.). 
In  Mt.  v.  6  ;  Lk.  vi.  21,  of  safisfying  spiritual  hunger. 

vo-repcio-Qai :  ‘  to  suffer  need.’  From  wrepos,  ‘  behind.’  The 
phrase  ‘  to  fall  behind  ’  is  popularly  used  of  one  in  straitened 
circumstances,  or  in  debt.  It  is  applied  in  N.T.  to  material  defi¬ 
ciency  (Lk.  xv.  14;  Jn.  ii.  3)  ;  and  to  moral  and  spiritual  short- 
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coming  (Rom.  iii.  23  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  8;  Heb.  xii.  15).  The  middle 
voice  (not  pass,  as  Thay.)  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  pressure  of 
want,  as  Lk.  xv.  14  ;  Rom.  iii.  23;  2  Cor.  xi.  8.  The  mere  fact 
of  want  is  expressed  by  the  active  voice,  as  Mt.  xix.  20 ;  Jn.  ii.  3. 
In  2  Cor.  xii.  11,  Paul  says  that  he  was  in  no  respect  behind  the 
‘ extra  super  ’  apostles  ;  ouSev  vo-reprjo-a,  expressing  the  fact  of  his 
equality,  not  his  sense  of  it. 

See  some  good  remarks  of  Canon  T.  S.  Evans  on  I  Cor.  i.  7  {Expository 
2d  Ser.  iii.  p.  6) ;  also  Gifford,  in  Speaker's  Com?n.y  on  Rom.  iii.  23, 

13.  7T dvTa  lo-xvoy :  ‘I  can  do  all  things/  Not  only  all  the  things 
just  mentioned,  but  everything. 

T (sxvew  and  the  kindred  words  l<rx^s>  ^XVP^S*  are  n°t  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Paul.  The  meanings  of  and  dvva/jus  (see  ivdvvafJLovvTi ) 

often  run  together,  as  do  those  of  dvva/iLS  and  ivtpyeta.  (See  on  iii.  21.) 
The  general  distinction,  however,  is  that  tVxus  is  indwelling  power  put 
forth  or  embodied,  either  aggressively,  or  as  an  obstacle  to  resistance; 
physical  power  organised,  or  working  under  individual  direction.  An  army 
and  a  fortress  are  both  Itrxvpbs.  The  power  inhering  in  the  magistrate, 
which  is  put  forth  in  laws  or  judicial  decisions,  is  lax^s,  and  makes  the 
edicts  i(rxvpa.,  ‘  valid,’  and  hard  to  resist.  A vvapus  is  rather  the  indwelling 
power  or  virtue  which  comes  to  manifestation  in  l<rxv$ .  (See  Schmidt, 
Synon.  148,  3,  4,  5.)  For  the  accus.  with  i<rxv€LV>  comp.  Gal.  v.  6. 

lv  tu>  ivSvvafxovvri  fie:  ‘in  him  that  strengtheneth  me/  or,  more 
literally,  ‘infuses  strength  into  me.’  The  eV8w.  appears  in  the 

ICT^UO). 

Xpurru)  is  added  by  nc  DFGKLP. 

iv :  Not  ‘through/  but  ‘in’;  for  he  is  in  Christ  (iii.  9). 
* Ev&vvafiovv ,  mostly  in  Paul.  (See  Rom.  iv.  20;  Eph.  vi.  10; 
1  Tim.  i.  12.)  With  the  thought  here,  comp.  2  Cor.  xii.  9; 
1  Tim.  i.  12  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  1,  iv.  17 ;  and  Ign.  Smyr.  iv.,  navra.  vtto- 
fievuiy  avrov  fie  iv$vvafiovvTO<;  too  reXeiov  avOpurirov  :  “  I  endure  all 
things,  seeing  that  he  himself  enableth  me  who  is  perfect  man.” 
Any  possible  misunderstanding  of  avrdpK 775  (vs.  11)  is  corrected 
by  these  words. 

He  guards  against  a  possible  inference  from  his  words  that  he 
lightly  esteems  their  gift,  or  thinks  it  superfluous.  Not,  as  Chr., 
CEc.,  and  Theoph.,  very  strangely,  that  he  feared  lest  his  apparent 
contempt  for  the  gift  might  dissuade  them  from  similar  acts  in  the 
future.  It  is  characteristic  that  there  is  no  formal  expression  of 
thanks  beyond  his  recognition  and  commendation  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  significance  of  the  act,  in  which  he  virtually  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  benefit  to  himself.  The  best  thanks  he  can  give  them 
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is  to  recognise  their  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  Christian  love,  and 
to  see  in  their  gift  an  expression  of  that  principle.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  was  in  real 
affliction  (0Atyc t),  and  that  their  act  relieved  it;  and  only  the 
most  perverted  and  shallow  exegesis,  such  as  Holsten’s,  can  read 
into  his  words  an  expression  of  indifference  to  the  love  displayed 
by  the  church,  and  describe  them  as  “  thankless  thanks,”  or  see 
in  them  a  contradiction  of  1  Thess.  ii.  9. 

14.  7 r\rjv  :  ‘  nevertheless.’  (See  on  i.  18,  iii.  16.)  *  Neverthe¬ 

less,  do  not  think  that,  because  I  am  thus  independent  of  earthly 
contingencies,  I  lightly  prize  your  gift.’ 

kol\ to?  broLrjfraTt :  ‘  ye  did  nobly/  Positive  and  generous  praise  : 
not  a  mere  acknowledgment  that  they  had  simply  done  their  duty. 
It  was  a  beautiful  deed,  true  to  the  gospel  ideal  of  *aA <k.  For 
the  phrase  kolXws  ttoicTv,  see  Mk.  vii.  37  ;  Lk.  vi.  27  ;  1  Cor.  vii.  37. 

crvvKOLvu)vrj(ravT€<;  fxov  rfj  OXl i/'ei :  i  that  ye  made  common  cause 
with  my  affliction ' ;  ‘  went  shares  with’  (Lightf.  on  Gal.  vi.  6). 
The  A.V.  ‘  communicate  ’  is  correct,  if  ‘  communicate  }  is  under¬ 
stood  in  its  older  sense  of  ‘  share/  as  Ben  Jonson,  “  thousands  that 
communicate  our  loss.”  (Comp.  Rom.  xii.  13.)  The  verb  occurs 
only  in  Eph.  v.  1 1  ;  Apoc.  xviii.  4.  The  participle,  as  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  £7rot.,  specifies  the  act  in  which  the  *aA.  inot.  was  exhibited. 
For  the  construction,  comp.  Acts  v.  42 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  13;  Win. 
xlv.  4.  The  dative  OXtya  expresses  that  with  which  common 
cause  was  made. 

Their  gift  is  not  the  first  and  only  one  which  he  has  received. 
It  is  a  repetition  of  former  acts  of  the  same  kind,  a  new  outgrowth 
from  his  long  and  affectionate  relations  with  them.  He  might 
justly  expect  and  could  honorably  accept  help  from  those  who 
had  been  the  first  to  minister  to  his  necessities,  and  who  had  so 
often  repeated  their  ministry.  The  idea  of  a  ^/arf-apology  for 
his  reproach  of  the  Philippians,  because  his  former  relations  with 
them  had  justified  his  disappointment  in  not  receiving  earlier  sup¬ 
plies  (Chr.,  CEc.,  Theoph.),  is  utterly  without  foundation,  since 
no  reproach  had  been  uttered  or  implied.  There  is  no  specific 
praise  of  their  earlier  gifts,  but  the  kolX.  Ittol.  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  last  gift  was  a  continued  manifestation  of  the  same 
spirit  that  had  marked  them  from  the  beginning. 

Baur’s  inference  from  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  that  the  Philippians  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  send  him  a  regular  annual  contribution  which  had  now  for  some 
time  been  intermitted,  requires  no  notice. 
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15.  otSarc  Sc  Kal  v/acls  4>tXt7T7rr;<jtot :  *  and  ye  also,  Philippians, 
know.’  Ac  passes  on  to  the  mention  of  former  acts  of  liberality, 
or  perhaps  marks  the  contrast  between  the  expression  of  his  own 
judgment  (vs.  14)  and  the  appeal  to  their  knowledge.  Kat 
marks  the  comparison  of  the  Philippians  with  the  apostle  himself. 
‘Ye  as  well  as  17  Not,  as  Calv.,  ‘ye  as  well  as  other  witnesses 
whom  I  might  cite.’  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  assume,  as  Hofn. 
and  Weiss,  any  special  sensitiveness  of  Paul  in  alluding  to  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  churches,  which  causes  him  to  appeal  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Philippians. 

<Pi\nnrrj(Tioi :  Paul  is  not  accustomed  thus  to  address  his  readers 
by  name.  (See  2  Cor.  vi.  n  ;  Gal.  iii.  1.)  The  address  is  not 
intended  to  point  a  contrast  with  other  churches,  but  expresses 
earnestness  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

otl  :  ‘that/  Habitual  construction  with  otSa.  (See  i.  19,  25; 
1  Cor.  iii.  16;  Gal.  iv.  13,  etc.)  Not  ‘because/  as  Hofn.,  whose 
explanation,  ‘  ye  know  that  ye  have  done  well  because  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  you  have  sent  me  similar  gifts,’  needs  no  com¬ 
ment.  (See  Mey.  ad  loc.) 

iv  apxfi  tov  euayyeXtoi) :  ‘  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospel.’  The 
reference  is  clearly  shown  by  the  succeeding  words  to  be  to  the 
first  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Macedonia,  about  ten  years  before 
the  composition  of  this  letter  It  is  equivalent  to  ‘  when  the  gospel 
was  first  proclaimed  among  you.’  He  alludes,  no  doubt,  to  money 
supplied  before  or  at  his  departure  from  Macedonia  (Acts  xvii.  14). 

Some,  as  Lightf.,  De  W.,  Weiss,  refer  to  the  contribution  given  at 
Corinth  (2  Cor.  xi.  9),  in  which  case  i^ijXdov  must  be  rendered  as  pluperf. 
This,  of  course,  is  grammatically  defensible.  Lightf.  says  that  as  the 
entrance  into  Macedonia  was  one  of  the  two  most  important  stages  in 
Paul’s  missionary  life,  he  speaks  of  his  labors  in  Macedonia  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  oi  the  gospel,  though  his  missionary  career  was  now  half  run.  “The 
faith  of  Christ  had,  as  it  were,  made  a  fresh  start  ”  ( Biblical  Essays :  “  The 
Churches  of  Macedonia”).  This  is  fanciful.  (See  Ramsay,  St.  Paul, 
the  Traveller ,  etc.  p.  199.) 

Explanations  which  assume  to  fix  the  exact  points  of  corre¬ 
spondence  between  Paul’s  statements  here  and  the  narrative  in 
Acts  must  needs  be  tentative  and  indecisive.  No  doubt  the 
different  parts  of  the  N.T.,  in  some  cases,  exhibit  “undesigned 
coincidences  ” ;  but  in  many  other  cases  the  coincidences  are 
imperfect,  or  are  altogether  wanting.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  all 
the  contributions  of  the  Philippians  to  Paul  were  accurately  chroni¬ 
cled  by  Luke.  That  Paul  in  vs.  16  mentions  a  contribution  earlier 
than  that  noted  in  vs.  15  presents  no  difficulty.  Having  said  that 
the  Philippians  were  the  very  first  to  assist  him  on  his  departure 
from  Macedonia,  he  emphasises  that  readiness  by  going  back  to  a 
still  earlier  instance.  ‘Not  only  on  my  departure,  but  even  before 
I  departed  you  were  mindful  of  my  necessities.’ 
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MaxcSovias  :  In  Paul's  later  letters  he  always  prefers  to  mention 
provinces  rather  than  cities  in  connection  with  his  own  travels, 
and  does  so  in  cases  where  a  definite  city  might  have  been  as 
properly  referred  to.  (See  Rom.  xvi.  5  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  15  ;  2  Cor. 
ii.  13,  vii.  5,  viii.  1,  ix.  2,  and  Weizs.  Apost .  Zeit.  p.  195.) 

fxot  .  .  .  iKotvu)vr)(T€v :  c  became  partner  with  me,’  or  1  entered 
into  partnership  with  me.’  See  on  ctwkoiv.,  vs.  14.  Comp.  Ril., 
“  ne  se  mit  en  rapport  avec  moi.”  For  the  construction  with  dat. 
of  the  person,  see  Gal.  vi.  6,  and  Ellic.'s  note  there. 

cis  Aoyov  Sdcrea>5  Kal  :  ‘  as  to  an  account  of  giving  and 

receiving.'  The  matter  is  expressed  in  a  mercantile  metaphor. 
He  means  that  the  question  of  money  given  and  received  did  not 
enter  into  his  relations  with  any  other  church.  The  Philippians, 
by  their  contributions,  had  *  opened  an  account'  with  him. 

Others,  as  Ril.  and  Lightf.,  dismiss  the  metaphor  and  render  els  \6yov 
‘as  regards,’  or  ‘with  reference  to.’  This  has  classical  but  not  N.T.  prece¬ 
dent.  (See  Thuc.  iii.  46;  Dem.  De  Falsa  Leg .  385;  Hdt.  iii.  99,  vii.  9.) 
But  the  recurrence  of  \6yov  in  vs.  17,  where  the  metaphor  is  unmistakable, 
seems  to  point  to  the  other  explanation. 

For  Ikoip.  els  comp.  koip.  els  (i.  5),  and  see  Win.  xxx.  8  a.  *E koiv.  els  A67. 
forms  one  idea.  For  \6yos,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  account  ’  or  ‘  reckoning,’  see 
Mt.  xii.  36;  Lk.  xvi.  2;  Rom.  xiv.  12;  and  comp.  Ign.  Philad .  xi.,  els  \6yov 
TLfxrjs,  “  as  a  mark  of  honor  Smyr.  x.,  ot  iTrr}Ko\ovdr)<rdv  jaoi  els  \6yov  deov , 
“  who  followed  me  in  the  cause  of  God.” 

Ado-.  Kal  Xrjfjaj/.,  in  the  sense  of  credit  and  debt,  occurs  in  LXX, 
Sir.  xli.  19,  xlii.  7.  (Comp.  Arist.  Eth .  JVic.  ii.  7,  4  ;  Plat.  Repub . 
332  A.)  Aocris  in  N.T.  only  here  and  Jas.  i.  17.  The  giving  by 
the  Philippians  and  the  receiving  by  Paul  form  the  two  sides  of 
the  account.  Chr.,  Theoph.,  CEc.,  Aug.,  followed  by  Calv.,  Weiss, 
Lips.,  and  others,  explain  of  an  exchange :  Paul  giving  spiritual 
gifts  to  the  Philippians,  and  receiving  their  material  gifts.  This  is 
possible,  but  seems  far-fetched. 

el  fir]  vfieis  fiovot :  ‘  but  ye  only.*  (Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  6-18; 
2  Cor.  xi.  7-10  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9.)  In  all  those  cases  he  is  speaking 
of  rightful  remuneration  for  apostolic  service,  and  not,  as  here,  of 
free  offerings. 

16.  otl  :  ‘  for,'  or  ‘  since,'  justifying  the  statement  of  vs.  15.  Not 
‘  that,'  as  Ril.,  Weiss,  connecting  with  ot'Sa re. 

Kal  iv  dbcacraXoviKy  :  ‘  even  in  Thessalonica.’  A  Macedonian 
city,  near  Philippi,  where  a  church  was  founded  by  Paul  before 
his  departure  into  Achaia  (Acts  xvii.  1-9)  ;  yet  the  contribution 
came  from  Philippi,  and  not  from  Thessalonica,  and  that  while  he 
was  actually  in  Thessalonica.  *Ev  cannot  be  explained  as  1  to.' 

Kal  a7ra$  Kal  ‘  not  merely  once,  but  twice.'  (Comp.  1  Thess. 
ii.  18.) 

cis  tt]v  xp^av :  ‘with  reference  to  the  (then)  present  need.' 
Ei’s,  as  in  i.  5  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12.  T r]v  with  a  possessive  sense,  f  my,’ 
or  the  particular  need  of  the  time.  For  \petav,  comp.  ii.  25. 
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They  are  not,  however,  to  understand  him  as  implying  that  he 
desired  their  gif  s  principally  for  his  own  relief  or  enrichment. 
He  prizes  their  girt  chiefly  because  their  sending  it  will  be  fruitful 
in  blessing  to  them.  In  vs.  1 1  he  disclaimed  the  sense  of  want. 
Here  he  disclaims  the  desire  for  the  gift  in  itself  considered. 

17.  ovx  on  :  See  on  vs.  1 1 . 

ZmZrjTU) :  Used  by  Paul  only  here  and  Rom.  xi.  7.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  present,  ‘  I  am  seeking,’  characterising  his  habitual  attitude. 

*E7r  marks  the  direction,  not  the  intensity  of  the  action.  See 
on  iTwroOCi),  i.  8. 

to  Sofia  :  ‘  the  gift.’  In  Paul  only  here  and  Eph.  iv.  8.  Not 
the  particular  gift  which  they  had  sent,  but  the  gift  as  related  to 
his  characteristic  attitude,  and  which  might  be  in  question  in  any 
similar  case. 

dAAa  eVi^Tui :  The  verb  is  repeated  in  order  to  emphasise  the 
contrary  statement.  (Comp,  the  repetitions  in  vs.  2,  12.) 

rov  KapTTov :  ‘the  fruit.’  (See  on  i.  11.)  The  recompense 
which  the  gift  will  bring  to  the  givers.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  ix.  6.) 

rov  7r\tovd£ovTa  :  ‘  that  increaseth  ’  or  ‘  aboundeth.’  The  verb, 
which  is  often  used  by  Paul,  signifies  large  abundance.  Paul  does 
not  use  it  transitively,  exc.  1  Thess.  iii.  12,  though  it  is  so  found 
in  LXX,  as  Num.  xxvi.  54;  Ps.  1,  (xlix.)  19  ;  lxxi.  (lxx.)  21  ;  1 
Macc.  iv.  35.  In  class,  mostly,  ‘to  superabound.’  It  is  associated 
with  v7r€pav£dveiv  in  2  Thess.  i.  3  (see  Lightf.  ad  loc.),  and  with 
7repuT(T€veLv  in  i  Thess.  iii.  12.  The  phrase  TrXtov.  €i?  is  unique, 
since  nXcov.  habitually  stands  alone.  In  2  Thess.  i.  3,  efc  goes 
with  dyamj.  For  this  reason,  some,  as  De  W.,  connect  with 
im^rjTd) :  ‘  I  seek,  with  a  view  to  your  advantage,  fruit  which 
aboundeth/  etc.  But  this  is  against  the  natural  order  of  the 
sentence,  since  rov  ttXzov.  €i?  \oy.  vp.  forms  one  idea  in  contrast 
with  £7i ri£.  r.  Sop. ;  and,  as  Mey.  justly  remarks,  the  preposition  is 
not  determined  by  the  word  in  itself,  but  by  its  logical  reference. 

Aoyov  :  ‘  account  ’  or  ‘  reckoning,’  as  vs.  15.  The  idea  of  ‘  inter¬ 
est  ’  (toko?),  as  Kl.,  is,  perhaps,  not  exactly  legitimate,  though  it 
suits  the  metaphor  in  7rXeov.  d?  Aoy.,  and  Kap7r6s  is  used  in  class, 
of  profit  from  material  things,  as  flocks,  honey,  wool,  etc.  Mey.’s 
objection  that  this  sense  is  unsuited  to  Sopa  is  of  little  weight, 
since  the  Sopa  might  be  figuratively  regarded  as  an  investment. 
It  is  arbitrary  to  limit  the  meaning  to  the  future  reward  (Mey., 
Alf.,  Ellic.).  The  present  participle  may,  indeed,  signify,  ‘which 
is  rolling  up  a  recompense  to  be  awarded  in  the  day  of  Christ  ’ ; 
but  it  may  equally  point  to  the  blessing  which  is  continually 
accruing  to  faithful  ministry  in  the  richer  development  of  Christ¬ 
ian  character.  (Comp.  Rom.  vi.  21,  22.)  Every  act  of  Christian 
ministry  develops  and  enriches  him  who  performs  it.  (Comp. 
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Acts  xx.  35.)  Aug.,  distinguishing  between  the  gift  as  such  and 
the  gift  as  the  offering  of  a  Christian  spirit,  sa  s  that  a  mere  gift 
might  be  brought  by  a  raven,  as  to  Elijah. 

18.  airix™  Se  ndvra  :  ‘  and  I  have  all  things.’  Ae  is  not  advers¬ 
ative,  but  connective,  introducing  an  additional  reason  for  ov% 
imZvjTGi  to  So/xa,  ‘  I  do  not  seek  the  gift  but  the  fruit ;  and  as  to 
my  need,  I  have  all  that  I  could  need.’ 

Otherwise  Ellic.,  De  W.t  Ead.,  Weiss,  Alf.,  Vulg.,  who  take  <$£  as  advers¬ 
ative.  So  Alf.  “But,  notwithstanding  that  the  gift  is  not  that  which  I 

desire,  I  have  received  it,  and  am  sufficiently  supplied  by  it.”  This  seems 

feeble  and  superfluous  after  the  strong  adversative  d\\a. 

aTri\ta  :  ‘  I  have  to  the  full.’  Nothing  remains  for  me  to  desire. 
*A?ro  marks  correspondence  ;  i.e.  “  of  the  contents  to  the  capacity  ; 
of  the  possession  to  the  desire  ”  (Lightf.).  (See  Win.  xl.  46.)  So 
Mt.  vi.  2.  “They  have  their  reward  in  full.”  There  is  nothing 
more  for  them  to  receive.  (Comp.  Lk.  vi.  24.)  Not  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  gift,  omitted  in  vs.  1 7  (Chr.,  CEc., 
Theoph.). 

koll  TrepLcratvu) :  ‘and  abound.’  Not  only  is  my  need  met,  but  I 
have  more  than  I  could  desire.  On  7 repiaaevav  see  Lightf.  on 

1  Thess.  iii.  12. 

7T€7rA>7pa>/xai :  ‘  I  am  filled.’  Hardly  the  completion  of  a  climax 
(Ellic.),  since  fulness  is  not  an  advance  on  7 repLo-a.  It  rather 
introduces  the  following  clause,  which  is  an  explanatory  comment 
upon  what  precedes. 

Se£a/xeros  :  Explanatory  of  nen\.  ‘  I  am  filled,  now  that  I  have 
received.’ 

7rapa  ’E?ra (ppoStrov  :  See  on  ii.  25. 

ra  nap1  vp.Q>v :  ‘the  things  sent  from  you’  (through  him).  Ilapa 
emphasises  the  idea  of  transmission,  and  marks  the  connection 
between  the  giver  and  the  receiver,  more  than  dno,  which  merely 
points  to  the  source.  (See  Win.  xlvii. ;  Lightf.  on  Gal.  i.  12; 
Schmidt,  Synon .  107,  18.) 

007x7)1/  £v<jj$b as  :  ‘  an  odor  of  a  sweet  smell.’  Their  offering  of 
love  is  described  as  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice.  The  expression  is 
common  in  O.T.  to  describe  a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  God.  (See 
Gen.  viii.  21  ;  Lev.  i.  9,  13,  17.  Comp.  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  16;  Eph. 
v.  2.)  *0 07x77V  is  in  apposition  with  ra  nap ’  u/xah/ ;  tixaSias  is  genit. 
of  quality.  *007x7)  is  more  general  than  evtoSia,  denoting  an  odor  of 
any  kind,  pleasing  or  otherwise. 

Ovaiav  :  ‘a  sacrifice.’  Not  the  act  of  sacrifice,  but  the  thing 
sacrificed.  (See  on  ii.  1 7.)  Here  in  the  same  sense  as  Rom.  xii.  1. 

Sckt rjv :  ‘  acceptable.’  Rare  in  N.T.,  and  only  here  by  Paul, 

2  Cor.  vi.  2  being  a  quotation.  (See  LXX ;  Lev.  i.  3,  4,  xix.  5, 
xxii.  19.) 

evdpecTTov :  ‘well-pleasing,’  as  Rom.  xii.  1.  In  N.T.  only  in 
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Paul  and  Heb.  (See  Rom.  xiv.  18;  2  Cor.  v.  9;  Eph.  v.  10; 
Heb.  xiii.  21  ;  LXX ;  Sap.  iv.  10,  ix.  10.) 

tu>  Otto :  Connect  with  both  007*.  evwS.  and  Over. 

19.  6  SI  #€09  fiov  7r\r)pu)<7€i  7ra(rav  \pctav  vpiuiv  :  ( and  my  God 
shall  fulfil  every  need  of  yours/  My  God  who  has  made  you  his 
instruments  in  fulfilling  my  need  (7re7rA77pw/xai,  vs.  18)  will  fulfil 

every  need  of  yours.  The  Sc  is  not  adversative,  ‘  but ’  (Beng., 

De  W.,  A.V.),  which  would  seem  to  emphasise  the  loss  incurred 

in  sacrifice  by  setting  over  against  it  the  promise  of  the  divine 

supply.  It  rather  adds  this  statement  to  the  preceding;  and 
this  statement  expresses  God’s  practical  approval  of  the  Philip- 
plans’  offering,  and  not  their  compensation  by  him.  (Comp. 
2  Cor.  ix.  8-1 1.) 

Kara  to  7tAovto9  avrov  :  ‘  according  to  his  riches.’  The  measure 
or  standard  of  the  supply ;  the  infinite  possibility,  according  to 
which  the  nXypoxTCL  will  be  dispensed. 

iv  Soir)  :  ‘in  glory.’  The  mode  or  manner  of  the  fulfilment, 
‘gloriously’;  in  such  wise  that  his  glory  will  be  manifested. 
Construe  with  TrA^poW,  not  with  7tAovto9  (as  Grot.,  Rhw.,  Heinr., 
A.V.,  R.V.),  ‘riches  in  glory,’  which  is  contrary  to  N.T.  usage, 
since  So'£a  with  7tAovto9  is  invariably  in  the  genitive.  See,  e.g.,  tov 
7t\ovtov  T779  Soirjs  avrov  (Rom.  ix.  23);  and  comp.  Eph.  i.  18, 
iii.  16  ;  Col.  i.  27.  ’Ey  Soiy  is  always  used  in  connection  with  a 
verb  (see  2  Cor.  iii.  8,  11  ;  Col.  iii.  4),  and  so  are  all  similar 
phrases,  as  iv  aXrjOua,  iv  Svvapct,  iv  SoAo>,  iv  iiovcria,  iv  aSiKia,  iv 
aya-try,  etc.  There  is  not  in  the  N.T.  a  phrase  like  7tAovto9  iv 
Soil).  Comp.  7r\y)po><jY)  iv  Swapitt  (2  Thess.  i.  11). 

Mey.  makes  iv  instrumental,  though  dependent  on  irXrjpwtm,  ‘with 
glory,’  or  ‘  in  that  he  gives  them  glory,’  and  characterises  the  explanation 
given  above  as  “  indefinite  and  peculiarly  affected,”  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  Alt'.,  who  calls  it  “weak  and  flat  in  the  extreme.”  Nevertheless  it  is 
adopted  by  Thay.,  Lips.,  De  W.,  Calv.,  Ead.,  Weiss,  Kl.  Comp.  Rom.  i.  4, 
where  iv  bvvdfxu  is  adverbial  with  opicrOivTos ,  and  2  Cor.  iii.  7,  8,  II.  Mey.’s 
explanation  is  shaped  by  his  persistent  reference  to  the  parousia,  which 
narrows  his  interpretation  of  wXeovd^ovra  in  vs.  17.  He  cannot  conceive 
how  Paul,  with  his  view  of  the  parousia  as  imminent,  could  promise,  on 
this  side  of  it,  a  glorious  recompense.  So  Lightf.  ‘  by  placing  you  in  glory.’ 
But  7r\?7p<£<m  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  future  reward.  It  includes,  with 
that,  all  that  supply  which  God  so  richly  imparts  in  this  life  to  those  who 
are  in  Christ.  (See  Jn.  i.  16;  I  Cor.  i.  5;  Eph.  iii.  16-20;  Col.  ii.  10.) 

iv  Xpioro)  T 7)(rov  :  Not  to  be  connected  with  S6iy}  but  with 
TrXypuxra,  as  the  domain  in  which  alone  the  7tAt jpuxra  can  take 
place. 

The  dignity  and  tact  with  which  Paul  treats  this  delicate  subject 
have  been  remarked  by  all  expositors  from  the  Fathers  down. 
Lightf.  has  justly  observed  that  Paul  had  given  to  the  Philippians 
“  the  surest  pledge  of  confidence  which  could  be  given  by  a  high- 
minded  and  sensitive  man,  to  whom  it  was  of  the  highest  import- 
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ance,  for  the  sake  of  the  great  cause  which  he  had  advocated,  to 
avoid  the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion,  and  whose  motives  never¬ 
theless  were  narrowly  scanned  and  unscrupulously  misrepresented. 
He  had  placed  himself  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  them.” 
With  his  tone  of  manly  independence  and  self-respect,  mingles 
his  grateful  recognition  of  their  care  for  him  and  a  delicate  con¬ 
sideration  for  their  feelings.  He  will  not  doubt  that  they  have 
never  ceased  to  remember  him,  and  have  never  relaxed  their 
eagerness  to  minister  to  him,  although  circumstances  have  pre¬ 
vented  their  ministry.  Yet  he  values  their  gift  principally  as  an 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  them,  and  as  an  evidence 
of  their  Christian  proficiency.  He  can  give  their  generosity  no 
higher  praise,  no  higher  mark  of  appreciation  and  gratitude,  than 
to  say  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  sweet  odor  to  God.  He  is  not 
raised  above  human  suffering.  Their  gift  was  timely  and  wel¬ 
come  ;  yet  if  it  had  not  come,  he  was  independent  of  human  con¬ 
tingencies.  They  have  not  only  given  him  money,  but  they  have 
given  him  Christian  love  and  sympathy  and  ministry  —  fruit  of  his 
apostolic  work. 

The  promise  just  uttered,  by  its  wonderful  range  and  richness, 
calls  forth  an  ascription  of  praise. 

20.  ra>  #eu>  kgu  7rar/ot  rjfxuv  :  i  to  our  God  and  Father  the 
God  who  will  supply  every  need  out  of  his  fatherly  bounty.  For 
the  formula,  see  Gal.  i.  4  ;  1  Thess.i.  3,  iii.  n,  13.  'Hfiuv  proba¬ 
bly  belongs  to  both  nouns,  since  the  article  is  unnecessary  with 
0ew,  and  is  apparently  prefixed  in  order  to  bind  both  nouns  with 
the  pronoun.  On  the  other  hand,  Ellic.  suggests  that,  as  varpl 
expresses  a  relative  idea  and  Oeos  an  absolute  one,  the  defining 
genitive  may  be  intended  for  7raTpt  only.  (See  Ellic.  and  Lightf. 
on  Gal.  i.  4.) 

ct5  rou5  aluvas  tu)v  aluvuv  :  *  to  the  ages  of  the  ages.’  Forever. 
For  the  formula,  see  Gal.  i.  5  ;  1  Tim.  i.  17;  2  Tim.  iv.  18; 
1  Pet.  iv.  11,  and  often  in  Apoc.  LXX  habitually  in  the  singular ; 
C15  tov  alCiva  tov  aluvos  (Ps.  lxxxix.  29  [lxxxviii.  30],  cxi.  [cx.]  3, 
10)  ;  €15  rows  atoira5,  omitting  tuv  aluvuv  (Ps.  lxi.  4  [lx.  5],  lxxvii. 
[lxxvi.]  8;  2  Chron.  vi.  2).  For  similar  doxologies  in  Paul’s 
letters,  see  Rom.  xi.  36;  Gal.  i.  5  ;  Eph.  iii.  21  ;  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
Paul  has  ei5  toi>5  alums  (Rom.  i.  25,  ix.  5>  xi*  36)  >  TOV  aluva 
(i  Cor.  viii.  13  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  9)  ;  €15  7racra5  ra 5  yci /QQftyjpv  alwvos  tuv 
aluvuv  (Eph.  iii.  21).  Aluv  is  a  long  space  of  time;  an  age;  a 
cycle.  In  the  doxology  the  whole  period  of  duration  is  conceived 
as  a  succession  of  cycles. 
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21.  7rdvTa  dyiov  :  ‘  every  saint ’ ;  individually.  Comp,  irdmv  rot? 
aytot?  (i.  i)  ;  7ravra?  a (i  Thess.  V.  26)  ;  aAXyXovs  (Rom. 
xvi.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12).  The  salutation  is 
probably  addressed  through  the  superintendents  of  the  church 
(i.  1),  into  whose  hands  the  letter  would  be  delivered,  and  who 
would  read  it  publicly.  For  aytov,  see  on  i.  1. 

iv  Xpto-rai  *1? jvov  :  May  be  construed  either  with  do-7rd<rao-0e  or 
with  dytov.  The  matter  is  unimportant.  ’Ao-7rd£eo-0(u  with  iv  Xr<p 
does  not  occur  in  N.T. ;  with  iv  Ki>pto>,  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  vAyto? 
with  iv  Xt(S  *L,  i.  1.  The  passages  commonly  cited  from  the  clos¬ 
ing  salutations  of  Rom.  are  not  decisive.  The  evidence  is  rather 
in  favor  of  dyiov.  It  is  true  that  dy.  implies  iv  X.  T. ;  but  the 
same  reason  may  possibly  apply  here  which  is  given  by  Chr.  for 
the  phrase  in  i.  1  ;  namely,  that  he  speaks  of  them  as  ‘  saints,’  in 
the  Christian  as  distinguished  from  the  O.T.  sense. 

ol  avv  ifiol  dSeA^ot :  4  the  brethren  who  are  with  me.’  The 
circle  of  Paul’s  immediate  colleagues  or  more  intimate  friends. 
The  apparent  disagreement  of  these  words  with  ii.  20  cannot  be 
considered  until  we  can  explain  the  latter  passage,  which,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  seems  hopeless.  In  any  case,  Paul  would 
not  withhold  the  name  ‘ brethren’  even  from  such  as  are  described 
there.  Probably  there  were  equally  unworthy  members  of  the 
Philippian  church,  yet  he  addresses  the  whole  body  by  that  title 
(i.  12,  iii.  1,  iv.  1,  8).  See,  for  a  different  view,  Weiss  in  Amer. 
Jour.  Theol.,  April,  1897,  p.  391. 

22.  7rdvr€?  ol  dyioi :  The  church-members  in  Rome  generally, 
as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  circle  just  named. 

fxd\i(TTa  Se  ol  eV  7-779  KatVapo?  ohaa?  :  { especially  they  that  are  of 
Caesar’s  household.’  OUta  does  not  signify  members  of  the  im¬ 
perial  family,  but  the  whole  menage  of  the  imperial  residence  — 
slaves,  freedmen,  household  servants,  and  other  dependants,  pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  high  rank.  Freedmen,  and  even  slaves,  were  often 
entrusted  with  high  and  confidential  positions  in  the  palace.  The 
imperial  establishment  was  enormous,  and  the  offices  and  duties 
were  minutely  divided  and  subdivided.  (See  R.  Lanciani’s 
Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Excavations,  p.  128  ff.) 
Many  Christians  were  doubtless  numbered  among  these  retainers. 
Some  have  thought  that  ot/a'a  included  the  praetorian  guard,  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  might  have  come  from  Macedonia ;  for  though  the 
praetorians  were  originally  of  Italian  birth,  they  were  drawn,  later, 
from  Macedonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain,  as  well  as  from  Italy.  But 
this  is  improbable.  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  the  reader 
to  Lightf.’s  dissertation  on  “  Caesar’s  Household,”  Comm .  p.  171, 
to  which  may  be  added  Professor  Sanday  on  Rom .  Introd.  p.  xcivv 
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and  notes  on  Ch.  xvi.,  p.  422  ff.  Lightf.  argues,  fairly  I  think, 
that,  assuming  the  earlier  date  of  the  Philippian  letter  (see 
Introd.  v.),  the  members  of  Caesar’s  household  who  sent  their 
salutations  to  Philippi  were  earlier  converts  who  did  not  owe  their 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  to  Paul’s  preaching  at  Rome ;  that  Paul 
assumes  the  acquaintance  of  the  Philippians  with  these,  and  that 
therefore  we  must  look  for  them  among  the  names  in  the  closing 
salutations  of  the  Roman  Epistle,  composed  some  three  years 
before  this  letter. 

Why  fiaXio-TOL,  cannot  be  explained.  It  may  imply  some  pre¬ 
vious  acquaintance  of  these  persons  with  the  Philippians. 

23.  fj  T°v  Kvpiov  lrj(Tov  Xptorov  p,cr a  tov  7n/£vp,aros  vfiojv  : 

‘the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit.’  So 
Philem.  25  ;  Gal.  vi.  18. 

For  fxera  tov  irvevfxaTos,  TR  reads  pera  iravTiov  with  Nc  KL,  Syr.utr. 
n  ADKLP,  Vulg.,  Cop.,  Syr.utr,  Arm.,  y£th.,  add  afx^v,  which  is  omitted 
by  WH.,  Tisch.,  Weiss,  with  BFG,  47,  Sah. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Philemon  was  a  citizen  of  Colossi.  Onesimus,  his  slave,  is 
described  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  as  “  one  of  you  ”  (iv.  9) ; 
while  in  the  letter  to  Philemon,  written  and  sent  at  the  same  time, 
the  return  of  Onesimus  to  his  master  is  announced  (10,  12,  17). 

The  opinion  of  Wieseler  (  Chron .  des  Apost .  Zeital .),  that  both  Philemon 
and  Archippus  belonged  to  Laodicaea,  and  that  the  epistle  was  therefore 
sent  to  that  place,  is  entitled  to  no  weight.  He  assumes  that  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon  was  identical  with  the  Epistle  to  Laodicaea  (Col.  iv.  16.  See 
note  on  vs.  2).  Equally  unimportant  is  the  view  of  Holtzn.  ( Einl .  246), 
which  places  Philemon  and  his  household  at  Ephesus. 

That  Philemon  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  through 
Paul’s  ministry,  appears  from  vs.  19.  The  conversion  of  the 
Colossians  is  probably  to  be  connected  with  the  apostle’s  long 
residence  at  Ephesus,  from  which  city  his  influence  seems  to  have 
extended  very  \ridely.  (See  Acts  xix.  26,  and  comp,  the  saluta¬ 
tion  to  the  Corinthian  church  from  “  the  churches  in  Asia,”  1  Cor. 
xvi.  19.)  We  do  not  hear  of  his  visiting  the  neighboring  cities, 
but  people  from  these  came  to  Ephesus  to  listen  to  his  teach¬ 
ings  (Acts  xix.  9,  10),  since  the  relations  were  very  close  between 
that  city  and  the  cities  of  the  Lycus.  (See  Lightf.  Introd.  to 
Colossians ,  p.  31.) 

From  this  epistle  it  appears  that  Philemon  was  active  and 
prominent  in  Christian  work  at  Colossse,  and  very  helpful  in  his 
ministries  to  his  fellow-Christians  (vs.  5,  7).  His  house  was  a 
meeting-place  for  a  Christian  congregation,  and  the  apostle’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  him  were  intimate  and  affectionate  (vs.  2,  13,  17,  22).. 
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The  traditions  which  represent  him  as  a  presbyter,  bishop,  or 
deacon,  are  valueless.  In  the  Me?iaeax  of  Nov.  22,  he  is  com¬ 
memorated  as  a  “holy  apostle.”  (See  Lightf.  Ign.  ii.  p.  535.) 

Onesimus,  Philemon’s  slave,  had  run  away  from  him,  and  had 
possibly  robbed  him.  (See  on  vs.  18.)  He  had  found  his  way  to 
Rome,  and  had  there  met  Paul.  Perhaps,  in  former  days,  he  had 
accompanied  his  master  in  his  visits  to  Ephesus,  and  had  seen  the 
apostle  there.  Through  Paul’s  influence  he  became  a  Christian 
(vs.  10),  and  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord’s  pris¬ 
oner.  Paul  had  conceived  a  strong  personal  affection  for  him 
(vs.  10-13,  16,  17,  comp.  Col.  iv.  9),  and  would  gladly  have  kept 
him  with  himself;  but  was  unwilling  to  do  so  without  Philemon’s 
consent  (vs.  14).  Moreover,  Onesimus,  by  his  flight,  had  deprived 
his  master  of  his  services,  if  he  had  not  also  robbed  him  of  prop¬ 
erty  ;  and  therefore,  as  a  Christian,  was  bound  to  make  restitu¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  as  Tychicus  was  about  to  go  to  Colossse  and 
Laodicaea  bearing  letters  from  Paul,  the  apostle  placed  Onesimus 
in  his  charge,  and  sent  by  him  this  letter  to  Philemon,  in  which  he 
related  the  slave’s  faithful  ministries  to  himself,  commended  his 
Christian  fidelity  and  zeal,  entreated  his  master  to  receive  him 
kindly,  and  offered  himself  as  surety  for  whatever  loss  Philemon 
had  suffered  by  him. 

All  that  is  known  of  Onesimus  is  that  he  was  a  slave,  and  a 
Phrygian  slave,  which  latter  fact  would  mark  him  in  common 
estimation  as  of  poor  quality. 

Suidas  gives  the  proverb:  Avrjp  TrXrjycU  Afiavov  Kal  SiaKovto-repos, 

*  a  Phrygian  is  the  better  and  the  more  serviceable  for  a  beating.’  It  is 
quoted  by  Cicero  {Pro  Flacco ,  27.  See  Wallon,  Ilistoire  de  PE  sc  lav  age 
dans  PA ntiquite,  ii.  p.  61,  62). 

The  martyrologies  make  him  bishop  of  Ephesus  (see  Ign. 
Eph.  i.)  and  of  Beroea  in  Macedonia,  and  represent  him  as 
laboring  for  the  gospel  in  Spain,  and  suffering  martyrdom  at 
Rome. 

His  name  appears  in  the  Menaea  of  Feb.  15,  where  he  is  called  a  slave 
of  Philemon,  a  Roman  man,  to  whom  the  holy  Apostle  Paul  writes.  It  is 
further  said  that  he  was  arraigned  before  Tertullus,  the  prefect  of  the 


1  Metiaea ,  from  fx-qv,  *  a  month  r :  corresponding,  in  the  Greek  Church,  to  the 
Roman  Breviary,  and  containing  for  each  holiday  and  feast  of  the  year  the  ap¬ 
pointed  prayers  and  hymns,  together  with  short  lives  of  the  saints  and  martyrs. 
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country,  sent  to  Puteoli,  and  put  to  death  by  having  his  legs  broken.  The 

Roman  Acts,  10,  speak  of  him  as  perfected  by  martyrdom  in  the  great  city 

of  the  Romans. 

The  letter  was  included  in  the  collection  of  Marcion,  and  is 
named  in  the  Muratorian  Canon  in  connection  with  the  Past¬ 
oral  Epistles.  The  supposed  references  in  Ignatius  (. Eph .  ii. ; 
Mag .  xii. ;  Polyc.  vi.)  are  vague.  In  Eph .  ii.  the  name  Onesimus 
occurs  in  connection  with  the  verb  ovai/xijv,  and  the  reference 
is  inferred  from  a  similar  play  on  the  name,  Philem.  20.  (See 
Westcott,  Cation  of  the  N.T.,  p.  48.)  It  is  found  in  the  Syriac 
and  Old  Latin  versions,  and  is  ascribed  to  Paul  by  Origen  (Horn, 
in  Jer.  19  ;  Comm .  in  ML  tract.  33,  34.)  Tertullian  is  the  first 
who  distinctly  notices  it.  He  says  :  “  This  epistle  alone  has  had 
an  advantage  from  its  brevity ;  for  by  that  it  has  escaped  the  falsi¬ 
fying  touch  of  Marcion.  Nevertheless,  I  wonder  that  when  he 
receives  one  epistle  to  one  man,  he  should  reject  two  to  Timothy, 
and  one  to  Titus  which  treat  of  the  government  of  the  church  ” 
( Adv .  Marc .  v.  42).  Eusebius  (If.  E.  iii.  25)  puts  it  among  the 
ofxoXoyovfieva .  Jerome,  in  his  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the 
epistle,  refers  to  those  who  hold  that  it  was  not  written  by  Paul,  or 
if  by  him,  not  under  inspiration,  because  it  contained  nothing  to 
edify.  These  also  alleged  that  it  was  rejected  by  most  of  the 
ancients  because  it  was  a  letter  of  commendation  and  not  of 
instruction,  containing  allusions  to  everyday  matters.  Jerome 
replies  that  all  St.  Paul’s  letters  contain  allusions  to  such  matters, 
and  that  this  letter  would  never  have  been  received  by  all  the 
churches  of  the  world  if  it  had  not  been  Paul’s.  Similar  testi¬ 
mony  is  given  by  Chrysostom,  who,  like  Jerome,  had  to  defend 
the  letter  against  the  charge  of  being  on  a  subject  beneath  the 
apostle’s  notice. 

The  only  serious  attack  upon  the  epistle  in  modern  times  is 
that  of  Baur,  who  intimates  that  he  rejects  it  with  reluctance,  and 
exposes  himself  by  so  doing  to  the  charge  of  hypercriticism. 
“  This  letter,”  he  says,  “  is  distinguished  by  the  private  nature  of 
its  contents ;  it  has  nothing  of  those  commonplaces,  those  general 
doctrines  void  of  originality,  those  repetitions  of  familiar  things 
which  are  so  frequent  in  the  supposed  writings  of  the  apostle.  It 
deals  with  a  concrete  fact,  a  practical  detail  of  ordinary  life.  .  .  . 
What  objection  can  criticism  make  to  these  pleasant  and  charming 
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lines,  inspired  by  the  purest  Christian  feeling,  and  against  which 
suspicion  has  never  been  breathed?”  ( Paulus ).  Rejecting 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  he  is  compelled  to  reject 
Philemon  along  with  them.  The  diction  is  unpauline.  Words 
and  expressions  occur  which  are  either  not  found  at  all  in  Paul’s 
epistles,  or  only  in  those  which  Baur  rejects.  The  epistle  exhibits 
a  peculiar  conjunction  of  circumstances  in  the  flight  of  Onesimus 
and  his  meeting  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  which  savors  of  romance.  The 
letter  is  the  embryo  of  a  Christian  romance  like  the  Clementine 
Recognitions ,  intended  to  illustrate  the  idea  that  what  man  loses 
in  time  in  this  world  he  regains  forever  in  Christianity ;  or  that 
every  believer  finds  himself  again  in  each  of  his  brethren. 

Holtzmann  is  inclined  to  receive  the  epistle,  but  thinks  that 
the  passage  4-6  shows  the  hand  of  the  author  of  the  Ephesian 
letter. 

Weizsacker  ( Apost .  Zeital.  p.  545)  and  Pfleiderer  ( Paulinismus , 
p.  44)  hold  that  the  play  on  the  name  Onesimus  proves  the  letter 
to  be  allegorical  (see  note  on  vs.  n). 

Steck  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  the  germ  of  the  letter  in 
two  epistles  of  the  younger  Pliny. 

It  is  needless  to  waste  time  over  these.  They  are  mostly 
fancies.  The  external  testimony  and  the  general  consensus  of 
critics  of  nearly  all  schools  are  corroborated  by  the  thoroughly 
Pauline  style  and  diction,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  those  personal 
traits  with  which  the  greater  epistles  have  made  us  familiar.  The 
letter,  as  already  remarked,  was  written  and  sent  at  the  same  time 
with  that  to  the  Colossians.  Its  authenticity  goes  to  establish  that 
of  the  longer  epistle.  “  In  fact,”  remarks  Sabatier,  “  this  short 
letter  to  Philemon  is  so  intensely  original,  so  entirely  innocent  of 
dogmatic  preoccupation,  and  Paul’s  mind  has  left  its  impress  so 
clearly  and  indelibly  upon  it,  that  it  can  only  be  set  aside  by  an 
act  of  sheer  violence.  Linked  from  the  first  with  the  Colossian 
and  Ephesian  Epistles,  it  is  virtually  Paul’s  own  signature  appended 
as  their  guarantee  to  accompany  them  through  the  centuries  ” 
( The  Apostle  Paul9  Hellier’s  trans.). 

The  general  belief  from  ancient  times  has  been  that  this,  with 
the  Colossian  and  Ephesian  letters,  was  composed  at  Rome  ;  but 
the  opinion  which  assigns  their  composition  to  Caesarea  has  hat 
some  strong  advocates,  among  whom  may  be  named  Reuss, 
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Schenkel,  Weiss,  Holtzmann,  Hilgenfeld,  Hausrath,  and  Meyer. 
The  principal  arguments  are  the  following : 

1.  It  is  more  natural  and  probable  that  the  slave  should  have 
fled  from  Colossae  to  Caesarea,  than  that  he  should  have  under¬ 
taken  a  long  sea  voyage  to  Rome. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  natural  and  probable  that  Onesimus 
should  have  gone  to  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible,  both  because  it 
was  farther  away  from  Colossi,  and  because  there  would  be  much 
less  chance  of  detection  in  the  vast  city  and  population  of  the 
metropolis. 

2.  According  to  Phil.  ii.  24,  Paul  intended,  if  liberated,  to  go 
directly  to  Macedonia;  whereas,  according  to  Philem.  22,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  go  to  Colossae.  On  this,  see  note  on  Philem.  22. 

3.  The  absence  from  the  Colossian  Epistle  of  any  mention  of 
the  earthquake  by  which  the  cities  of  the  Lycus  had  been  visited. 
According  to  Tacitus,  an  earthquake  overthrew  Laodicaea  in  the 
year  60  a.d.,  the  last  year  of  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Caesarea. 
According  to  Eusebius  ( Chron .  01.  210),  the  date  is  four  years 
later,  and  Laodicaea,  Hierapolis,  and  Colossae  are  named  as  hav¬ 
ing  suffered.  Assuming  that  Tacitus  and  Eusebius  refer  to  the 
same  event,  and  that  Tacitus’  date  is  correct,  the  omission  of 
reference  in  the  letter  written  at  Caesarea  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  letter  preceded  the  event.  But  if  the  letter  was  written 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  imprisonment,  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  such  an  event  is  incredible.  (See  Weiss,  EinL 
§  24  ;  Lightf.  Co/ossians,  Introd.  p.  37  ;  Hort,  Romans  and  Ephe¬ 
sians,  p.  105.) 

It  is  possible  to  found  a  valid  argument  upon  an  earthquake ; 
but  in  this  case  the  tremors  of  the  earthquake  pervade  the 
argument.  Nothing  more  indecisive  can  be  imagined  than  this 
process  of  reasoning.  The  argument  e  silentio  is  always  suspicious, 
and,  in  this  instance,  proves  absolutely  nothing.  Assuming  all 
the  premises  to  be  definitely  settled,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
apostle  must  have  referred  to  the  earthquake.  But  the  premises 
are  not  settled.  Which  is  right,  Tacitus  or  Eusebius  ?  Sup¬ 
posing  Eusebius  to  be  right,  the  Roman,  as  well  as  the  Caesarean 
captivity,  might  have  preceded  the  earthquake.  If  St.  Paul 
arrived  in  Rome  in  56  (see  Introd.  to  Philippians,  iv.),  his  im¬ 
prisonment  was  over  before  the  dates  assigned  by  both  Tacitus 
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and  Eusebius.  What  is  the  date  of  Paul’s  departure  from  Csesarea  ? 
What  are  the  exact  dates  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity?  Do 
Tacitus  and  Eusebius  refer  to  the  same  event?  Both  Lightf.  and 
Hort  quote  Herzberg’s  supposition  that  the  two  notices  refer  to 
two  different  earthquakes,  and  that,  since  Tacitus  mentions  Laodi- 
oea  only,  the  first  one  did  not  extend  to  Colossae. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  plans  of  the  apostle,  as  indicated  in  both 
Philippians  and  Philemon,  agree  better  with  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Roman  captivity.  In  Caesarea  all  his  plans  would  have  pointed  to 
Rome.  Moreover,  his  situation  in  Rome,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  account  in  Acts,  afforded  the  slave  much  greater  facilities  for 
intercourse  with  him  than  he  could  have  had  in  Caesarea. 

This  letter  cannot  be  appreciated  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  among  the  Romans,  and  its  effect  upon 
both  the  slave  and  the  master.  Abundant  information  on  this 
subject  is  furnished  by  the  elaborate  work  of  Wallon  ( Histoire  de 
VEsclavage  dans  VAntiquite ,  2d  ed.  1879),  by  the  Roman  jurists 
and  the  Roman  codes,  and  by  the  comedians  and  satirists.  The 
excursus  on  the  slaves,  in  Becker’s  Gallus ,  trans.  by  Metcalfe,  will 
also  be  found  very  useful,  and  ch.  ii.  and  iv.  of  Lecky’s  History 
of  European  Mora/s  will  repay  reading. 

Slavery  grew  with  the  growth  of  the  Roman  state  until  it 
changed  the  economic  basis  of  society,  doing  away  with  free 
labor,  and  transferring  nearly  all  industries  to  the  hands  of  slaves. 
The  exact  numbers  of  the  slave  population  of  the  Empire  cannot 
be  determined ;  but  they  were  enormous.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
city  of  Rome  being  frightened  at  their  increase  (Ann.  xiv.  45) ; 
and  Petronius  (37)  declared  his  belief  that  not  a  tenth  part  of 
the  slaves  knew  their  own  masters.  (See  Wallon,  Liv.  ii.  ch.  iii.) 
Most  of  them  were  employed  on  the  country  estates,  but  hundreds 
were  kept  in  the  family  residences  in  the  cities,  where  every  kind 
of  work  was  deputed  to  them.  In  the  imperial  household,  and  in 
the  houses  of  nobles  and  of  wealthy  citizens,  the  minute  subdi¬ 
visions  of  labor,  and  the  number  of  particular  functions  to  each  of 
which  a  slave  or  a  corps  of  slaves  was  assigned,  excite  our  laughter. 
(See  note  on  Phil.  iv.  22.)  Some  of  these  functions  required 
intelligence  and  culture.  The  familia  or  slave-household  included 
not  only  field-laborers  and  household  drudges,  but  architects, 
sculptors,  painters,  poets,  musicians,  librarians,  physicians,  readers 
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who  beguiled  the  hours  at  the  bath  or  at  the  table, —  ministers, 
in  short,  to  all  forms  of  cultivated  taste,  no  less  than  to  common 
necessities. 

On  slaves  as  physicians,  see  Lanciani,  Ancient  Rome ,  etc.  p.  71  ff. 

But,  no  matter  what  his  particular  function,  the  slave,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  was  a  chattel,  a  thing,  inventoried  with  oxen  and 
wagons  (Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  i.  17,  1).  He  could  be  given,  let, 
sold,  exchanged,  or  seized  for  debt.  His  person  and  his  life 
were  absolutely  in  the  power  of  his  master.  Every  one  will  recall 
the  familiar  passage  of  Juvenal  (vi.  28),  in  which  a  dissolute 
woman  of  fashion  orders  the  crucifixion  of  a  slave,  and  refuses  to 
give  any  reason  save  her  own  pleasure.  “  Hoc  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit 
pro  ratione  voluntas.”  The  slave  had  no  right  of  marriage.  He 
was  'allowed  concubinage  (contubemiuni) ,  and  such  alliances  were 
regulated  by  the  master.  The  master’s  caprice  in  the  matter  of 
punishment  was  unlimited.  Sometimes  the  culprit  was  degraded 
from  the  house  to  the  field  or  the  workshop,  and  was  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  in  chains  (Ter.  Phorrn .  ii.  1,  17;  Juv.  viii.  180). 
Sometimes  he  was  scourged,  sometimes  branded  on  the  forehead, 
or  forced  to  carry  the  furca ,  a  frame  shaped  like  a  V,  and  placed 
over  the  back  of  the  neck  on  the  shoulders,  the  hands  being 
bound  to  the  thighs.  He  might  be  crucified  or  thrown  to  wild 
beasts,  or  to  voracious  fish. 

The  moral  effects  of  such  an  institution  upon  both  slave  and 
master  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  predict,  and  they  meet  the 
student  in  every  phase  of  Roman  life,  —  domestic,  social,  and 
political.  There  was,  first,  the  fearfully  significant  fact  that  a 
whole  vast  section  of  the  population  was  legally  deprived  of  the 
first  element  of  manhood,  —  self-respect.  No  moral  consideration 
could  be  expected  to  appeal  to  a  chattel  to  prevent  his  seeking 
his  own  interest  or  pleasure  by  any  means,  however  bad.  He 
gave  himself  up  to  his  own  worst  passions,  and  ministered,  for  his 
own  gain,  to  the  worst  passions  of  his  master,  all  the  more  as  he 
stood  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence,  and  acquired  thereby  a 
certain  influence  and  power.  Knowledge  and  culture  furnished 
him  for  subtler  and  deeper  villainy.  His  sense  of  power  and  his 
love  of  intrigue  were  gratified  when  he  came,  as  he  often  did, 
between  members  of  the  same  family,  making  of  one  a  dupe, 
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and  of  the  other  an  accomplice,  an  ally,  and  sometimes  a  slave. 
Every  circumstance  of  his  life  was  adapted  to  foster  in  him 
viciousness,  low  cunning,  falsehood,  and  treachery. 

On  the  master  the  effect  was  that  which  always  follows  the  pos¬ 
session  of  absolute  authority  without  legal  or  moral  restraint.  It 
encouraged  a  tyrannical  and  ferocious  spirit.  It  was  demoralising 
even  to  the  best  and  the  most  kindly  disposed.  It  made  beasts  of 
the  naturally  licentious  and  cruel.  It  corrupted  the  family  life. 
The  inevitable  and  familiar  contact  of  childhood  and  youth  with 
the  swarm  of  household  slaves  could  have  but  one  result,  fatal 
alike  to  personal  virtue  and  to  domestic  union. 

It  is  true  there  was  another  side.  Affectionate  relations  be¬ 
tween  master  and  slave  were  not  uncommon.  The  younger  Pliny 
expressed  his  deep  sorrow  for  the  death  of  some  of  his  slaves 
(E/>.  viii.  16).  Instances  of  heroic  devotion  on  the  part  of  slaves 
are  on  record.  The  slave  had  a  right  to  whatever  he  might  save 
out  of  his  allowance  of  food  and  clothing,  and  with  it  he  some¬ 
times  purchased  his  freedom  (Ter.  Phorm .  i.  1,  9).  There  were 
frequent  cases  of  manumission.  Although  the  slave’s  marriage 
was  not  recognised,  it  was  not  customary  forcibly  to  separate  him 
from  his  companion.  Yet,  after  the  best  has  been  said,  these 
were  exceptions  which  proved  the  rule.  Confronting  them  are 
the  pictures  of  Terence,  Plautus,  Petronius,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and 
Persius.  It  was  the  institution  that  was  demoralising.  Its  evil 
possibilities  were  inherent,  and  any  one  of  a  hundred  causes 
might  bring  them  into  full  play.  Wallon  remarks  that  “  for  public 
depravity  to  reach  its  utmost  depths  of  licentiousness,  there 
needed  to  be  a  being  with  the  passions  and  attractions  of  a  man, 
yet  stripped  by  public  opinion  of  all  the  moral  obligations  of  a 
human  being,  all  whose  wildest  excesses  were  lawful  provided  they 
were  commanded  by  a  master.” 

The  evil  created  and  carried  in  itself  its  own  retribution. 
Every  wrong  is  expensive ;  and  it  is  the  unvarying  testimony  of 
history  that  the  price  of  slavery  is  paid,  both  materially  and  mor¬ 
ally,  to  the  last  penny,  and  with  compound  interest,  by  the  masters. 
The  price  was  not  discounted  by  emancipation.  Emancipation 
might  change  the  political  standing  of  the  slave,  but  it  did  not 
change  the  slave.  Rome  had  trained  her  later  generation  of  free¬ 
men  as  slaves,  and  she  reaped  what  she  had  sown.  The  emanci- 
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pated  slave  carried  into  his  free  condition  the  antecedents,  the 
habits,  the  spirit,  the  moral  quality  of  a  slave.  The  time  came 
when  the  majority  of  the  free  population  were  either  freedmen  or 
descended  from  slaves.  Tacitus  tells  of  their  insolence  and  in¬ 
subordination  (Ann.  xii.  26,  27).  The  slave-taint  crept  into  the 
offices  of  state.  Labor  was  stigmatised  and  its  avenues  were 
barred  to  the  free  poor.  Almost  every  sphere  of  industry  was 
occupied  by  slaves,  and  the  free  poor  became  literally  paupers, 
dependent  upon  the  imperial  doles  of  bread. 

The  attitude  of  the  great  Christian  apostle  towards  this  institu¬ 
tion  is,  naturally,  a  subject  of  much  interest ;  and  this  epistle, 
which  represents  that  attitude  in  a  practical  issue,  has  therefore 
figured  in  most  discussions  on  the  moral  aspect  of  slavery.  These 
discussions  have  developed  two  errors,  against  which  it  is  import¬ 
ant  to  guard.  On  the  one  hand,  the  epistle  has  been  regarded  as 
committing  St.  Paul  to  the  concession  of  the  abstract  rightfulness 
and  of  the  divine  sanction  of  slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  claimed  that  the  epistle  represents  him  as  the  enemy  and 
the  condemner  of  slavery,  and  as  working  with  a  conscious  intent 
for  its  abolition  by  the  deep  and  slow  process  of  fostering  Christian 
sentiment.  Neither  of  these  views  expresses  the  whole  truth  of 
the  case. 

It  is  more  than  questionable  v/hether  St.  Paul  had  grasped  the 
postulate  of  the  modern  Christian  consciousness  that  no  man  has 
the  right  to  own  another.  He  had  been  familiar  with  slavery 
all  his  life,  both  in  his  Hebrew  and  in  his  Gentile  associations. 
Hebrew  law,  it  is  true,  afforded  the  slave  more  protection  than 
Greek  or  Roman  law,  and  insured  his  ultimate  manumission; 
none  the  less,  the  Hebrew  law  assumed  the  right  to  own  human 
beings.  The  tendency  is  much  too  common  to  estimate  the 
leaders  of  the  primitive  church  in  the  light  of  nineteenth-century 
ideas,  and  to  attribute  to  a  sentiment  which  was  only  beginning 
to  take  shape,  the  maturity  and  definiteness  which  are  behind  its 
appeal  to  us,  and  which  are  the  growth  of  centuries.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  St.  Paul  was  a  good  way  removed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  modern  abolitionist.  If  he  had  distinctly  regarded  the 
institution  of  slavery  as  wrong,  per  se,  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  he  would  have  spoken  out  as  plainly  as  he  did  con¬ 
cerning  fornication;  whereas  there  is  not  a  word  to  that  effect 
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nor  a  hint  of  such  an  opinion  in  his  epistles.  In  this  epistle, 
and  wherever  he  alludes  to  the  subject,  the  institution  of  slavery 
is  recognised  and  accepted  as  an  established  fact  with  which  he 
does  not  quarrel,  as  a  condition  which  has  its  own  opportunities 
for  Christian  service  and  its  own  obligations  which  the  Christian 
profession  enforces.  In  i  Cor.  vii.  21  ff.  he  advises  the  bonds¬ 
man  to  use  and  improve  his  condition  for  the  service  of  God, 
and  to  abide  in  it,  even  though  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  free.1 

In  Eph.  vi.  5-8  and  Col.  iii.  22,  23  he  enjoins  the  obedience  of 
slaves  to  their  masters  as  a  Christian  duty.  They  are  to  serve 
their  masters  as  servants  of  God. 

Hence  it  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  to  regard  Paul’s  silence  concern¬ 
ing  the  iniquity  of  the  institution  as  caused  by  the  obvious  hope¬ 
lessness  of  eradicating  a  long-established,  deeply  rooted,  social 
factor.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  view  so  graphically  presented 
by  Dr.  Matheson  ( Spiritual  Development  of  St.  Paul \  ch.  xiii.) , 
that  Paul  recognised  Onesimus’  right  to  freedom,  but  refrained 
from  exhorting  him  to  claim  his  right,  because  his  connivance  at 
Onesimus’  flight  would  have  been  the  signal  for  a  servile  insurrec¬ 
tion  and  consequent  anarchy.  It  is  equally  a  mistake  to  say  that 
he  consciously  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  abolishing  slavery 
by  urging  those  aspects  of  the  gospel  which,  in  their  practical 
application,  he  knew  would  eventually  undermine  it.  It  is  not 
likely  that  he  saw  the  way  to  its  destruction  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  by  no  means  commits  the  apostle 
to  the  indorsement  of  the  abstract  rightfulness  of  slavery.  It 
is  only  to  say  that  if  that  question  presented  itself  to  his  own 
mind,  he  did  not  raise  it.  The  same  thing,  for  that  matter,  may 
be  said  of  Christ,  and  of  God  in  the  administration  of  the  Old- 
Testament  economy.  The  fact  is  familiar  that  God  temporarily 
recognised,  tolerated,  and  even  legalised  certain  institutions  and 
practices,  as  polygamy,  for  instance,  which  New'-Testament  moral¬ 
ity  condemns,  which  he  purposed  ultimately  to  abolish,  and  which 
Christ  does  abolish. 

Paul  knew  and  appreciated  the  actual  abuses  and  the  evil  possi- 


1  My  view  of  this  disputed  passage  differs  from  that  of  Bishop  Lightfoot  and 
Canon  Evans.  (See  Lightf.  Introd .  to  Philemon ,  p.  390,  and  Evans,  Speaker's 
Comm,  ad  loc.) 
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bilities  of  slavery :  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  not  have 
looked  beyond  such  an  operation  of  gospel  principles  as  might  rid 
the  institution  of  its  abuses  without  destroying  it.  What  we  see 
is,  that  he  addressed  himself  to  the  regulation,  and  not  to  the  de¬ 
struction,  of  existing  relations.  He  does  see  that  the  slave  is  more 
than  a  chattel  (Philem.  10-12,  16).  The  Christian  bondservant 
is  the  Lord’s  freedman  (1  Cor.  vii.  22).  The  difference  between 
bond  and  free  lapses  in  Christ  with  the  difference  between  uncir¬ 
cumcision  and  circumcision,  between  Greek  and  Jew,  between 
male  and  female  (1  Cor.  xii.  13 ;  Gal.  iii.  28).  He  does  see  that 
the  Christian  master  has  a  duty  to  the  slave  no  less  than  a  right 
over  him,  and  on  this  duty  he  insists  (Eph.  vi.  9;  Col.  iv.  1 ; 
Philem.  8-12,  15,  17). 

The  slave,  too,  was  quick  to  perceive  this,  and  discerned  in 
Christianity  his  only  prospect  of  betterment.  It  is  true  that  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  and  Seneca  had  insisted  on  the 
duty  of  humanity  to  slaves.  Seneca  urged  that  the  accident  of 
position  does  not  affect  the  real  dignity  of  man ;  that  freedom 
and  slavery  reside  in  virtue  and  vice  rather  than  in  outward  con¬ 
dition,  and  that  a  good  man  should  abstain  from  even  the  feeling 
of  contempt  for  his  slaves  ( De  Benef.  iii.  18-28;  De  Vita  Beata , 
xxiv. ;  Ep .  xlvii.).  Truthful  and  noble  sentiments  these,  but  they 
did  not  reach  far  beyond  the  cultivated  classes ;  they  did  little  or  ‘ 
nothing  to  engender  moral  aspiration  in  the  slave,  and  their  com¬ 
paratively  superficial  and  limited  influence  is  shown  by  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  slave  during  the  prevalence  of  Stoicism.  The  slave 
sought  his  refuge  where  such  sentiments  were  enforced  by  love 
rather  than  by  philosophy ;  where  they  healingly  touched  those 
“  accidents  of  position  ”  and  those  “  outward  conditions,”  of 
which  philosophy  declared  him  independent,  but  from  which, 
with  their  accompanying  wrongs  and  cruelties  and  degradations, 
he  could  not  extricate  himself;  and  hence  the  fact  that  the  early 
church  was  so  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  slaves. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  range  of  Paul’s  outlook,  the  policy 
which  he  pursued  vindicated  itself  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
slavery.  The  principles  of  the  gospel  not  only  curtailed  its  abuses, 
but  destroyed  the  thing  itself;  for  it  could  not  exist  without  its 
abuses.  To  destroy  its  abuses  was  to  destroy  it.  It  survived  for 
centuries,  but  the  Roman  codes  showed  more  and  more  the 
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impress  of  Christian  sentiment.  The  official  manumission  of 
slaves  became  common  as  an  act  of  piety  or  of  gratitude  to  God  ; 
and  sepulchral  paintings  often  represent  the  master  standing 
before  the  Good  Shepherd  with  a  band  of  slaves  liberated  at  his 
death,  pleading  for  him  at  the  last  judgment.  Each  new  ruler 
enacted  some  measure  which  facilitated  emancipation.  “  No  one 
can  carefully  study  the  long  series  of  laws,  from  Constantine  to 
the  tenth  century,  in  regard  to  slavery,  without  clearly  seeing  the 
effect  of  Christianity.  It  is  true  that  the  unjust  institution  still 
survived,  and  some  of  its  cruel  features  remained ;  but  all  through 
this  period  the  new  spirit  of  humanity  is  seen  struggling  against 
it,  even  in  legislation,  which  is  always  the  last  to  feel  a  new  moral 
power  in  society.  The  very  language  of  the  acts  speaks  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  the  idea  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reforms,  the  value  of  each  individual,  and  his 
equality  to  all  others  in  the  sight  of  God,  was  essentially  Christian. 
But  laws  are  often  far  behind  the  practices  of  a  community.  The 
foundation-idea  of  Christ’s  principles  compelled  his  followers  to 
recognise  the  slave  as  equal  with  the  master.  They  sat  side  by 
side  in  church,  and  partook  of  the  communion  together.  By  the 
civil  law,  a  master  killing  his  slave  accidentally  by  excessive  pun¬ 
ishment  was  not  punished,  but  in  the  church  he  was  excluded 
from  communion.  The  chastity  of  the  slave  was  strictly  guarded 
by  the  church.  Slave  priests  were  free.  The  festivals  of  religion 

—  the  Sundays,  fast-days,  and  days  of  joy  —  were  early  connected 
in  the  church  with  the  emancipation  of  those  in  servitude.  The 
consoling  words  of  Christ,  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
the  hope  which  now  dawned  on  the  world  through  him,  became 
the  especial  comfort  of  that  great  multitude  of  unhappy  persons, 

—  the  Roman  bondsmen.  The  Christian  teachers  and  clergymen 
became  known  as  ‘  the  brothers  of  the  slave,’  and  the  slaves  them¬ 
selves  were  called  1  the  freedmen  of  Christ  ’  ”  (Charles  L.  Brace, 
Gfsta  Chris ti) . 

Tributes  to  the  beauty,  delicacy,  and  tact  of  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon  come  from  representatives  of  all  schools,  from  Luther 
and  Calvin  to  Renan,  Baur,  and  von  Soden.  A  number  of  these 
have  been  collected  by  Lightfoot  (Introd.  p.  383  ffi).  The  letter 
has  been  compared  with  one  addressed  by  the  younger  Pliny  to  a 
friend  on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion.  “  Yet,”  to  quote  Bishop 
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Lightfoot,  “  if  purity  of  diction  be  excepted,  there  will  hardly  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  in  awarding  the  palm  to  the  Christian 
apostle.  As  an  expression  of  simple  dignity,  of  refined  courtesy, 
of  large  sympathy,  and  of  warm  personal  affection,  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon  stands  unrivalled.  And  its  preeminence  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  in  style  it  is  exceptionally  loose.  It  owes 
nothing  to  the  graces  of  rhetoric ;  its  effect  is  due  solely  to  the 
spirit  of  the  writer.”  “We  delight  to  meet  with  it,”  says  Sabatier, 
“  on  our  toilsome  road,  and  to  rest  awhile  with  Paul  from  his  great 
controversies  and  fatiguing  labors  in  this  refreshing  oasis  which 
Christian  friendship  offered  to  him.  We  are  accustomed  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  apostle  as  always  armed  for  warfare,  sheathed  in 
logic,  and  bristling  with  arguments.  It  is  delightful  to  find  him 
at  his  ease,  and  for  a  moment  able  to  unbend,  engaged  in  this 
friendly  intercourse,  so  full  of  freedom  and  even  playfulness.” 
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TO  PHILEMON 


THE  SALUTATION 

1-3.  Paid  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus ,  and  Timothy  the  brother , 
to  Philemon  our  beloved  and  fellow-laborer ,  and  to  Apphia  our 
sis  ter ,  and  to  A  rchippus  our  fellow-soldier ,  and  to  the  church  which 
assembles  in  thy  house:  Grace  be  unto  you}  and  peace  from  God 
our  Father ,  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

1.  S €07x105  XpiarTov  ’I rjaov  :  ‘a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus/  (Comp. 
Eph.  iii.  1.)  In  fetters  because  of  his  labors  as  an  apostle  of 
Christ.  These  words,  at  once  awakening  special  interest  and 
compassion,  prepare  the  way  for  the  apostle’s  request.  The  title 
f  apostle  9  is  laid  aside  as  not  befitting  a  private  and  friendly  letter. 

Ti/xo/0eo5  :  The  name  of  Timothy  is  associated  with  that  of  Paul 
in  2  Cor.,  Phil.,  Col.,  1  and  2  Thess.  Here  each  has  a  separate 
designation.  Comp.  Phil.  i.  1,  where  they  are  joined  under  the  com¬ 
mon  title  SovXot  Xtov  ’I^crov.  When  Paul  names  others  with  him¬ 
self  in  the  address,  it  is  usually  because  of  the  relations  of  those 
named  to  the  church  addressed.  The  mention  of  Timothy  here 
may  be  owing  to  personal  relations  between  him  and  Philemon ; 
so  that  the  appeal  would  be  the  stronger  by  the  addition  of  Timo¬ 
thy’s  name.  Timothy  appears  to  have  been  with  Paul  during  a 
great  part  of  his  three  years’  residence  in  Ephesus.  He  may  have 
become  acquainted  with  Philemon  there. 

6  Q.$c\cf)bs !  Thus  also  are  designated  Quartus,  Rom.  xvi.  23; 
Sosthenes,  1  Cor.  i.  1  ;  Apollos,  1  Cor.  xvi.  12.  Timothy  is  not 
called  an  apostle.  (See  2  Cor.  i.  1  ;  Col.  i.  1.)  Although  Paul 
does  not  confine  the  name  of  apostle  to  the  twelve  (see  Rom. 
xvi.  7  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  6),  the  having  been  an  eyewitness  of  the 
risen  Christ  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  apostolate ; 
and  Timothy  was  a  late  convert,  residing  at  Lystra,  far  distant 
from  the  scene  of  Christ’s  personal  ministry.  (See  Lightf.  on 
“The  Name  and  Office  of  an  Apostle,”  Comm .  on  Galatians , 
p.  92.) 

^iXrjfkovi :  See  Introduction. 
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Tto  aya7rrjrw  kou  <rvvepy<o  y/xwv  :  1  our  beloved  and  fellow-laborer.’ 
(Comp.  Acts  xv.  25.)  Theoph.  says  :  d  ayaTrrjTos,  Swcra.  tyjv  x°-PWt 
d  avv€pyo<% ,  ov  kclOc£c  1  rov  SovXov  aAAa  7raAiv  OLTrocrTtXd  7rpos  viriqp^criav 
rov  KT7pvyp,aTos.  “  If  beloved,  he  will  grant  the  favor ;  if  a  fellow- 
worker,  he  will  not  retain  the  slave,  but  will  send  him  forth  again 
for  the  service  of  preaching.” 

Weizsacker’s  statement  ( Apost .  Zeit .  p.  333)  that  ay <nrrjT6s  applied  by 
Paul  to  individuals  indicates  that  they  were  his  own  converts,  needs  more 
evidence  than  is  furnished  by  Rom.  xvi.  5,  8,  9,  12. 

crwepybs :  Only  in  Paul  and  3  Jn.  8.  (See  Rom.  xvi.  3,  9,  21; 
Phil.  ii.  25  ;  Col.  iv.  n,  etc.) 
fjpLuv  :  Of  myself  and  Timothy. 

2.  Kal  *A7r<£ia  rrj  aSeX^rj :  4  and  to  Apphia  our  sister.’ 

DKL,  Syr.,ch,  Syr.P,  add  ayairrjTy. 

\A.7r</>ia  is  a  Phrygian  name.  Not  the  same  as  'k-mriov  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  She  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  Philemon’s 
wife,  which  is  the  more  probable  because  the  case  of  the  slave  was 
a  household  matter.  “  Uxori  ad  quam  nonnihil  pertinebat  nego- 
tium  Onesimi  ”  (Beng.).  Unless  especially  related  to  Philemon, 
her  name  would  naturally  have  stood  after  the  one  which  follows. 
d8cA <j>rj :  In  the  Christian  sense. 

’ApxtWu) :  Possibly  a  son  of  Philemon.  He  is  mentioned  Col. 
iv.  17  with  a  special  admonition  to  fulfil  the  ministry  ( Slolkoviolv ) 
which  he  received  in  the  Lord ;  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  he  was  an  office-bearer  in  the  church.  A  reason  for  address¬ 
ing  him  in  this  letter,  even  if  he  was  not  a  member  of  Philemon’s 
household,  might  lie  in  the  fact  that  Onesimus  was  to  be  received 
into  the  church  in  which  Archippus  exercised  his  ministry. 

Different  speculations  have  made  him  a  bishop,  a  deacon,  a  presbyter, 
and  an  evangelist.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  his  ministry  was  at 
Colossse  or  at  the  neighboring  city  of  Laodicaea,  since  his  name  occurs  in 
the  epistle  to  Colossae,  immediately,  it  is  said,  after  the  salutations  to  the 
Laodicaeans.  On  the  other  hand,  Wieseler  ( Chronol.  des  Apost.  Zeital .) 
argues  that  if  Archippus  had  been  a  Colossian  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Paul 
in  vs.  1 7  makes  him  to  be  admonished  by  others.  We  do  not  know  the 
motive  of  the  exhortation.  It  does  not  immediately  follow  the  salutations 
to  the  Laodicaeans.  If  Archippus  had  not  resided  at  Colossae,  Paul  would 
probably  have  caused  a  salutation  to  be  sent  to  him  as  well  as  to  Nymphas. 
It  is  very  strange  that  Paul  should  have  conveyed  this  admonition  to  Ar¬ 
chippus  through  a  strange  church,  more  especially  when  he  had  written  at 
the  same  time  to  Archippus  in  this  letter,  addressing  him  jointly  with 
Philemon.  That  the  admonition  to  Archippus  in  Col.  implies  a  rebuke 
(Lightf.)  is  not  certain.  (Comp.  Acts  xii.  25.) 

<Tv<TTparuliTYj :  ‘  fellow-soldier.’  Only  here  and  Phil.  ii.  25  ;  but 
comp.  2  Tim.  ii.  3.  The  veteran  apostle  salutes  his  younger 
friend  as  a  fellow-campaigner  in  the  gospel  warfare.  It  is  unneces- 
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sary  to  search  for  any  particular  crisis  or  contest  in  church  affairs 
in  which  they  were  associated.  The  figure  may  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  Paul’s  military  associations  in  Rome. 

Trj  Kar’  oIkov  (tov  iKK\r)(ria :  ‘  to  the  church  in  thy  house.’ 
The  assembly  of  believers  which  met  at  Philemon’s  house.  In 
large  cities  there  would  be  several  such  assemblies,  since  no  one 
house  could  accommodate  the  whole  body,  and  besides,  a  large 
assembly  of  the  whole  church  would  have  awakened  the  suspicion 
of  the  Roman  authorities.  (Comp.  Acts  xii.  12;  Rom.  xvi.  5; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  19;  Col.  iv.  15,  and  see  note  at  the  end  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.)  ’EKKXrjcTLa  was  originally  a  secular  word  :  i  an  assembly  of 
citizens  called  out.’  So  Acts  xix.  39  ;  LXX  ;  1  Kings  viii.  65.  Used 
of  the  congregation  of  Israel  (Acts  vii.  38).  The  Jewish  assembly 
is  more  commonly  styled  crway uyrj,  as  Acts  xiii.  43.  ’ExxA^o-ta 
denotes  the  Christian  community  in  the  midst  of  Israel  (Acts  v. 
11,  viii.  1,  xii.  1,  xiv.  23,  27).  ^waycuyrj,  however,  is  used  of  a 
Christian  assembly  (Jas.  ii.  2).  Both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  €KK\r)(TLa  implies  a  community  based  upon  a  special  religious 
idea,  and  established  in  a  special  way.  The  word  is  also  used  in 
N.T.  of  a  single  church  or  assembly,  or  of  a  church  confined  to  a 
particular  place,  as  the  church  in  the  house  of  Prisca  and  Aquila 
(Rom.  xvi.  5),  or  of  Philemon  as  here;  the  church  at  Corinth, 
Jerusalem,  etc.  In  these  assemblies  in  private  houses  messages 
and  letters  from  the  apostles  were  announced  or  read.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  to  the  address  of  this  letter  to  a  congregational  circle,  as  well 
as  to  an  individual  correspondent,  that  we  are  indebted  for  its 
preservation.  Paul  must  have  written  many  such  private  letters. 
The  character  of  the  address  emphasises  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  the  letter  as  one  affecting  both  the  household  circle  and 
the  church. 

3.  \dpis  vp.lv,  etc.  :  See  on  Phil.  i.  2. 


4—7.  Because  I  hear  of  the  love  and  faith  which  you  have 
towards  the  Lord  fesus  and  to  all  the  saints ,  I  thank  God  when¬ 
ever  I  make  ?7ie?ition  of  you  in  my  prayers  ;  prayuig  that  in  your 
full  knowledge  of  every  spiritual  blessing  which  we  as  Christians 
possess,  your  faith  may  prove  itself  for  the  glory  of  Christ  i?i  the 
co7?i7nu7iication  of  its  fruits  to  others .  For  on  hearuig  from  you,  I 
had  much  joy  and  co77ifort  on  accoi^nt  of  your  love ,  because  of  the 
refreshment  which  the  hearts  of  the  saints  have  received  from  you , 
7ny  brother. 

4.  tvgapLVTu,  etc. :  ‘  I  thank  my  God  always  when  I  make  men¬ 
tion  of  you  in  my  prayers.’  (See  on  Phil.  i.  3.)  Thus  7 rdvrore  is 
connected  with  (Comp.  Rom.  i.  8-10  ;  1  Cor.  i.  4  ;  Col.  i. 
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3,  4.)  The  construction  probably  accords  with  Col.  i.  3,  4,  since 
there  is  a  close  correspondence  of  the  phraseology,  and  the  two 
letters  were  written  at  the  same  time.  Iloiov/icvos  defines  7rdvror«. 
(See  on  Phil.  i.  4.) 

Ellic.  differs  from  most  of  the  modern  commentators  by  connecting 
ndpTOTC  with  iroiov/xevos . 

All  that  the  apostle  had  heard  of  Philemon  caused  him  to  add 
thanksgiving  to  his  prayers.  “  Notandum  quod  pro  quo  gratias 
agit,  pro  eodem  simul  precatur.  Nunquam  enim  tanta  estvel  per- 
fectissimis  gratulandi  materia,  quamdiu  in  hoc  mundo  vivunt, 
quin  precibus  indigeant,  ut  det  illis  Deus  non  tantum  perseverare 
usque  ad  finem,  sed  in  dies  proficere.  Haec  enim  laus  quam 
mox  Philemoni  tribuit,  breviter  complectitur  totam  Christiani 
hominis  perfectionem  ”  (Calv.). 

cVt  tu>v  7rpo<revxuv  (jlov  :  ‘  when  engaged  in  offering  my  prayers.* 
’Em  blends  the  temporal  with  the  local  force.  For  irpo^evxrj, 
prayer  in  general,  see  on  Phil.  iv.  6.  Any  special  petition  would 
be  Sevens,  which  is  implied  in  p.vdav, 

5.  aKoiW :  ‘  because  I  hear/  through  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7,  8, 
iv.  12),  or  possibly  from  Onesimus  himself. 

’ Akovw  indicates  the  cause  of  euxapurru);  not  the  motive  of  the  inter¬ 
cession,  as  De  W.,  which  would  leave  evx-  without  a  cause  assigned  for  it; 
while  the  *  mention  ’  of  Philemon  did  not  require  that  a  motive  should  be 
assigned. 

crou  ttjv  aydirrjv  xal  ttjv  irttmv  rjv  «Xcl5  rov  xvpiov  'h)<rovv  xal 
€ts  7rdvras  tovs  dytous  :  ‘  thy  love  and  faith  which  thou  hast  towards 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  to  all  the  saints.’ 

CIS  T.  KVp.  €15  TTavr.  ACD*,  17,  137,  WH. 

npos  r.  KVp.  n  DFGKLP,  Syr.P,  Tisch.,  R.T.,  Weiss. 

Love  and  faith  are  both  exercised  towards  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
by  a  hasty  and  compressed  construction,  due  to  the  momentum 
of  the  previous  part  of  the  clause,  the  saints  also  are  made  the 
objects  of  both  love  and  faith,  instead  of  his  writing,  ‘  the  love 
and  the  faith  which  thou  hast  towards  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the 
love  which  thou  hast  to  all  the  saints.*  (Comp.  Col.  i.  4.)  Faith 
works  by  love,  and  love  exercised  towards  the  saints  is  a  work  of 
faith.  In  the  next  clause  he  speaks  of  a  ‘  communication  ’  of  faith 
to  others.  Lumby  very  aptly  says :  “  The  love  was  displayed 
towards  the  Christian  congregation,  the  faith  towards  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  they  are  so  knit  together  where  they  truly  exist 
that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  them  both  as  exhibited  alike  towards  Christ 
and  towards  his  people.’* 

A  parallel  is  furnished  by  Eph.  i.  15,  if  dydirrjv  is  omitted  from  the  text 
with  AB,  WH.,  R.T.  Tisch.  retains.  See  WH.,  ad  loc.,  Gk.  Test.,  u  Notes 
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on  Select  Readings.”  (Comp.  Tit.  iii.  15.)  Mey.,  Win.  (1.  2),  Beet,  render 
ttIctiv  *  fidelity  *  or  *  faithfulness,’  a  sense  which  is  found  in  N.T.  though 
rarely  (see  Rom.  iii.  3;  1  Tim.  v.  12;  Tit.  ii.  10),  and  which  is  habitual  in 
LXX.  (See  Lightf.  Comm .  on  Gal.  p.  152,  and  Hatch,  Essays  in  Bib.  Gk. 
p.  83  ff.).  But  (1)  ttIvtis  with  dydiry)  never  occurs  in  this  sense  in  N.T. 
(See  1  Cor.  xiii.  13;  Gal.  v.  6;  1  Thess.  i.  3,  v.  8;  I  Tim.  i.  14,  vi.  1 1 ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  22.)  This  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  dyd-rrrjv  here  precedes 
ttIotiv.  (See  Eph.  vi.  23.)  Gal.  v.  22  and  1  Tim.  iv.  12  are  not  in  point. 
In  those  passages  the  words  occur  in  enumerations;  and  in  Gal.  v.  22 
dydin)  is  entirely  detached  from  ttIvtu.  (2)  *Ex«*'  ttIctiv  in  N.T.  never 
means  ‘to  have  fidelity.’  The  phrase  occurs  eleven  times,  and  always 
means  *  to  have  faith.’  A  very  common  explanation  is  by  the  rhetorical 
chiasmus  or  cross-reference,  by  which  aydiryv  is  referred  to  tovs  aylovs, 
and  7r tarty  to  Kvp.  ’It ;<t.  But  the  examples  of  chiasmus  commonly  cited, 
even  from  the  class.,  illustrate  mainly  the  mere  arrangement  of  the  words, 
as  where  the  adjective  and  the  noun  are  in  inverse  order  in  two  successive 
clauses.  (See  Jelf,  Gram.  904,  3;  Farrar,  on  the  rhetoric  of  St.  Paul,  Life 
and  Work ,  i.  626.)  Besides,  the  r)v  ex«s  connects  ir lanv  with  the  entire 
clause  rpbs  r.  rvp.  .  .  .  aylovs .  The  position  of  crou  indicates  that  it  belongs 
to  both  aydir.  and  irl<r.  Comp,  the  different  arrangement  in  Col.  i.  4. 

7rpos  rov  Kvpiov :  npos  nowhere  else  with  Trams  as  directed  at 
Christ.  Of  faith  ‘  towards  *  God,  1  Thess.  i.  8.  Comp.  ttcttolOt}- 
aiv  7rpos  rov  6eov  (2  Cor.  iii.  4).  *Aya7 rrj  commonly  with  cU  in 
Paul.  (See  Rom.  v.  8  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  8  ;  Col.  i.  4  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  12  ; 
2  Thess.  i.  3 ;  but  comp.  2  Cor.  viii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  24.)  The 
use  of  different  prepositions  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  Paul’s  fondness  for  varying  the  prepositions  without 
designing  to  express  a  different  relation  (Mey.).  Paul  does, 
indeed,  often  use  different  prepositions  in  one  clause  and  with 
reference  to  one  subject  in  order  to  define  the  conception  more 
accurately  (Rom.  iii.  30,  xi.  36 ;  Gal.  i.  1,  ii.  16 ;  Col.  i.  14)  ;  but 
it  is  too  much  to  say  that  no  different  relation  is  intended. 

See  Holtzn.  Pastoralbr.  p.  101;  Winer,  xlvii.;  Deissmann,  Die  neulesl. 
Formel  Hn  Christo  Jesu ,’  pp.  5,  6. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  rrjv  dya7r.  and  rrjv  ttlctt.  are  so  closely 
related  in  this  passage  (see  above,  and  Oltr.  ad  loc.),  wpos  may  be 
taken  in  the  sense  indicated  in  the  notes  on  Phil.  ii.  30,  iv.  6,  as 
expressing,  not  the  mere  direction  of  faith  and  love  towards  Christ 
(Lightf.,  Ellic.,  Alf.),  but  the  relation  of  loving  and  believing 
intercourse  with  him ;  while  cfe  indicates  the  direct  practical 
bearing  of  faith  and  love  on  the  Christian  brethren. 

Trpbs  in  class,  occurs  frequently  of  all  sorts  of  personal  intercourse.  (See 
Horn.  Od.  xiv.  331,  xix.  288;  Tliucyd.  ii.  59,  iv.  15,  vii.  82;  Hdt.  i.  61.)  It 
occurs  with  <pi\iaf  evvoia,  a7rtcrWa,  and  with  ttIvtis  in  the  sense  of  *  a  pledge  ’ 
(Thucyd.  iv.  51;  Xen.  Cyr.  iii.  1,  39). 

6.  o7ro>s  7}  Koivcuvta  7rtOT€<u5  (rov  iv€pyr)$  ytvrjrai  :  *  that  the 
communication  of  thy  faith  may  become  (or  prove  itself)  effect¬ 
ual.’  The  thought  grows  directly  out  of  efc  7ravr.  r.  ay.,  and  07rcus 
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expresses  the  purpose  of  the  intercession,  /xm.  ttoi ov/x.  etc.,  in  vs.  4. 
(Comp.  Mt.  ii.  23,  vi.  2,  16;  Acts  ix.  17;  1  Cor.  i.  29;  2  Thess. 
i.  12.)  He  prays  that  the  love  and  faith  which  so  greatly  aid  and 
comfort  all  the  saints  may  likewise  communicate  their  blessing  to 
Onesimus,  though  he  does  not  mention  his  name.  Notice  the 
general  similarity  of  structure  between  this  passage  and  Eph. 
i.  16,  17  ;  Phil.  i.  3  ff. ;  Col.  i.  3  ff.  —  a  prayer  after  the  thanks¬ 
giving,  followed  by  a  final  particle  introducing  a  clause.  Alf.  and 
Oltr.  take  ottoj?  with  ev^apto-Tto.  Kotv.  r.  7 rurr.  signifies  ‘  the  com¬ 
munication  of  thy  faith  ’  to  others,  Onesimus  among  them  :  your 
faith  imparting  its  virtue  through  your  deeds  of  love.  Koivwna  is 
used  as  in  Rom.  xv.  26;  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  ix.  13  ;  Heb.  xiii.  16. 

Mey.  connects  6'7rws  with  rjv  ex«s,  and  explains  Koivwvla  as  the  fellowship 
entered  into  by  the  saints  with  Philemon’s  Christian  fidelity.  Thus,  ‘  the 
faith  which  thou  hast  in  order  that  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  with  it  may 
not  be  a  mere  idle  sympathy,  but  may  express  itself  in  action.’  Oltr.,  the 
communion  established  by  faith  between  Paul  and  Philemon.  Beng.,  ‘the 
faith  which  thou  hast  and  exercisest  in  common  with  us.’  Lightf.,  appar¬ 
ently  taking  Trlcrrecos  as  genit.  of  possession  or  source,  ‘your  charitable 
deeds  which  spring  from  your  faith.’ 

’Evcpy^s  :  ‘  effectual,’  only  twice  by  Paul.  (See  1  Cor.  xvi.  9, 
and  comp.  Heb.  iv.  12.)  Effectual  by  reason  of  the  fruit  which 
follows.  The  Vulg.  ‘  evidens  ’  is  probably  from  a  reading  ivapyrjs. 

tv  €7riyv<uo-a  :  1  in  the  full  knowledge.’  For  cVty.,  see  on  Phil.  i. 
9.  The  subject  of  the  eVty.  is  Philemon.  The  apostle  prays  that, 
working  in  the  sphere  of  full  knowledge,  the  communication  of 
Philemon’s  faith  may  prove  itself  effective.  In  other  words,  the 
knowledge  of  every  good  thing  —  gospel  truth,  the  principles  of 
Christian  fraternity  and  ministry,  the  ends  of  Christian  striving, 
the  supplies  furnished  by  the  divine  Spirit  —  is  the  element  in 
which  Philemon’s  faith  will  develop  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
others,  including  Onesimus.  The  larger  his  knowledge  of  such 
good  things,  the  more  will  he  be  moved  to  deal  kindly  and  Christ- 
ianly.  He  will  recognise  through  this  knowledge  the  rightness  of 
Paul’s  request,  and  will  not  allow  his  resentment  towards  Onesi¬ 
mus  to  prevent  his  recognising  the  good  which  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  has  developed  in  him. 

Mey.,  Ellic.,  Beet,  Calv.,  refer  eirlyvcoais  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
others.  Thus,  Mey.,  “That  whoever  enters  into  participation  of  the  same 
(fellowship)  may  make  this  partaking,  through  knowledge  of  every  Christ¬ 
ian  blessing,  effective  for  Christ.”  This  is  determined  by  his  explanation  of 
koiv.  7 rl<rr.  See  above. 

The  prayer  for  emyvwo-is  is  characteristic  of  this  group  of  epistles. 
(See  Eph.  i.  17;  Phil.  i.  9 ;  Col.  i.  9,  10,  ii.  2,  and  comp.  Rom. 
xii.  2;  Eph.  iv.  13;  Tit.  i.  1.)  For  this  use  of  cV,  marking  the 
sphere  or  element  in  which  something  takes  place,  see  2  Cor.  i. 
6  ;  Col.  i.  29. 
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TravTos  ayaOov  row  ev  hfuv  :  ‘  of  every  good  thing  that  is  in  you,’ 
as  Christians.  Every  spiritual  gift  which  you  possess.  (Comp. 
Eph.  i.  3,  17.) 

tov  after  ay adov,  N  DFsr  GKLP;  Tisch.,  WH.  [],  Weiss,  R.T.;  AC,  17, 
om.  tov. 

vfiivy  x  FGP,  17,  31,  37,  47,  80,  137,  Vulg.,  Cop.,  Syr.schetP,  Tisch.,  Weiss, 
R.T. 

For  vfiiv  ACDKL,  WH.,  read  rjfjuv. 

ei9  Xpio-Tov :  ‘  unto  Christ.’  Connect  with  eVepy.  yeV.  Unto 
Christ’s  glory  —  the  advancement  of  his  cause.  Compare  ck  to 
evayyeAiov  (Phil.  i.  5).  “That  ultimate  reference  to  Christ  which 
is  the  life  of  all  true  Christian  work,  and  alone  renders  communi¬ 
cation  energetic”  (Bp.  of  Derry).  “Bonum  nobis  exhibitum 
redundare  debet  in  Christum”  (Beng.).  Not  =  ev  Xpiorw. 

Jr/a-ovv  added  by  xc  DFGKLP,  Vulg.,  Syr.P,  Arm. 

Text,  WH.,  Tisch.,  R.T.,  Weiss. 

7.  xapav  yap  7ro\\r)v  ecr^ov  :  ‘  for  I  had  much  joy.’ 

A  few  secondary  uncials  and  some  Fath.  read  xaPLV • 

DCKL,  Syr.utr,  exofiev  for  eaxov. 

Tap  gives  the  reason  for  the  thanksgiving  in  vs.  4,  5,  and  this 
verse  takes  up  the  two  points  of  the  thanksgiving,  —  the  love  and 
the  ministry  to  the  brethren. 

Ellic.,  De  W.,  v.  Sod.,  Alf.,  connect  with  the  prayer  just  preceding.  Beet 
with  both  the  thanksgiving  and  the  prayer. 

To-^ov :  ‘  I  had,’  when  I  received  the  report.  Comp.  d/<ovW 
(vs-  5>- 

oTi :  ‘  because.’  Explaining  more  particularly  the  lirl  t.  dy.  <rou. 
ra  (nrXdyxva  :  i  the  hearts.’  (See  on  Phil.  i.  8.) 
tojv  ayiiDv  :  See  on  Phil.  i.  1. 

dvaTreVaurat :  ‘have  been  refreshed.’  *Ava7rauW,  originally  ‘to 
cause  to  cease  ’  as  pain  or  sorrow.  Hence  ‘  to  relieve  ’  or  ‘  refresh.’ 
(See  Mt.  xi.  28,  xxvi.  45  ;  Mk.  vi.  31  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  18 ;  2  Cor.  vii. 
13.)  In  Attic  prose  it  is  almost  a  technical  expression  for  the 
resting  of  soldiers.  Its  dominant  idea  is  refreshment  in  contrast 
with  weariness  from  toil.  (See  Schmidt,  Synon.  25,  2.)  Lightf. 
says  it  expresses  a  tejnpoi'ary  relief,  as  the  simple  7rav€o-0ai  expresses 
a  final  cessation.  This  needs  qualifying.  The  compound  does 
express  a  temporary  relief.  ''AvaTrauo-^  frequently  in  LXX  of  the 
rest  of  the  Sabbath.  So  Mk.  vi.  31,  of  the  temporary  retirement 
of  the  disciples.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  refreshment  prom¬ 
ised  by  Christ  to  the  weary  (Mt.  xi.  28,  29)  is  not  a  mere  tem¬ 
porary  relief,  and  the  word  is  used  of  the  rest  of  the  blessed  dead, 
Apoc.  xiv.  13. 
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Often  in  Ign.  in  the  phrase  OLvairafeiv  /jl€  (avrov s)  Kara  rrdura  (Eph.  ii. ; 
Smyr.  ix.,  x.,  xii.;  Trail,  xii. ;  Mag.  xv.;  Rom.  x.). 

:  Not  *  brother  indeed/  but  a  simple  expression  of  affec¬ 
tion.  (Comp.  Gal.  vi.  18.) 

8-20.  Wherefore ,  although  my  relations  to  you  would  warrant 
me  in  enjoining  on  you  that  which  is  fitting,  yet,  for  love's  sake,  I 
prefer  to  ask  it  of  you  as  a  favor ;  being  such  as  I  am,  Paul,  an 
old  man,  and  a  priso7ier  for  the  gospel's  sake.  I  entreat  you, 
therefore,  on  behalf  of  my  son  Onesimus,  who  has  been  converted 
through  my  instrumentality  during  my  imprisonment.  Once  indeed 
he  was  not  what  his  name  implies,  but  was  useless  to  you .  Now, 
however,  he  is  profitable  both  to  you  and  to  myself.  I  send  him  back 
to  you,  dear  though  he  is  to  me .  I  had  indeed  a  mind  to  keep  him 
with  me  in  order  that  he  might  minister  to  me  in  my  imprisonment 
as  you  yourself  would  gladly  have  done  ;  but  1  was  unwilling  to  do 
anything  without  your  concurrence,  for  I  desired  that  your  service 
to  me  should  be  voluntary  and  not  of  necessity .  And  then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  God  had  allowed  him  to  be  thus  separated  from  you  for 
a  time,  in  order  that  he  might  come  back  to  you  a  better  servant 
and  a  Christian  brother  besides.  Such  a  brother  he  is  to  me  ;  how 
much  more  to  you  his  rightful  master.  I  ask  you  then,  in  view  of 
our  mutual  fellowship,  to  receive  him  as  you  would  me  ;  and  if  he 
has  wronged  you  in  any  way,  or  is  in  your  debt,  put  that  to  my 
account.  This  is  my  promise  to  repay  it,  signed  with  my  own  hand ; 
though  I  might  intimate  that  it  is  you  who  are  my  debtor  for  your 
very  self ;  since  it  was  through  me  that  you  became  a  Christian. 
Receive  Onesimus  then,  and  thus  render  me  a  personal  favor, 
affording  me  joy  and  refreshment  in  Christ . 

8.  8io :  ‘  wherefore ’ :  because  I  am  thus  comforted  by  you. 
Connect  with  napaKaXu,  vs.  9,  and  not  with  the  participial  clause. 

noWrjv  iv  Xpi<TTa>  7rappr]o-iav  :  1  though  I  have  much  bold¬ 
ness  in  Christ.’  Boldness  growing  out  of  their  Christian  relations. 
Their  personal  intimacy,  St.  Paul’s  apostolic  office,  and  Philemon’s 
obligation  to  him  for  his  conversion  (vs.  19),  would  warrant  the 
apostle,  if  so  disposed,  in  laying  his  commands  upon  Philemon  in 
the  matter  of  receiving  Onesimus. 

v.  Soden  thinks  that  no  allusion  to  apostolic  authority  is  intended, 
because  the  apostolic  title  is  omitted  in  the  introduction.  But  this  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  Even  though  the  title  is  omitted,  there  is  no  reason 
why  Paul  should  not  allude  to  his  apostolic  authority. 
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For  7rappr}(riav,  see  on  Phil.  i.  20.  'EmTao-o-eiv,  'to  enjoin’  or 
'command,’  is  used  rather  of  commanding  which  attaches  to  a 
definite  office  and  relates  to  permanent  obligations  under  the 
office,  than  of  special  injunctions  for  particular  occasions  (c7ri- 
rc'AAeiv.  See  Schmidt,  Synon.  8,  10). 

to  avrjKov  :  '  that  which  is  fitting.’  (See  Eph.  v.  4  ;  Col.  iii.  18  ; 
LXX  ;  1  Macc.  x.  40,  xi.  35  ;  2  Macc.  xiv.  8.)  The  primary  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  verb  is  '  to  have  come  up  to  ’  or  '  arrived  at,'  as  to  have 
attained  a  standard  of  measurement  or  weight,  or  to  have  reached 
a  height.  Hence,  to  have  come  to  one  so  as  to  have  become  his ; 
to  pertain  to  or  belong  to  him.  Comp.  Hdt.  vi.  109  :  kcu  k£)9  h 

<J €  Tt  T OVTU)V  OLVTjKU  TU)V  7rpaypL(LT(i)V  TO  Kvpos  €^€tv  !  '  and  h0W  it 

comes  to  thee  to  have,  in  some  sort,  authority  over  these  things.’ 

9.  $ia  Ttjv  dydirrjv  :  ‘  for  love’s  sake.’  Love  in  its  widest  sense, 
as  the  characteristic  virtue  of  all  Christians.  Not  to  be  limited  to 
the  affection  between  Paul  and  Philemon. 

/aoAAov  :  'rather’  than  command  thee.  The  object  of  compari¬ 
son  is  omitted.  (See  on  Phil.  i.  12.)  Paul  desires  to  obtain  for 
love’s  sake  and  by  asking,  what  he  might  have  obtained  by  author¬ 
ity.  Comp,  the  opening  and  close  of  Pliny’s  letter  to  a  friend  on 
a  similar  occasion :  "  Vereor  ne  videar  non  rogare  sed  cogere  ” 
{Ep.  ix.). 

TOIOVTO?  U)V}  0)9  IlavXoS  TTp€(Tl3vTT]<;  VVVL  0€  KCU  $€<TpLl  09  X/OlOTOV 

’Itjo-ov  TrapaKaXC) :  'being  such  (as  I  am),  as  Paul  the  aged  and 
now  also  a  prisoner  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  beseech  thee.’  Paul  would 
say :  I  might  justly  enjoin  thee,  but,  for  love’s  sake,  I  rather  be¬ 
seech  thee.  This  general  statement  of  his  attitude  stands  by 
itself,  and  forms  a  complete  sentence.  He  then  goes  on  to 
define.  I  do  not  speak  as  an  apostle,  but  simply  in  my  personal 
capacity.  Being  such  as  I  am,  —  Paul,  an  old  man,  a  prisoner 
of  Christ,  —  I  beseech  thee,  etc.  Thus  a  period  is  placed  after 
TrapaKaXu),  vs.  9.  TotovT09  is  Paul’s  general  description  of  himself, 
which  is  farther  defined  with  the  three  particulars,  —  Paul,  aged, 
a  prisoner.  Accordingly  toiovtos  points  forward  to  these  details. 

There  is  much  difference  among  interpreters  as  to  the  connection.  The 
points  in  question  are  : 

(1)  Whether  toiovtos  wv  is  to  be  connected  with  &>5  IlaGXos  or  separated 
from  it. 

(2)  Whether  toiovtos  wv  begins  a  new  sentence  or  is  connected  with 
the  preceding  vapaKaXw,  i.e.  whether  a  period  or  a  comma  shall  be  placed 
after  irapa k.  (vs.  9). 

(3)  Whether  the  thought  in  rot.  wv  refers  ,  back  to  Paul’s  attitude  as  a 
suppliant  ($iA  r.  ay.  ira paic.)t  or  to  his  claim  as  an  apostle  (tt appyja. 
ex*  ^7Ttr.),  or  points  forward  to  his  attitude  as  merely  Paul,  an  old  man  and 
a  prisoner. 

As  to  (1),  Lightf.,  Dw.,  Beet,  R.V.,  make  toiov .  and  d>y  correlative: 

*  such  an  one  as  Paul.’  But  toiovtos  can  be  defined  only  by  a  following 
adjective,  or  by  olost  os,  6aos,  or  wm  with  the  infin.  Never  by  u>y.  TotoO- 
tos  followed  by  a>s  occurs  nowhere  in  N.T.,  and  Lightf.  has  not  established 
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the  correlation  by  the  single  citation  from  Plat.  ( Symp .  181  E)  and  another 
from  Alexis.  Besides  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reference  to  Symp.  is  in 
point;  for  t6  tolovtov  may  be  taken  absolutely  there,  and  need  not  be  cor¬ 
related  with  <Z<nrep.  (See  Jelf,  655.)  This  absolute  use  of  toiovtos  is  well 
established.  (See  Horn.  II.  vii.  42;  Soph.  Aj.  1298;  Philoct.  1049;  Plat. 
Repub.  429  B.)  Moreover,  the  rule  which  makes  toiovtos  refer  to  what 
precedes,  while  toi6s5€  refers  to  what  follows,  is  often  reversed  (Jelf,  655). 
Professor  Sophocles  says:  “  Unless  the  Greek  be  irregular,  toiovtos  and  d>s 
cannot  be  reciprocal  terms.” 

(2)  Period  after  TrapaxaXu)  (vs.  9),  by  Ellic.,  Mey.,  Alf.,  De  W.,  v.  Sod., 

Oltr.  Comma  after  TrapaxaXu;,  and  tol.  wv  the  continuation  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  clause  (Lightf.,  Dw.).  *  I  beseech  thee,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul/ 

etc.  In  that  case  the  irapaK.  of  vs.  10  is  resumptive. 

(3)  toiovto s  wv  is  referred  to  Paul's  attitude  as  a  suppliant  by  Mey.,. 
v.  Sod.,  Ellic.,  Alf. 

IlauAos,  7r pccrftvTrjs,  ScV/xtos :  Apparently  three  details  of  rotou. 
are  intended.  Some,  however,  take  IlauA.  and  irpto-p.  as  one  con¬ 
ception  (Luth.,  Calv.,  De  W.,  Ellic.,  Oltr.). 

7rp€(TpvTTjs :  ‘an  aged  man/  His  precise  age  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined.  He  is  called  vcavias  at  the  time  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  (Acts  vii.  58)  ;  and  if,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter 
he  were  sixty  or  even  fifty  years  old,  there  would  be  no  impro¬ 
priety  in  his  calling  himself  Trpeapvrrjs.  The  term  is  wholly  rela¬ 
tive.  He  might  have  aged  prematurely  under  his  numerous 
hardships.  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  man  was  called  tt peo-/?v- 
T775  from  forty-nine  to  fifty-six ;  after  that,  yipuv. 

Lightf.  conjectures  that  the  reading  is  7 rpevpevTJjs,  *  an  ambassador/  in 
accordance  with  Eph.  vi.  20;  and  that  that  should  be  the  meaning  even  if 
Trpe<r(3vT7]S  is  retained.  So  WH.  The  two  forms  are  certainly  interchanged 
in  LXX.  (See  2  Chron.  xxxii.  31;  1  Macc.  xiii.  21,  xiv.  21,  22;  2  Macc. 
xi.  34.)  Both  in  Eph.  vi.  20,  and  2  Cor.  v.  20,  tt pe<r(3eveiv  is  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  public  relations.  “Ambassador”  does  not  seem  quite  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  private  letter,  and  does  not  suit  Paul’s  attitude  of  entreaty. 
The  suggestion  of  public  relations  is  rather  in  5£<rfjuos  ’I.  X. 

vwi  Sc  Ken  :  ‘  now/  at  the  time  of  my  writing  this ;  koI  :  ‘  besides/ 
in  addition  to  my  age. 

ScV/xtos  *1t](tov  Xpia-rov :  Comp.  vs.  1 ;  Eph.  iii.  1  ;  iv.  1  ;  2  Tim. 
i,  8.  Not  ‘a  prisoner  belonging  to  Christ/  nor  ‘for  Christ’s 
sake/  Sia  Xpiarov  ScSc/xcVos  (Chr.),  but  one  whom  Christ  has 
brought  into  captivity.  (See  Win.  xxx.  2.) 

Lightf.,  in  accordance  with  his  explanation  of  7rpe<r/?uT?7J,  thinks  that  the 
genit.  *1.  X.  belongs  to  both  Trpeafi.  and  Sicrp.. 

10.  rou  ipiov  t€kvov  :  An  affectionate  designation  of  Onesimus. 
The  slight  hesitation  in  mentioning  the  name  of  the  slave,  and  the 
delay  in  coming  to  the  point  of  the  letter,  are  noticeable.  Tckvov 
in  a  similar  sense,  a  spiritual  child,  1  Cor.  iv.  14,  17;  Gal.  iv.  19 
(jtKvCa)  ;  z  Tim.  i.  2,  18 ;  a  Tim.  ii.  z. 
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oV  iywvrjo-a  :  Of  whose  conversion  I  was  the  instrument.  The 
appeal  in  the  thought  of  his  won  child  is  heightened  by  ipov,  and 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  spiritual  child  of  his  captivity.  For  this 
figurative  use  of  ycwav,  comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  15.  Thayer,  Lex,,  cites 
Sanhedr .  fol.  19,  2,  of  one  who  brings  others  to  his  own  way  of 
life.  “  If  one  teaches  the  son  of  his  neighbor  the  law,  the  Script¬ 
ure  reckons  this  the  same  as  though  he  had  begotten  him.” 

iv  roh  Secr/uots  :  ‘in  my  bonds.* 

fxov  added  by  nc  CDKLP,  Syr.utr,  Cop.,  Arm.,  iEth. 

*0 vrjo-ifjLov  :  ‘  profitable  *  (ovtvrjfu) .  A  common  name  among 
slaves,  like  many  others  expressing  utility,  as  Chresimus,  Chrestus, 
Onesiphorus,  Symphorus,  Carpus.  (See  Lightf.’s  Introd .  to  Philem . 
sec.  4.)  Accordingly,  Weizsacker’s  statement  that  the  allegorical 
character  of  the  epistle  is  apparent  from  this  name  has  no  rele¬ 
vancy  whatever  ( Apost '.  ZeitaL  p.  545).  ’Ov^cri/xov  is  accus.  by 
attraction  after  lyivv. 

11.  axpy]crT°v  :  ‘  useless,*  ‘  unserviceable.1  Titmann  (*Sy«.)  says 
that  to  the  idea  of  uselessness  it  adds  that  of  harmfulness,  while 
dxpctosr  means  simply  that  of  which  there  is  no  need.  (See 
Schmidt,  Synon,  1 66,  6.)  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  the 
idea  of  harmfulness  is  implied  in  connection  with  a  possible 
robbery  of  his  master  by  Onesimus.  (See  on  vs.  18.) 

"Axp^(Ttos  only  here  in  N.T.,  LXX,  Hos.  viii.  8;  Sap.  ii.  II,  iii.  11; 

Sir.  xvi.  I,  xxvii.  19;  2  Macc.  vii.  5. 

wvl  8c :  c  but  now,*  that  he  has  become  a  Christian  disciple. 
Nwl  Se,  mostly  and  very  often  in  Paul.  (See  Rom.  vi.  22,  vii.  6, 
17,  xv.  23,  25  ;  1  Cor.  v.  11,  etc.) 

< Tol  teal  ifjidi  evxprj(TTov :  1  profitable  to  thee  and  to  me.*  For¬ 
merly  useless  to  thee ,  when  he  was  thy  worthless,  runaway  slave, 
and  before  I  had  known  him.  Now  profitable  to  us  both.  The 
nice  use  of  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  assumption  of  a  joint 
interest  in  Onesimus  are  very  charming.  (Comp.  Rom.  xvi.  13; 
1  Cor.  xvi.  18;  Phil.  ii.  27.) 

s*  FsrG,  17,  31,  47,  67,  Syr.8ch,  JEth.,  add  kcli  before  c rot.  So  Tisch., 

Weiss. 

kcli  om.  by  ACDKLP,  Syr.P,  Arm.,  WH.,  R.T. 

cvxprjo-Tov  occurs  only  here,  2  Tim.  ii.  21,  iv.  11.  Profitable  to 
Philemon  in  the  new  and  higher  character  of  his  service  as  a 
Christian,  as  described  (Eph.  vi.  5  ff. ;  Col.  iii.  22  ff.).  Profitable 
to  Paul  as  an  evidence  of  his  successful  apostolic  labor  (xapTros 
zpyov,  Phil.  i.  22),  and  therefore  a  cause  of  joy  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  There  may  also  be  a  reference  to  Onesimus*  kindly  minis¬ 
tries  to  himself  in  his  imprisonment  (vs.  23). 
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12.  oi/  di/eVe/w/zd  croi  avrov,  tout 1  ccrriv  ra  ipa  (T7r\dy\va  :  ‘  whom 
I  send  back  to  thee  in  his  own  person,  that  is  my  very  heart.’ 
A vtov  thus  emphasises  ov,  and  prepares  the  way  for  ra  ipa  <nr\. 

Lightf.  punctuates  &v4tt.  <rot.  A6t6v,  tovt4<ttiv  tA  ^uA  ov  iyu, 

etc.,  thus  beginning  a  new  sentence  with  avrbv  as  depending  on  the  idea  of 
irpoo-Xapov  (vs.  1 7).  Such  a  “dislocation”  is  hardly  conceivable,  even  in 
Paul's  writing. 

'kviircptya  is  the  epistolary  aorist,  by  which  the  writer  puts  him¬ 
self  at  the  point  of  time  when  the  correspondent  is  reading  his 
letter.  (See  Acts  xxiii.  30  ;  Phil.  ii.  28 ;  Win.  xl.  2  ;  and  note  on 
eypaif/a,  vs.  1 9.)  For  ra  ipa  (nrXdyxya,  see  on  Phil.  i.  8,  ii.  i. 
Pesh.  renders  ‘  my  son.’  Wetst.  cites  Artemidorus,  * OvapoKpiTucd 
(i.  46)  oi  7ratSc?  <T7rAdyxva  Aiyovrat ;  also  Id .  35,  v.  57,  and  Philo, 
De  Joseph .  5  (ii.  45).  In  Latin  poetry  and  post- Augustine  prose 
viscera  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  (See  Ov.  Met,  vi.  651,  viii. 
478,  x.  465  ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  14,  22.)  So  Chr.  and  Thdrt.  But  this 
does  not  agree  with  Paul’s  usage  elsewhere.  (See  2  Cor.  vi.  1 2, 
vii.  15  ;  Phil.  i.  8,  ii.  1 ;  Col.  iii.  12.)  Besides,  it  would  be  tauto¬ 
logical  after  ov  iyivvrjcra. 

13.  ov  iy o)  i/3ov\oprjv  irpos  ipavrov  Karc^ctv :  ‘  whom  I  was 
minded  to  keep  with  myself.’  The  expression  of  an  actual 
thought  and  desire  entertained  by  Paul;  ifiovXoprjv  indicating 
deliberation  with  an  accompanying  inclination.  I  was  inclined  to 
keep  him,  and  was  turning  over  the  matter  in  my  mind.  See  on 
TO  0cAeiv,  Phil.  ii.  13. 

Lightf.  prefers  the  conditional  sense  of  the  imperfect,  1 1  could  have 
wished,'  referring  it  to  a  suppressed  conditional  clause,  ‘  if  circumstances 
had  favored.'  This  is  a  well-known  use  of  the  imperf.  (See  Acts  xxv.  22; 
Rom.  ix.  3;  Gal.  iv.  20;  and  Lightf.  On  Revis.  of  N.T.}  under  “Faults  of 
Grammar.”)  But  no  such  conditional  clause  is  implied;  for  Paul  does  not 
intimate  that  the  fulfilment  of  his  wish  was  impossible,  and  that  therefore 
he  did  not  cherish  it,  but  only  that,  though  he  entertained  the  wish,  he 
refrained  from  acting  upon  it  until  he  should  have  learned  Philemon’s 
pleasure  in  the  matter  (vs.  14). 

Trpo%  ipavrov  :  ‘with  myself.’  See  on  7 rpos,  vs.  5  ;  and  Phil.  iv.  6. 
Karc^c tv:  For  the  verb,  see  Lk.  iv.  42,  viii.  15;  Rom.  i.  18; 
1  Thess.  v.  21. 

Iv  a  vi rep  crov  poi  SuiKovrj  :  #  that  he  might  serve  me  on  thy  behalf.’ 
A  delicate  justification  of  efiovXo prjv,  and  full  of  tact.  The  vnlp 
crov  is  exquisite,  assuming  that  his  friend  would  delight  in  render¬ 
ing  him,  through  the  slave,  the  service  which  he  could  not  per¬ 
sonally  perform.  *Y7rc p  is  not  for  avTt,  ‘instead  of/  or  ‘in  thy 
place’  (Thdrt.,  CEc.,  Calv.,  De  W.,  Bleek,  van  Oos.),  but  has  its 
usual  N.T.  sense,  ‘  on  behalf  of/  or  ‘  for  thy  sake.’  The  expression 
thus  gains  in  delicacy.  Onesimus  is  more  than  a  mere  substitute 
for  Philemon.  In  these  words  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
disappears  for  the  moment.  Both  are  servants  for  Christ's  sake 
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in  the  discharge  of  a  ministry  congenial  to  both.  The  suggestion 
is  already  conveyed  by  tvxprjo-rov  that  Onesimus,  in  becoming  a 
Christian  disciple,  has  passed  into  a  new  and  higher  sphere  of 
service,  in  which  he  and  his  master  are  on  common  ground.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  hint  that  Onesimus,  even  as  a  slave,  is 
rendering  better  service  to  the  master  whom  he  has  wronged,  in 
thus  serving  Philemon’s  friend  and  teacher ;  serving  no  longer  as 
a  menial,  but  in  hearty  sympathy  with  his  master. 

Iv  rot?  Sco-^ots  tov  cuayycXtov :  *  in  the  bonds  of  the  gospel  ’ ; 
of  which  the  gospel  is  the  cause ;  in  my  imprisonment  which  has 
resulted  from  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Thus  a  hint  is  added 
of  his  need  of  such  service  as  that  of  Onesimus,  which  has  the 
force  of  an  appeal,  as  in  vs.  9,  10.  (Comp.  Eph.  iv.  1,  vi.  20, 
and  Ign.  Trail .  xii.  :  irapaKaku.  vp*as  ra  &07U la  fJLOVj  a  cv€K€v  *1  rjcrou 
XpuTTov  7 Ttpufripo) :  “  my  bonds  exhort  you  which  I  wear  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ.”  See  also  Eph .  xi :  Magn.  i.). 

14.  Sc  Trjs  (rrjs  yvw p.Tjs  :  *  but  without  thy  judgment.1  ‘  But,’ 

though  I  had  the  inclination.  XupU,  ‘  apart  from,’  in  N.T.  almost 
entirely  supplements  dvev,  *  without,’  which  occurs  only  three  times, 
and  not  in  Paul.  (See  Ellic.  on  Eph.  ii.  12.)  IYu/iq?,  not  fre¬ 
quent  in  N.T.  Primarily  ‘a  means  of  knowing’  (yuwKav) :  the 
organ  by  which  one  knows.  Hence  mind  and  its  operations, 
thought,  judgment,  opinion.  (See  Acts  xx.  3 ;  1  Cor.  i.  10, 
vii.  25;  2  Cor.  viii.  10;  Apoc.  xvii.  13,  17.)  ‘  Mind  ’  or  ‘  judg¬ 
ment  *  is  the  meaning  throughout  the  N.T.  Paul  was  unwilling 
to  take  any  steps  without  having  Philemon’s  judgment  as  to  what 
was  right  in  the  case. 

r}&e\r}(ra :  c  I  determined.’  Comp,  the  aor.  with  the  imperfi 
ifiovXopLTjv.  I  was  deliberating  and  came  to  the  decision. 

Iv a  pit)  Kara  avay ktjv  to  ayaOov  (tov  tJ  :  *  in  order  that  thy  benefit 
might  not  be  as  of  necessity  ’;  the  benefit,  namely,  which  Phile¬ 
mon  would  confer  by  allowing  Onesimus  to  remain  with  Paul. 
\Aya0dv  not  in  the  sense  of  ‘  morally  good,’  but  *  kindly,’  1  benefi¬ 
cent.’  (Comp.  Rom.  v.  7,  vii.  12;  1  Thess.  iii.  6;  Tit.  ii.  5; 
1  Pet.  ii.  18,  and  see  Lightf.  Notes  on  Eps .  of  St.  P.  from 
Unpublished  Commentaries,  pp.  45,  286,  303.) 

The  point  made  by  Mey.,  Ellic.,  Beet,  Alf.,  that  rb  ad6v  is  general  — 
the  category  under  which  falls  the  special  dyadbv  of  Onesimus’  remaining 
—  seems  to  be  an  over-refinement.  The  special  reference  to  7 rpbs  inavrbv 
ko.t£x€LV  (vs*  x3)  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  Paul  did  not  intend  to  keep 
Onesimus  (Mey.).  His  intention  was  in  abeyance  for  a  time.  He  actually 
wished  to  keep  him,  and  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should  not  keep 
him,  but  he  did  not  resolve  to  keep  him.  In  that  case  Philemon  would 
have  served  Paul,  and  Paul  would  have  received  a  benefit  from  him  without 
consulting  him,  which  was  what  he  did  not  wish.  * 

d>s  Kara  avayKrjv  :  *  as  of  necessity  ’ ;  ‘  compulsion-wise  ’  (Ellic.). 
‘1)9,  seeming  as,  wearing  the  appearance  of.  Introduced  because 
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Paul  is  satisfied  that  his  retaining  Onesimus  would  have  been  agree¬ 
able  to  Philemon  ;  but  he  would  not  have  it  appears  if  Philemon’s 
permission  was  constrained.  Kcit.  dmy.,  not  =  i£  dray/ajs  (as  Oltr.), 
which  marks  the  origin  of  the  action,  but  indicating  that  the  action 
is  performed  according  to  a  certain  rule  or  model.  (See  Ellic.  on 
Tit.  iii.  5.)  This  particular  phrase  only  here  in  N.T.,  but  see 
Kara  vo{xovy  (fyvcrLv,  a\r)Qt lav,  aapKa,  Trvtvpa,  iptOeLav.  LXX,  only  2 
Macc.  xv.  2. 

Kara  €kov(tlov  :  ‘  of  free  will’;  ‘according  to  what  is  voluntary.’ 
‘Ekowios  only  here  in  N.T.  (See  LXX,  Num.  xv.  3.)  For  the 
same  antithesis  see  1  Pet.  v.  2. 

15.  Another  reason  for  not  detaining  Onesimus.  Paul  might 
thus  have  crossed  the  purpose  of  divine  Providence.  The  con¬ 
sideration  is  modestly  introduced  with  rd^a  as  the  suggestion  of  a 
possibility,  and  not  as  assuming  acquaintance  with  God’s  designs. 
It  might  be  that  God  allowed  the  slave  to  leave  you  in  order  that 
he  might  become  a  Christian  disciple  ;  and  if  I  should  retain  him, 
you  would  not  have  him  back  in  your  household  as  a  Christian 
brother.  Philemon’s  attention  is  thus  turned  from  his  individual 
wrongs  to  the  providential  economy  which  has  made  these  wrongs 
work  for  good. 

Tap  explains  the  additional  motive  of  rjQeXrjo-a.  Td^a  is  found 
only  here  and  Rom.  v.  7. 

ix<*>pt(rOr) :  ‘he  was  parted  (from  thee).’  The  word  is  chosen 
with  rare  tact.  He  does  not  say  ‘  he  ran  away,’  which  might 
excite  Philemon’s  anger ;  but  ‘  he  was  separated,’  and,  by  the  use 
of  the  passive,  he  puts  Onesimus’  flight  into  relation  with  the 
ordering  of  Providence.  See  Chrysostom’s  comparison  with  the 
case  of  Joseph,  who  says,  “  God  did  send  me  before  you  ” 
(Gen.  xlv.  5). 

7r pos  d>pav  :  ‘  for  a  season.’  Indefinite.  (Comp.  2  Cor.  vii.  8  ; 
Gal.  ii.  5  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  1 7.)  Whatever  the  period  of  separation,  it 
was  but  ‘  an  hour  ’  as  compared  with  its  lasting  consequences. 

iva  .  .  .  aTrexys  :  ‘  that  thou  mightest  have  him.’  The  com¬ 
pound  verb  denotes  the  completeness  of  the  possession.  (See 
on  Phil.  iv.  18.)  The  bond  between  the  master  and  the  slave 
would  no  longer  be  that  of  ownership  by  purchase  which  death 
would  dissolve,  but  their  common  relation  to  Christ  which  made 
them  brethren,  now  and  evermore. 

Lightf.  explains  dirixv^  1  receive  back'  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  the  only 

instance  in  N.T.,  though  air 6  has  this  meaning  in  composition  with  5t56vaty 

Ka0i<TT&vait  KaraWdaae tv}  and  Xa/x^dveiv.  (See  Mt.  xii.  13;  Mk.  iii.  5; 

Lk.  iv.  20,  ix.  42,  xix.  8.) 

16.  o vk€ti  d)5  SovAov  i  ‘  no  longer  as  a  slave.’  denotes  the 
subjective  conception  of  Onesimus’  relation  to  his  master,  without 
reference  to  the  external  relation;  i.e.  Paul  does  not  say  that 
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Philemon  is  to  receive  Onesimus  freed,  and  no  longer  a  slave, 
which  would  be  SoSAov  simply,  but  that,  whether  he  shall  remain 
a  slave  or  not,  he  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  slave,  but  as  a 
brother  beloved.  The  relation  between  the  master  and  the  slave 
is  transformed.  The  slave,  even  without  ceasing  to  be  a  slave,  is 
on  a  different  and  higher  footing  with  his  master.  Both  are  in 
Christ.  (See  1  Cor.  vii.  20-24;  Col.  iii.  n.)  The  relation  is 
conceived  absolutely,  without  special  reference  to  Philemon’s  view 
of  it. 

virlp  SovJW :  ‘  above  a  slave 1 ;  ‘  more  than  a  slave.’  For  this 
sense  of  xmlp,  see  Mt.  x.  24,  37 ;  Acts  xxvi.  13 ;  Win.  xlix. 

aScA <f>ov  ayaTrrjTov  :  Explaining  vnlp  SovAov. 

/xaAto-ra  ipot :  ‘  especially  to  me  ’  whose  spiritual  child  he  is. 

7to(tu)  Se  /laAAov  crol :  ‘but  how  much  more  to  thee.’  Because 
he  is  your  property.  There  is  a  hint  that  the  property  relation 
involves  more  than  mere  ownership  and  receiving  of  service. 
Ownership  should  be  a  basis  for  Christian  fraternity  and  its 
mutual  ministries. 

Kal  iv  c rapid  Kal  iy  Kvptw  :  ‘  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord.’ 
Explaining  7 r<xnu  paXXov.  In  the  mere  external  relation  (cV 
Onesimus  will  be  a  better  servant;  in  the  spiritual  relation  (cv 
Kvptco)  he  will  be  on  a  higher  footing,  and  will  have  acquired  a 
new  value  as  a  Christian  brother. 

The  main  point  of  the  letter  is  at  last  reached,  backed  by  an 
appeal  to  Philemon’s  fellowship  with  Paul.  Paul  has  sent  Onesi¬ 
mus  back  (vs.  n).  He  prays  Philemon  to  give  him  a  kindly 
reception. 

17.  et  ovy  /xc  ?x«s  Koivioyov  :  ‘if  therefore  thou  regardest  me  as  a 
partner.’  Ovr  sums  up  the  considerations  just  urged,  and  resumes 
the  request  foreshadowed  in  vs.  11, 12.  For  €x«s  comp.  Luke  xiv. 
18;  Phil.  ii.  29.  Koiyoyov :  The  noun  and  its  kindred  verbs  are 
used  in  N.T.  almost  exclusively  of  ethical  and  spiritual  relations. 
Even  when  applied  to  pecuniary  contributions,  they  imply  Christ¬ 
ian  fellowship  as  the  basis  of  the  liberality.  Comp.,  however, 
Lk.  v.  10;  Heb.  ii.  14.  Here  a  partner  in  Christian  faith,  so  that 
the  refusal  of  Paul’s  request  would  be  inconsistent  with  such  a 
relation.  Surely  not  as  Beng.  “  that  what  is  thine  may  be  mine, 
and  mine  thine.” 

TrpcxTXafiov  avrov  ojs  lp£ :  ‘  receive  him  as  myself.’  Take  him 
unto  thee.  Admit  him  to  Christian  fellowship.  'Os  IpL  Comp, 
ra  ifj ta  CT7rAayxva  (vs.  1 2). 

He  guards  against  certain  possible  hindrances  to  Onesimus* 
favorable  reception. 
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18.  d  Se  n  rj&tKTjaev  c re  rj  o^ctAct :  ‘  if  ne  Tiath  in  aught  wronged 
thee  or  is  in  thy  debt.’  Another  exhibition  of  the  apostle’s  tact 
in  dealing  with  a  delicate  subject.  Besides  running  away,  Onesi- 
mus  had  possibly  robbed  his  master.  He  had  at  least  deprived 
him  of  his  services  by  his  flight.  Paul  states  the  case  hypo¬ 
thetically,  and  puts  the  offence  as  a  debt. 

tovto  ifioL  cAAoya  :  1  place  this  to  my  account.’  He  will  be 
responsible  for  the  amount. 

’EAAoya,  only  here  and  Rom.  v.  13.  Not  in  class.,  though 
occurring  in  one  or  two  inscriptions.  It  does  not  occur  in  LXX. 

The  reading  eWoyei  has  very  scanty  support. 

19.  cyo)  IlauAos  typaxpa  rrj  ifxrj  X€Lpt :  ‘  Paul,  write  it  with  my 
own  hand.’  Paul’s  promissory  note.  ’’JZypaxpa  is  the  epistolary 
aorist.  (Comp.  1  Pet.  v.  12;  1  Jn.  ii.  14,  21,  26.)  It  would 
appear  that  Paul  wrote  these  and  at  least  the  two  following  words 
with  his  own  hand.  How  much  more  he  may  have  written, 
whether  the  entire  letter,  or  all  the  verses  from  19  to  the  end,  is 
purely  a  matter  of  speculation. 

Lightf.  says  that  this  incidental  mention  of  his  autograph,  occurring 
where  it  does,  shows  that  he  wrote  the  whole  letter  with  his  own  hand 
instead  of  employing  an  amanuensis  as  usual.  So  De  W.  and  Alf.,  and 
Ellic.  and  Oltr.  think  it  not  improbable.  (See  Lightf.  and  Ellic.  on  Gal. 
vi.  11.) 

cyo>  a7roTL<T(i) :  * 1  will  repay  it.’  Probably  without  any  serious 
expectation  that  Philemon  would  demand  payment ;  but  yet  not 
as  a  mere  graceful  pleasantry  (as  v.  Sod.,  Mey.,  Oltr.).  Oltr. 
imagines  how  Philemon  must  have  laughed  at  such  a  promise 
from  a  man  who  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world.  But  why?  Paul 
on  his  anticipated  release  from  prison  might  have  found  means  to 
pay  if  payment  should  be  demanded,  just  as  he  found  means  to  live 
in  prison  or  to  earn  the  money  by  his  own  labor  as  he  had  done 
more  than  once. 

tva  fx7j  Ac'yo)  aoi :  ‘not  to  say  to  thee.’  (Comp.  2  Cor.  ix.  4.) 
A  sort  of  elliptical  construction  in  which  the  writer  delicately 
protests  against  saying  something  which  he  nevertheless  does  say. 
Similar  phrases  are  ofy  on  (Phil.  iv.  11)  ;  ovx  olov  on  (Rom. 
ix.  6).  In  many  such  cases  the  phrase  becomes  stereotyped, 
and  the  connection  with  a  suppressed  thought  is  not  consciously 
present  to  the  writer.  The  thought  completely  expressed  would 
be  :  ‘  I  agree  to  assume  the  obligation  in  order  to  avoid  mention¬ 
ing  your  great  personal  debt  to  me.’ 

on  Kal  (rea vtqv  /la 01  7rpocro^>ciAct5  :  ‘  that  thou  ovvest  me  also  thine 
own  self  besides.’  You  owe  to  me  your  conversion.  The  Kal 
*  also,’  and  71-pos  (7 r/>o<ro</>.)  ‘  in  addition  to  ’  are  correlated.  You 
are  my  debtor  not  only  to  the  amount  for  which  I  here  become 
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responsible,  but  also  for  your  own  self  in  addition  to  that.  Even 
if  you  remit  the  debt,  you  will  still  owe  me  yourself.  Upoao<f>d\av 
only  here  in  N.T. 

20.  vat,  aSeX(f>i :  ‘  yea,  brother.'  Nat  is  a  particle  of  confirma¬ 
tion.  See  on  Phil.  iv.  3,  and  comp.  Matt.  xv.  27 ;  Rom.  iii.  29 ; 
Apoc.  xiv.  13.  It  confirms  the  request  in  vs.  17. 

cyw  (tov  ovaifMrjv  iv  Kvptio  :  ‘  let  me  have  profit  from  thee  in  the 
Lord.’  The  iyd>  is  emphatic.  Receive  him,  and  so  may  /  be 
profited.  I  ask  for  him  as  a  favor  to  myself.  This  emphasis 
delicately  points  to  Onesimus,  and  the  allusion  is  strengthened  by 
the  play  on  his  name  in  ova[p.iqv.  ’OvtVacr0at  ‘to  have  profit  or 
advantage.’  Only  here  in  N.T.  It  is  common  in  class,  with  the 
genitive  of  that  from  which  profit  accrues.  See  Horn.  II.  xvi.  31  ; 
Od.  xix.  68;  Eurip.  Med.  1025,  1348:  Aristoph.  Thesm.  469. 
Also  Ign.  Polyc.  i.  vi ;  Mag.  ii.  xii ;  Eph.  ii. 

iv  Kvpto) :  Not  material  advantage,  but  advantage  accruing  from 
their  both  being  in  Christ,  and  from  the  act  as  a  Christian  act. 

avoLwavcrov  :  see  on  vs.  7. 

Plov  ra  cnrXdyxya  :  ‘  my  heart.’  Not  a  designation  of  Onesimus. 
(Comp.  vs.  12.) 

21,  22.  Being  assured  of  your  obedient  spirit '  I  write  to  you , 
knowing  that  you  will  do  even  more  tha?i  I  ask.  While  you  thus 
receive  Onesimus,  be  ready  to  receive  me  also ,  and  prepare  a  lodg¬ 
ing  for  me,  since  /  hope  that,  in  answer  to  your  prayers,  I  7?iay 
soon  be  permitted  to  visit  you. 

21.  TraroiOix js  rrj  vtt aKorj  crov  :  ‘having  confidence  in  thine  obedi¬ 
ence.'  Not  recurring  to  the  note  of  authority  in  vs.  8,  but  mean¬ 
ing  his  obedience  to  the  claims  of  Christian  duty  as  they  shall 
appeal  to  his  conscience. 

Zypauf'd  col:  ‘I  write  to  thee.'  See  on  vs.  19. 

V7r€.p  a  Xiy u) :  ‘above  what  I  say.’  For  virep,  see  on  vs.  16.  It 
is  not  certain  that  he  alludes  to  the  manumission  of  Onesimus 
(De  W.,  Oltr.,  Reuss,  Godet),  though  this  may  possibly  be  im¬ 
plied.  The  expression  is  general.  My  confidence  in  your  love 
and  obedience  assures  me  that  you  will  more  than  fulfil  my 
request. 

22.  a/xa  Se :  ‘  but  withal.’  At  the  same  time  with  your  kindly 
reception  of  Onesimus.  For  a/xa  see  Acts  xxiv.  26,  xxvii.  40 ; 
Col.  iv.  3  ;  1  Tim.  v.  13. 

iroLpxL^i  p.01  (evtav  :  ‘  prepare  me  a  lodging,'  or  ‘  entertainment.’ 
Indicating  his  hope  of  speedy  liberation  as  expressed  in  Phil.  ii. 
24.  According  to  Phil.  ii.  24,  Paul  proposed  to  go  to  Macedonia 
in  the  event  of  his  liberation ;  whereas  here  he  expresses  a  wish 
to  go  immediately  to  Colossae.  (See  Weiss,  Einl.  §  24.)  But 
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between  writing  the  two  letters,  he  might  have  found  reason  to 
change  his  mind ;  or  he  might  take  Philippi  on  his  way  from 
Rome  to  Colossae,  since  Philippi  was  on  the  great  high-road 
between  Europe  and  Asia.  (See  Hort,  The  Roma?is  and  the 
Ephesians ,  pp.  103,  104.) 

$cv(av :  Only  here  and  Acts  xxviii.  23.  Suid.  and  Hesych. 
define  4  an  inn,  Karaytoyiov,  KardXvpux .’  aevLcrOCjficvj  however,  Acts 
xxi.  1 6,  is  used  of  entertainment  in  a  private  house.  The  primary 
meaning  of  £ma  is  4  hospitality/  4  friendly  entertainment  or  recep¬ 
tion/  *E\6eiv  C7rt  fmav  is  4  to  come  seeking  entertainment  ’  (Pind. 
N.  49) ;  eVi  £eWav  KaXdv  is  4  to  invite  as  a  guest*  (Dem.  81,  20). 
Comp.  Clem.  Horn.  xii.  2,  7rpod£axnv  ras  £mas  croi/xa^ovres.  The 
phrase  here  may  therefore  mean,  *  prepare  to  entertain  me.* 

Sia  tu>v  TTpoacv^ujy  vp.£i>v  :  Comp.  Phil.  i.  19. 

XaptV^o-o/xat :  4 1  shall  be  granted  ’  or  4  given.1  As  a  favor  by 
God,  and  perhaps  with  a  friendly  assumption  that  his  coming  will 
be  regarded  by  them  as  a  favor.  I  shall  be  graciously  restored  to 
you  who  desire  my  safety,  and  who  will  welcome  my  restoration. 
(See  Acts  iii.  14,  xxvii.  24.) 


SALUTATIONS 

23.  All  the  persons  saluted  are  named  in  the  salutations  of 
Col.  except  Jesus  Justus. 

*E7ra<£pas :  Paul’s  delegate  to  the  Colossians  (Col.  i.  7).  A 
Colossian,  and  not  to  be  identified  with  Epaphroditus  of  Phil.  ii. 
25,  on  which  see  note. 

Map kos  :  Probably  John  Mark,  the  son  of  Mary  (Acts  xii.  12,  25, 
xv.  37).  Called  6  dvapios  Bapyafta  (Col.  iv.  10).  The  first 
mention  of  him  since  the  separation  twelve  years  before  (Acts  xv. 
39)  occurs  in  Col.  and  Philem.  (Comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  11  with  the 
account  of  the  separation.)  He  is  commended  to  the  church  at 
Colossae  (Col.  iv.  10).  In  1  Pet.  v.  13  he  sends  salutation  to 
Asia,  and  appears  to  be  there  some  years  after  the  date  of  Col. 
and  Philem.  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

’Apto-Tapx°5 :  A  Thessalonian  who  started  with  Paul  on  his 
voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  On  his  leaving  Paul  at  Myra, 
see  Introd.  V.  In  Col.  iv.  10,  11,  he  is  mentioned  with  Mark  and 
Jesus  Justus  as  being  of  the  circumcision.  He  appears  at  Ephesus 
as  Paul’s  companion  (Acts  xix.  29),  and  as  accompanying  the 
apostle  on  his  return  from  Greece  through  Macedonia  to  Troas 
(Acts  xx.  4). 

Aiy/utas  :  Contraction  of  A^/x^rptos.  Probably  a  Thessalonian 
(Col.  iv.  14,  comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

AovKas  :  The  evangelist.  His  connection  with  Paul  first  appears 
Acts  xvi.  10,  where  he  accompanies  the  apostle  to  Macedonia. 
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He  remained  at  Philippi  after  Paul’s  departure,  and  was  there 
seven  years  later,  when  Paul  visited  the  city  (Acts  xx.  5,  6).  He 
accompanied  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  15),  after  which 
we  lose  sight  of  him  until  he  appears  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxvii.  2), 
whence  he  accompanies  Paul  to  Rome. 


Note  on  “The  Church  that  is  In  Thy  House”  (vs.  2) 

The  basilica  did  not  appear  until  the  third  century.  The  oldest  witnesses 
for  special  church  buildings  are  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  c.  5,  and  Hippol. 
Fragm.  ed.  Lagarde,  p.  149.  Both  witnesses  represent  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  about  202  A.D.,  and  are  older  than  the  commonly  cited  passages 
in  Tert.  Adv.  Valent,  c.  3  (205-8  A.D.). 

The  liberty  of  assembling  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Roman  Empire 
Christians  at  this  time  passed  as  a  Jewish  sect.  The  Jews  were  allowed  to 
assemble  under  the  special  exemptions  granted  by  Julius  Csesar  and  Augustus, 
which  declared  their  communities  legally  authorised,  and  gave  them  the  right 
to  establish  societies  in  all  places  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  10,  8).  They  thus 
availed  themselves  of  the  widely  spread  institution  of  collegia  or  sodalitates 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  empire  from  a  very  early  period.  Numerous  clubs 
or  confraternities  existed,  composed  either  of  the  members  of  different  trades, 
of  the  servants  of  a  particular  household,  or  of  the  worshippers  of  a  particular 
deity.  A  special  object  of  these  clubs  was  to  provide  decent  burial  for  their 
members.  A  fund  was  raised  by  contribution,  from  which  burial  expenses 
were  defrayed,  and  also  the  expenses  of  the  annual  feasts  held  on  the  birthdays 
of  the  deceased.  (See  Antiochene  Acts  of  Martyrdom  of  Ignatius ,  vii.;  Pliny’s 
Letter  to  Trajan  ;  Tert.  Apol.  39.)  For  the  celebration  of  these  feasts  special 
buildings  were  erected  called  sckolae.  Sometimes  a  columbarium  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  club  for  its  own  use. 

This  right  of  forming  collegia  was  at  first  freely  granted  to  all  parties  under 
the  republic,  but  began  to  be  restricted  before  the  close  of  the  republican 
period.  (See  Cicero,  Orat.  in  L.  Calp.  Fison.  c.  4;  and  Livy’s  account  of  the 
extirpation  of  the  Bacchanalian  rites,  xxxix.  8.) 

Julius  Caesar  suppressed  all  but  the  most  ancient  collegia  (Suet.  Julius,  42), 
and  his  decrees  were  confirmed  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Augustus ,  32).  From  the 
operation  of  these  edicts,  however,  the  Jews  were  exempted.  They  had  only  to 
refrain  from  meeting  in  a  single  general  association.  They  were  allowed  the 
free  exercise  of  their  worship,  and  government  by  the  chiefs  of  their  synagogues. 
It  was  easy  for  the  Christians  to  take  advantage  of  the  general  misconception 
which  confounded  them  with  the  Jews,  and  to  hold  their  assemblies.  At  a 
later  period,  when  they  became  more  distinct,  and  their  ordinary  assemblies 
were  forbidden,  they  availed  themselves  of  those  exceptions  to  the  Julian  and 
Augustan  edicts  which  allowed  the  existence  of  benefit-clubs  among  the  poor 
for  funeral  purposes,  and  permitted  them  to  meet  once  a  week.  This  excep¬ 
tion  became  important  under  Hadrian  (a.d.  117-138). 
o 
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